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You'll find it much cheaper 


Instead of these 


‘Protect your production... with AO Safety Goggles 
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SOMEWHERE EAST OF GREENLAND 


She’s on her own out here, a thousand miles from a friendly port . . . 

twice that from a repair base. That’s one reason she carries Diesel engines 

as well as her turbines — to provide auxiliary power in emergencies, 

for the operation of lights, ammunition hoists, and the like. 

Many smaller craft use Diesel as prime power too . . . for Diesel offers many 
advantages at sea — fuel economy, efficient use of bunker capacity, low 

fire hazard. The same advantages and others dictate the use of Diesel in countless 
military and commercial applications. Served by many progressive 

engine builders, America will enjoy rich future benefits as Diesels take over 
the manifold tasks for which they are ideally suited. As a supplier 

of fuel injection equipment to American engine builders, American Bosch 
continues to provide competent world-wide maintenance service, the widest 
variety of equipment, and experienced counsel in application engineering. 


AMERICAN Boscu CORPORATION * SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN BOSCH 


AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT 
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A. Grinds Brake Mechanisms 











Surface Grinding with 
NORTON Grinding Wheels 





HEN Pan American World Air- 

ways’ giant Strato-Clippers touch 
the runway, the brakes must function 
smoothly and positively—there can be 
no failure. That's why an important part 
of the brake mechanism is being ground 
to high precision in their Miami main- 

+ tenance shop. 


Norton Grinding Wheels are available for every 
grinding job in aircraft maintenance and repair 
shops. Several new Norton developments—such as 
57 Alundum abrasive and Open Structure—are 
especially helpful. Your Norton abrasive engineer 
will be glad to tell you about them. 


Norton Co., Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 




























WANT 10 OF 20 MILLION. 
IN 30 OR 60 DAYS? 


BTR \%-Watt, IRC Insulated “Metallized” Resistor L.44" —Di. 32" 


N.. it’s not a dream! It’s an 
actual postwar reality. For that’s 
the kind of production capacity 
we’ve developed at the IRC 
plants for turning out these 
midget 14-watt insulated resistors 

for Uncle Sam. And that’s the way 
we can continue to turn them out 
. for you, immediately we have ful- 
filled our basic obligation and restrictions 
are eased to any appreciable extent. 


World’s Smallest “4-Watt Resistor 


You'll find the same high quality standards 

present in these tiny trojans that you have 
long recognized in the popular I RC type BT’s. 
One of the smallest insulated resistors on the market, 
the BTR will find wide application in all types of 
postwar electronic equipment requiring low-power 
resistors. Samples and technical data sent on request. 


grt? FOR PERFg, 
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i 
401 NORTH BROAD STREET . PHILADELPHIA 8, a. # vapiagit a” 
IRC makes more types of resistance units, in more shapes, for more applications than any other manufact rer in the world. 











STRANGE JOBS 
FOR ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Cannon shoots through doughnut motor. In the nose of 
this fighter plane, right in the middle of the G-E motor 
that feathers the propeller, is a 37-mm. cannon. Building 
a motor with a hole where the shaft ought to be was a 






brain twister, but G-E engineers solved this problem 
with an electric motor shaped like a doughnut. 





This Tom Thumb motor loads the guns on 
our bombers and fighters. Other electric 
motors raise and lower wheels, open 
bomb bay doors. War requires 40,000 
different motor models, keeping G-E 
research and engineering men busy. 


Turning a battleship over. 21 G-E mo- 
tors teamed up for 21-thousand-ton pull 
to turn the capsized Oklahoma right side 
up at Pearl Harbor. Electric motors see 
action on every front, in weapons, and 
in tools to repair them in the field. 





Outblowing a hurricane. This twelve- 
bladed fan has 18,000 horsepower be- 
hind it, from one giant electric motor. 
In wind tunnels like this, G-E motors, 
sometimes totalling 30,000 hp., produce 
winds five times as strong as a hurricane. 














2 million G-E electric motors 
: Oiil join the armed services this year. 


oR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BOND 


l Electric produced 7 million 
‘ Fmt of pl a motors in 1943. 


Push-button doormen for LST’s. Push a 
button, and out pops a tank. It’s not 
quite that simple, but the doors and 
ramp on an LST are opened, at the 
push of a button, by electric motors. On 
an LST, there are 140 electric motors. 
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8-29 Superfortress. 150 electric motors 
act as muscles beneath the sleek ex- 
terior of the B-29. They power, among 
other things, the gun turrets in the 
G-E-designed fire-control system that 
arms the Superfort against attack. 
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Cooling guns. Anti-aircraft guns are 
cooled by electrically driven pumps 
which circulate cooling fluid around 
their barrels. There are more than 900 
electric motors on a battleship. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL@G) ELECTRIC 


952-618C-211 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,“ Sunday 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, cas. 











The advantages of 
BLANCHARD grinding 


* Production 

* Adaptability 

* Flatness 

* Fixture Saving 
Operation Saving 
Material Saving 
Fine Finish 

* Close Limits 


BLANCHARD 


‘redaction “Adaptability *F latness 
*Fixture Saving kClose Limits 


Grinding Valve 
Plates, Discs, 
Cylinder Heads, 


Eccentric Straps 
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This picture shows a variety of pieces, of cast iron, steel and 
bronze, ready to be ground on the No. 18 Blanchard Surface 
Grinder. 

Most of these pieces are to be ground on two sides, the usual 
limits being + .0005” and the amount of stock removed from .015” 
to .020” per surface. 

So adaptable is this machine that new ways of employing it 
profitably are being continually found and the expression “Put 
it on the Blanchard”’, becomes more and more familiar. 


MOH on he Glauchard 


No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder 





This job being done on the 


Send for your free copy of “Work 
Done on the Blanchard.” This 
book shows over 100 actual jobs 
where the Blanchard Principle 
is earning profits for Blanchard 
owners, 


Vhe 
BLANCHARD 


MACHINE COMPANY 


64 State St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 











“HI, FELLOWS, SEE WHAT I FOUND” 
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NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 
MALDEN” EF mass, U. S. A. 


NATIONAL RECEIVERS ARE IN SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





x** x PROCESSES AND EQUIPMENT xxx 


RESEARCH 
BASIC ECONOMIC PLANNING 
PILOT PLANT OPERATION 
PLANT and EQUIPMENT DESIGN 
FABRICATION - INSTALLATION - INITIAL OPERATION 


THE VULCAN copPER & SUPPLY CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Test after Test Leads to Year after Year 
of Dependability 







































Every part of every Busch-Sulzer Diesel 
engine is rigidly inspected and tested for 
strict adherence to specifications before 
assembly. Then the assembled engine 
undergoes an operating test for perform- 
ance standards. Finally, before shipment, 
the dismantled engine’s working parts 
are given another painstaking inspection. 


This testing is but one of the factors 
that contribute to Busch-Sulzer Diesel 
engines’ reputation for dependability and 
long life. Other factors are the skill that 
should be expected of America’s first 
builder of Diesels—plus simplicity of de- 
sign that results in fewer moving parts, 
better lubrication and less wear. 


Our facilities and trained personnel have 
been greatly expanded in wartime. When 
conditions permit, we will go right to 
work on postwar orders without recon- 
version delays. Why not acquaint us now 
with your requirements? We build both 
marine and stationary engines, both 
2-cycle and 4-cycle, with a variety of 
speeds. An inquiry on your letterhead 
will receive prompt attention. 


BUSCH-SULZER BROS.- 


DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 
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One of many tests of Busch-Sulzer parts. 
Magnified 62'/2 times, the image of screw 
threads is compared with a standard 

form to prevent errors not visible to 
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BRYANT 
GRINDERS 


Of all the machine tools in use by industry, none is more basic or more vital 


than the internal grinding machine. 


Machine tool engineers have helped the men of government and of industry 
to plan the most desperate and gigantic production program of all time... 
and they can help those same men in planning today for the peace that must 


be won after the war is won! 


One of these is a Bryant man. Send for him today! 


BRYANT 


B 
CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
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This is the Microscope 
You are Waiting for 


= These are the lenses that make up the heart 

[ess of a microscope. Assembled and mounted 

| on the stand they become a B&L Micro- 
scope ... the microscope you have been planning to 
purchase when restrictions are lifted. 

It will represent the best and the latest in the applica- 
tion of optical science to microscopy. From the initial 
mathematical calculations to the final inspection each 
B&L Microscope will always measure up to this stand- 
ad and each is the product of the experience that 
has gone before. 

There are the facilities of America’s first and finest 
optical glass plant, new methods of manufacture such 


asthe diamond milling of optical parts, new materials 


A iirercnerennetictitesereignnietiidiaeciaiiatiatapperiemmmerneniaaeeninninamneemmatenepmnmmenmmemerates 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 





: 


such as the B&L low temperature lens cement and 
other new techniques. All these things, and more, 
will be combined to give you the finest optical equip- 


ment that can be built. 


BAUSCH & L 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 















Take advantage of the No. 
12 Plain Milling Machine's 
many productive features for 
milling medium-sized work 
both on long and short run jobs. 
(BS Climb milling is partic- 


ularly valuable for many 






Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. . 
Providence 1,R.1,U.S.A. Present day requirements. 


BROWN & SHARPE 
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STAR BRASS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1885 


Pressure Gages 


and Valves 


108 EAST DEDHAM ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
CLINTON M. HAIG °25 


LUCIUS T. HILL °17 RAYMOND STEVENS °17 
ALBERT C. SHERMAN, JR. 14 











THE TABULAR VIEW 





Enter. — In this inaugural issue of its 47th volume The Re- 
view welcomes to its company of Editorial Associates three 
writers who are already well known to Review readers and who 
can be counted on further to sharpen the magazine’s survey 
of science, engineering, and related fields. Davin O. Woop- 
BURY, °21, whose biographical study of Elihu Thomson ap- 
peared last winter, has ranged widely as a commentator on and 
expositor of technological and engineering matters. The author 
of several volumes, he has been a frequent contributor to The 
Review (see page 22) and conducts in Collier's a swift-paced 
and stimulating department, “Your Life Tomorrow.”’ Frep- 
ERIC W. Norpst&k, °31, assistant to the director, department 
of applied research, Standard Brands, Inc., since 1943, has 
been a research bacteriologist, a public health executive, and a 
teacher. Patentee in the bacteriological field, he {s a careful 
student and a shrewd writer on topics in that and other areas 
of interest, and his work has appeared in the “Encyclopedia 
Americana” as well as in journals and magazines. In this 
Review, he is represented in “The Trend of Affairs.” Witty 
Ley, who came to specialize in the history of science after 
study of general science, natural history, and astronomy at the 
Universities of Berlin and Koenigsberg, was one of the founders 
of the German Rocket Society and a leader in its varied activi- 
ties before he left Germany in 1935 to become a citizen of the 
United States. He had published several books in Germany 
and is the author of a group of volumes published in this 
country, the most recent being Rockets, which appeared in 
March. He has contributed a number of stimulating discussions 


to The Review 


Special. — An extremely interesting collection of applica* 
tions of initiative and ingenuity are the training devices de- 
veloped by the Special Devices Division of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics for the instruction of personnel. Devised to 
meet the special needs of war, all of them give physical expres- 
sion to basic pedagogical truths, and many of them are directly 
applicable without change to peacetime teaching. Through the 
co-operation of Captain Luis de Florez, ’11, director of the 
division, The Review has in this issue (page 23) the pleasure of 
discussing them. 


Comfort. — In this Review (page 25) commences a vigorous 


story from little-known history — the origins and growth of 
patent furniture and railway passenger-car accommodations. 
SIGFRIED GIEDION, whose comparable account of the pin- 
tumbler cylinder lock in The Review for November, 1948, is 
well remembered, pushes farther beyond the frontiers of con- 
ventional culture history in this contribution. Dr. Giedion’s 
work is drawn from data being assembled for a study of the 
influence of mechanization on our life, which will be awaited 
with interest equaling that which greeted his notable Space, 
Time and Architecture, now in its fifth printing. The transla- 
tion of Dr. Giedion’s article is by Martin James. 


Safety. — Looking toward the home building which is regarded 


as of primary importance for the postwar years, FRANK L. 
AHERN, ’14, draws on his wide experience in safety programs 
to point out (page 32) practical necessities which must be met 
if postwar housing is to be of lasting value. Chief of the safety 
division of the National Park Service, Mr. Ahern has been for 
years active in the work of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and similar bodies. He is chairman of the Department 
of the Interior’s committee on health and safety and has writ- 
ten widely on subjects dealing with protection of life and 
property. 
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Welding is more easily 


done on high strength 
molybdenum cast steels. 
Why not consult us? 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING | - MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. i FERROMOLYBDENUM e “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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BUILDING BOEING’S B-29 


TAKES GOOD WORKMANSHIP AND GOOD TOOLS 


At Boeing Aircraft Company’ s 
great Seattle plant you'll find 
many a Starrett Micrometer, 
Vernier Gage, Dial Indicator, 

Bevel Protractor 


sion measuring tools. Starrett 
Tools have the “‘feel,’”’ the last- 
ing accuracy and dependability 
that inspire confidence and 
speed in skilled hands. It pays 


and other preci- to stick to Starretts. 





WORLD'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


Now, with Two 
Service Stars 


© STARRETT. 


RECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS * GROUND FLAT STOC 
“HACKSAWS © METAL-CUTTING BANDSAWS © STEEL TAP 









THE L.S. STARRETT CO., Athol, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 








IF 


you are looking for a firm of manufacturing engineers 
to work with you on a new machine problem—why not 
get in touch with Rodney Hunt? This firm has complete 
foundry, metal-working and wood-working facilities, a 
highly trained staff of supervising engineers and over a 
hundred years’ experience. Rodney Hunt specialties 
are: 

STAINLESS STEEL TANKS (patented construction gives extra 

strength per weight, reduces cost) 


INDUSTRIAL ROLLS (wood, plastic, metal or rubber covered— 
special rolls of all kinds—patented head construction keeps shafts 
tight) 


TEXTILE WET FINISHING MACHINES (a leader in this field for 
100 years—many new stainless steel constructions and improved 
designs for dyeing machines, washers, fulling mills, etc.) 


WATER WHEELS AND REPAIRS (water power equipment from dam 
to tail-race—"“Hi-Test" runners set record 93.38% efficiency in 
Official Holyoke Test) 


GATES AND HOISTS (ca complete line of floor stands, bench stands, 
gear hoists, timber and metal gates and accessory equipment) 


IF your problem happens to fall in one of these fields, you'll find 


<i> 


TOPS for intelligent, prompt service. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
20 Hill Street . Orange, Mass. 











MAIL RETURNS 





About Ader 


The following exchange of correspondence will interest readers who en- 
joyed Fred C. Kelly’s article on the Wright brothers in The Review for 
December. — Ev. 


From LizuTeNANT RENE G. DELBos: 

I have just finished reading your article, “The Revolution at Kitty 
Hawk,” which appeared in The Review for December. It’s a very in- 
teresting article and I enjoyed reading it, but once more I had to learn 
in an American publication that the Wright brothers had invented 
aviation and that the first flight of a heavier-than-air, engine-powered 
plane was made at Kitty Hawk on December 17, 1903. The fact is that 
such a flight had been made over 10 years before, in the late ’80’s or the 
early ’90’s (I forget the date) by Clement Adler in France, on his own 
monoplane, in a little field near Paris. 

Clement Adler’s successful flight was recorded, controlled, and even 
photographed by French officials, and communication of the event was 
made to the Académie des Sciences in Paris. In your article you take 
great pains to demonstrate that the Wrights actually invented the air- 
plane, and you point out that they did not get much more than “‘in- 


spiration”’ from their predecessors, among whom you name Lilienthal, 


Langley, Cayley, Henson, and so on, but you do not even mention Adler. 
The whole world recognizes the Wrights as genial pioneers of aviation, 

and needless to say a great nation like the United States of America 

would not lose any of its greatness or its glory in giving credit to the 

achievements of a scientist or a pioneer of another nation. If ycu have a 

few minutes to spare, I would appreciate hearing from you on why 

Adler is never credited in the United States for the first airplane flight 

and his name never mentioned. This has always puzzled me. 

French Liaison Office 

From Frep C. KE.ty: 

I never like to find myself in controversy with a Frenchman, for I 
have spent much time in France and am Francophile. But you have got 
hold of a lot of misinformation about the machine you mention. To 
begin with, it was not the “‘Adler”’ machine, as you call it; the name 
was “Ader.”’ It never flew; never more than three of its four wheels left 
the ground at once. True, an impression was created that it had flown, 
and I believe the label on it, in the Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Métiers, contained misstatements. Several years after the trials in 1897, 
the report of General Mensier, chairman of the committee in charge of 
the tests, was published, and made clear that the Ader machine did not 
fly. This report appeared in various French publications, in the Aero 
Club of America Bulletin for May, 1912, and in the Aéronautical Journal 
(London) for July-September, 1916. 

(Concluded on page 70) 





Speed with 


Economy 





The Pullman Co. 


If you have a dificult building problem, 
talk it over with us. In our 27 years of in- 
dustrial construction, we have overcome 
many unusual conditions — both on new 
building and alteration work. 


W.'J. BARNEY CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Alfred T. Glassett, '20, Vice President 
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Chemicals that protect your car! 





Here ARE THREE CHEMICALS that you 
are probably better acquainted with from 
the way they act as anti-freeze in your car 


than from the way they look in print. 


These chemicals are manufactured in 
large quantities by CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION. Uncolored. 
they are water-white. To the chemists, 
who must know what they wiil do in your 
car, they are compounds of carbon, hy- 
drogen and oxygen, the atoms of which 


are shown here in the molecular models. 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL, ETHANOL and 
METHANOL are the bases of anti-freezes— 
and they help to take one of the worries 
out of winter for millions of motorists. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Over the years, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMI- 
CALS CORPORATION and other Units of UCC, no- 
tably NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., have 
kept at their research—both in the laboratory and 
on the road—for the constant improvement of 
anti-freeze and anti-rust protection for your car. 
This is an important reason why you can depend 
on the following whenever and wherever you 
find them: 

“‘Prestone” ethylene glycol-base anti-freeze. One 
“shot” gives all-winter protection. 

“Trek” methanol-base anti-freeze, which is again 
available to the extent that the production of methanol 
has caught up with its war-critical uses. 

“Blue-Flo” ethanol-base anti-freeze. Not being manu- 
factured this year because ethanol (ethy! aleohol) has a 
bigger war job to do. 

Certain other anti-freezes formulated and manufactured 
by Units of UCC for large national distributors. 
“Rustone” corrosion preventive which, when added 
to the water in a clean cooling system, inhibits the 
formation of rust. 


v 
Car owners are invited to send for the booklet 
wos _ ; P.11, “Manual of Cooling System Service.” It will 


“ETHYLENE 
GLYCOL 


be sent without cost or obligation. 








BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [3g New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-U-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 








DON’T LET OLD-FASHIONED RESISTORS 
CRAMP YOUR ENGINEERING STYLE! 


' The only 
Resistors 
wound with 


CERAMIC-INSULATED 


WIRE 





INSULATION APPLIED 
BEFORE WIRE 1S WOUND 











A Major Resistor Improvement—Not just a minor change 


Don’t waste time engineering “around” 
the handicaps imposed by conventional 
resistors! Use Sprague Koolohms and get 
exactly what you want. 


No power resistor can be one whit better 
than the insulation given its windings— 
and Koolohm ceramic insulation applied 
to the wire before it is wound gives you 
the maximum in this respect. Koolohms 
can be used safely up to their full rated 
wattage values. Their use of insulated 
wire permits larger wire sizes to be used, 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Resistor Division 


(Formerly Sprague Specialties Co.) 
North Adams, Mass. 


and guards against shorts and changed 
values. They give more resistance in 
smaller size, and are readily adaptable to 
almost any mounting style best suited to 
your production. 


Standard Sprague Koolohms include 
5-to 120-watt power types. Other Sprague 
Resistors include bobbin types, hermeti- 
cally sealed power resistors, 5- to 150- 
watts, and meter multipliers. Write for 
new Catalog—just off the press. 
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SPRAGUE KOOLOMMS 


Totally Different... Outstandingly Superior 


*TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 











ROLLING KILOWATTS 





FIRST AID FOR 
UNDED COMMUNITIES 







Picture a town with its power plant knocked out by shell-fire or 
“scorched earth.” Groping in darkness, unable to use sorely 
needed facilities, it is a grievously stricken place, easy prey to 
accidents and disease. Recovery is slow and difficult, for it may 
take as long as two yecrs to rebuild a destroyed power plant. 

But now the rehabilitation of war-wounded communities can 
be greatly hastened by a new idea—rolling kilowatts, a power 
plant on wheels. 

Within a matter of hours after arrival, this novel train can be 
generating enough electricity for a sizeable community. It will 
operate efficiently in 40 degrees below zero or 110 degrees 
above—on low grade coal and a meager water supply. 

Ten such trains, each rated at 5,000 kilowatts, are being built by 
Westinghouse with boilers supplied by Combustion Engineering. 
They are the highest capacity power trains for overseas service. 

In fitting the boiler equipment into railroad cars of ordinary 
size, many unusual engineering problems had to be solved. 
These involved allowable car weights, axle loads, railroad 
clearances and similar limitations. 

* 7 7 


The ability, resourcefulness and experience reflected in the 
solution of these difficult problems is available to you now in 
planning your peace-time steam needs. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, simple or complex, C-E equipment 
will assure you a dependable source of low-cost steam. = asié 


“ COMBUSTION ENGINEERING & 


200 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
£-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND STOKERS: ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 








A GREAT NAME IN AIRCRAFT 


— for 16 reasons 


N addition to building complete Corsair fighters and patrol airships for the 
Navy, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation is producing one or more major com- 
ponents for 14 of America’s most famous warplanes. These include wings, 
ailerons, flaps, empennages and other sections for all types of ships from the fleet 
Lockheed Lightning to the mighty Boeing Superfortress. And the splendid battle 
record of these ships around the world attests the excellence of craftsmanship 

at-Goodyear — one of the great names in aircraft. 


4000. YEAR 


GOOD, YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 






BUY WAR BONDS— | 
BUY FOR KEEPS 
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Meteera Monastery on its height near 


Trikkala, Greece 
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Courtesy Fogg Museum of Art 


Comfort: Medieval Manner. In this panel of the Werl altar by the Master of Flémalle, painted in 1438 and now in the Prado, Madrid, 

St. Barbara is seated on a Gothic swing-back bench. The wooden bar that serves as a back rest is mobile, so that the occupant may turn her 

back to the fire, or face it, as she pleases. Here then is a remote precursor of the American patent furniture which Sigfried Giedion discusses 
in this Review. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Food for Rumination 


r YHE cow’s portly figure is due to her rumen, or 
paunch. But whatever detriment to vanity this 
capacious segment of her alimentary tract may be 

is amply outweighed by its advantages. For one thing, the 
rumen makes cattle, along with their fellow ruminants, 
the only higher animals able to assimilate cellulose and 
hence able to subsist on such unpromising food materials 
as hay. This the rumen accomplishes by receiving and 
holding large amounts of the cellulosic feed, which is 
later regurgitated a little at.a time during periods of inter- 
prandial leisure for remastication, that pleasantly bucolic- 
appearing procedure of cud chewing. 

The rumen has another important, although only re- 
cently recognized, function: It houses a teeming popula- 
tion of bacteria, which pay for their lodging by actively 
synthesizing vitamins of the B complex, thus making 
ruminants independent of a dietary source of these 
vitamins. This relationship has been amply proved by 
experiments in feeding, in which a ration low in the B 
vitamins was, after ingestion by the cow, recovered 
‘through a rumen fistula, or surgically made opening to the 
exterior. Such recovered rumen contents are invariably 
rich in the B vitamins. 

Hence in practical farm feeding it is unnecessary to 
pay attention to the vitamin B values of feeds for cattle 
or for their fellow ruminants of the farmyard family — 
sheep and goats. In contrast, vitamin B supplements are 
customarily added to the rations of swine and poultry. 
Furthermore, the calf, which does not develop its rumen 
until some time after weaning (witness its comparatively 
streamline figure), needs a dietary source of vitamin B 
for optimal health. 

The mechanism of rumen synthesis of vitamins has 
been the subject of extensive research, the latest findings 
of which indicate that synthesis of niacin, biotin, ribo- 
flavin, and pantothenic acid, all members of the vitamin 
B clan, is stimulated by addition of the relatively simple 


nitrogen compound, urea, to the ration, provided a source 
of readily fermentable carbohydrate, such as molasses, 
is included. The same effect was demonstrated less con- 
clusively for pyridoxine but shown not to exist for folic 
acid; these are two other vitamin B complex factors. 

The advantages of the rumen are ultimately beneficial 
to the ruminant’s master, for the welfare of domestic 
animals is simply a contributor to the welfare of mankind. 
One of the rumen mechanisms makes it possible for man to 
feed his cattle cheap and plentiful hay; the other makes it 
unnecessary for him to add vitamin B supplements to 
this ration. The vitamins made in the rumen not only 
keep domestic ruminants healthy but also reach man to 
some extent in the animals’ meat and milk. The proposal 
has been made that rumen contents of slaughtered animals 
be recovered and dried for use in feed supplements for 
nonruminants. 

Poor Bossy! First her master takes back her meals 
through rumen fistulas in order to study the secrets of her 
digestive tract, and now he wants to recover the last meal 
she had before going to her death in his behalf. 


Tectonic Map 


HE manifold geological features of continental United 
States, particularly the structure of the bedrock, have 
finally been assembled on one map four by six and one- 
half feet in size. While other geological maps of portions of 
this country and even of the entire United States have 
been published, this map is declared to be unique in the 
nature and completeness of its information. With the aid 
of seven colors, it shows the structural contours, the vol- 
canic rock areas, the major intrusive bodies, the exposed 
regions of the very old foundation rocks, the regions of 
intense deformation of the rock strata, and the various 
geographic features. 
The data were gathered by a committee of the National 
Research Council with the aid of geologists all over the 
country, and were then compiled by the United States 
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Geological Survey. The map will be of great aid to geo- 
logical research and instruction, and it will also be useful 
to the growing number of engineers, prospectors, and 
searchers for petroleum who are applying geology to 
their problems. 


A New Industrial Language 


Davin O. WoopsuRyY 


OME years ago engineers and paint experts got the 
idea that manufacturing plants, with their long lines 
of black and grimy machines, were psychologically in- 
efficient. Over the centuries black had been the color of 
mourning, death, darkness. Why not paint factory ma- 
chines in bright colors; both to end the depressing effect 
and to improve visibility and therefore safety? Today 
that idea is leading to a revolution in factory decoration 
and lighting. Further, it has yielded a chromatic safety 
code by which all types of industrial hazard may be in- 
stantly recognized in any plant anywhere. 

Color is a powerful language, based upon fundamental 
emotions called up in the minds of all human beings 
through racial habit — red for blood and danger, yellow 
for flame and surprise, green for grass and safety, blue for 
distance and caution, white for trust and guidance. In- 
dustry is beginning to find that a code built on this basic 
language is far more powerful than words. 

Scientific utilization of color in factories divides itself 
into two branches: a code of brilliant hues for warning 
purposes, and the use of differential color planes to pro- 
duce -“‘three-dimensional seeing” around machines. By 
the proper application of these two techniques in ma- 
chine-filled rooms, experience shows, the accident rate 
can be cut by one-third or even one-half. 

This safety code employs six standardized bright colors 
as warnings for definite kinds of hazard. Brilliant yellow, 
most arresting of all, is used exclusively for stumble and 
collision obstacles, such as protruding machine parts, 
low overhead beams, edges of pits, posts in gangways — 
anything on which a man might come to grief while 
hurrying about his tasks. A particularly unexpected 
hazard is painted with alternate yellow and black stripes 
which no eye can miss, however preoccupied. 

Orange, almost as bright as yellow but psychologically 
more conducive to thought, is used for painting dangerous 
machine parts that move. Thus, on opening a gearbox or 
removing a safety guard, the workman finds that operat- 
ing linkages, flywheels, gears, shearing blades, and the 
like stand out sharply colored against a dark background. 
He knows he must keep hands off till he has found whether 
the potential danger is an actual one. 

At the other end of the chromatic scale, bright blue 
has been adopted as the color to warn that an unusual 
condition exists; objects so painted must not be disturbed 
or touched without first checking. A blue tag, for ex- 
ample, hung on the gate of an elevator shaft means that 
repairs of some sort are being made; the operating button 
must not be pushed. Printed words on the tag explain 
the situation after the color itself has prevented a thought- 
less employee from a habitual action that might have 
killed someone. A similar tag would be hung on a boiler 
out of service while men were inside cleaning it, or on a 
switch box controlling a machine taken out of service for 
repair. This convention is not arbitrary. It was borrowed 
from the railroads, which for years have been using the 


blue tag to say: “ Keep off. Men are working on or near 
this object.” 

The most familiar warning colors are red, green, black, 
and white. The new safety code follows the long estab- 
lished conventions: In the industrial plant, red signifies 
exclusively fire-fighting apparatus — extinguishers, sand 
pails, axes, and so on. Green, except for its use in diluted 
form as a background color on machines and walls, is 
employed only for first-aid cabinets, stretchers, and sick- 
bay doors. White, as on the highways, is used to direct 
traffic, sometimes being replaced with black when back- 
grounds are light in hue. These six colors (with black) 
compose the entire color code. Its simplicity and lack of 
confusion are already paying handsome dividends wher- 
ever it is used. 

Three-dimensional seeing, though not a warning sys- 
tem, is based on the same psychological responses to 
different colors. The man who runs a lathe must see the 
workpiece with ease and in good contrast to the machine 
itself. To achieve this result, machine parts directly 
associated with the workpiece are painted with so-called 
spotlight buff. The bare metal of the work and of the 
actual cutting and operating surfaces will then stand out 
in clear relief. Structural machine parts are made light 
gray, easily seen but psychologically unobtrusive. This 
color keeps them in the background, yet provides the 
distinction in interest which holds the operator’s gaze in 
the plane of his work. Properly chosen color contrast can 
be so strong as to make the apparent depth, or third- 
dimensional effect, more than normal. 

Meanwhile the shop itself is treated in distance-en- 
hancing colors that will keep the walls back and bring the 
active parts of machines forward. An impgrtant result is 
that when the attention-getting factor of the machines is 
heightened, paints of very high reflecting coefficients can 
be used on walls, floors, and ceilings, enabling the over-all 
level of illumination to be doubled without increase of the 
total light input. This improves the atmosphere and builds 
morale. And, as inevitably follows, the accident rate is 
dropped while production is moved up without fatigue. 

These results, already well authenticated in a number 
of war plants, are based on solid facts of illumination 
engineering and color psychology, verified by exhaustive 
practical tests. The colors have all been chosen for very 
definite reasons. A pigment possesses three general proper- 
ties which stimulate the human eye: hue, value, and 
chroma. Hue simply means color sensation, as red, blue, 
green. Value indicates the intensity of the color and is a 
measure of its ability to force attention. A high value will 
always shout down a low one. Chroma means purity, that 
is, richness or “flavor,” also an attention getter. These 
three properties of color can be combined in a single pig- 
ment to obtain any desired emotional level. Chrome yel- 
low, for example, has been recommended by the United 
States Bureau of Standards as the color for all school 
busses. The particular pigment chosen reflects a band of 
light in the part of the spectrum to which the eye is most 
sensitive. Its “ value” is very high; that is, it appears very 
intense and will put any neighboring color in the shade by 
contrast. Its chroma, too, is high, since the yellow is not 
mixed or confused with other pigments. Thus it has a 
dramatic punch that compels attention. 

The same method has been used in selecting every color 
for the safety code. On the other hand, painted surfaces 
intended to serve as backgrounds (Concluded on page 68) 
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Tools for Teaching 


Means and Methods Which the Navy Is Using to Train Fighters 
Offer Many Useful Possibilities for Peace 


By F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


HE cloud-splotched sky that had swirled dizzily 

downward past the nose of the fighter during the 

climb hung motionless for a breathless instant as 
the pilot shoved the stick forward. It raced madly upward 
as he roared down after the diving Jap plane. The drone 
of his engine rose to a higher whine, the line of the horizon 
where sea and sky met shot upward across the windscreen, 
the Zero showed full in the rings of his sight, he drove 
down the firing button, the chopping staccato of the guns 
burst across the hurrying shout of the engine. 

In the infinitesimal! fiash of time that separated target 
and hunter, the Zero_rolled out of its dive, up, across, 
and away. The pursuing pilot bit off a curse of disgust and 
shouted into the intercom mouthpiece slung below his 
chin, “Give us that again, will you, lieutenant?” 

With an obedience almost mocking in its docility, the 
Jap plane spun back, climbed the speeding sky, and 
dived again. This time, following it down, the hunter 
had no cause for disgust; the barking burst of the guns was 
rewarded by a red flare blotting out the quarry — the 
wanted hit was scored. 

“QO. K.,” came the lieutenant’s voice in the headphones, 
“QO. K., Jackson, that’s got it. We'll cut off and talk it 
over.” 

Abruptly the roar of the engine stopped. The pilot 
Jackson — stepped out of the cockpit to the wing and 
thence down to the floor. 

“Synthetic?” said he to the lieutenant. 
Hell. That’s the real thing if ever I saw it!” 

The “real thing” thus commended by Jackson, a 
fighter pilot with many hours of combat to his credit, 
is one of a large group of ingenious and versatile affairs 
known to the United States Navy as “synthetic training 
devices.”’ Products of the research and inventive capacity 
of an intensely hard-working and enthusiastic group of 
scientists, engineers, artists, sculptors, jacks-of-all-trades, 
and others who work under the dynamic leadership of 


“oe 


Synthetic. 


, Captain Luis de Florez, director of the Special Devices 


Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, synthetic training de- 
vices of all degrees of complexity have during the past 
three years ringed the world around in Navy establish- 
ments ashore and afloat. Captain de Florez, a distin- 
guished engineer in civil life, is a graduate of the Institute, 
a member of the Class of 1911. The devices developed 
under his direction have contributed directly and incal- 
culably to the winning of the war, and, far more impor- 
tant, to the winning of it at the least possible cost in lives 
of young Americans. 

The physical gamut run by these devices is amazing — 
in cost, from a penny or two to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; in size, from a cardboard package a couple of 
inches in greatest dimension to a building 45 feet high; in 
intricacy, from the simplicity of a pocket toy to the order- 
ed complexity of a telephone exchange. Wherever its place 
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in these rankings, however, the individual synthetic train- 
ing device is characterized by its shrewd utilization of 
means carefully chosen to secure a desired end, and by 
its embodiment of principles of teaching and training 
that will be found to offer much of pronounced value to 
pedagogy and to industry. 

The trainer in which our pilot tried himself out 
combines ingeniously a number of mechanical, optical, 
auditory, and tactile elements, each of which singly is a 
conventional part of the ordinary technological world. Com- 
bined as they are, they make possible in a single small 
room and at relatively inconsequential cost, the simulation 
of actual combat conditions. More than that,. the 
trainer — as has been suggested — allows conditions to be 
controlled for the correction of errors and the develop- 
ment of technique in ways impossible in flight. 

It consists of a fighter cockpit, with stub wings and the 
“‘greenhouse”’ of a fighter, including rudder, stick, throt- 
tle, adjustable bucket seat, gun, sight, and so on. Here the 
student takes his place. Below and in front of him, where 
the engine would normally be, is the instructor’s station, 





Untted States Navy 


This “panoramic gunnery trainer” mounted on an antiaircraft 

gun gives opportunity for sighting and manipulation of the gun 

in simulated combat. A projection system in the box shows real- 

istic motion pictures of attacking enemy aircraft, which the gunner 

attempts to shoot down, his hits made and rounds fired being 
automatically recorded. 
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also completely equipped with stick, rudder, throttle, and 
control switches. In front of this mock-up plane is a screen, 
on which a skyscape is thrown by rear-projection appa- 
ratus. Movement of the student’s controls causes the sky- 
scape to move up, down, and across the screen as the 
actual scene would seem to move with the same control 
manipulation in actual flight. The illusion of flight thus 
produced is convincing beyond doubt in itself; it is aug- 
mented by sound tracks providing the noise of an engine, 
which are also connected with the student’s controls in 
such wise that what he does is registered in sound. 

The enemy plane which Jackson shot down is a silhou- 
ette which moves up, down, and across the screen in ac- 
cordance with the movement of the instructor’s controls. 
It assumes different attitudes, sizes, and headings at the 
instructor’s will. Linkage between the student’s and the 
instructor’s controls enables the student to bring the 
target plane into his sight by proper “flying” of his own 
fighter. Then down goes the firing button. If he wishes, 
the instructor may switch on a light which is projected 
on the screen whenever the trigger is pressed and shows 
the student where he should be aiming. Whenever the 
student makes a hit, a red flash covers the target plane 
on the screen. The number of rounds fired and the number 
of hits made are automatically recorded on counters. 

Even the most vivid imagination, unfortunately, can- 
not hope to grasp how intensely this synthetic trainer 
creates the sense of reality. The unwontedly dramatized 
opening paragraphs of this article find their justification 
in the fact that they were written in an endeavor to con- 
vey some surmise of the extreme verisimilitude which the 
trainer produces. So great it is that after a mock battle 
long-experienced combat pilots step out of the trainer 
cockpit with their throats raspy from shouting and their 
shirts wet with sweat. 

More important éven than verisimilitude, however, is 
the teaching relationship which the trainer permits. Here, 
student and instructor are in a sense pitted against each 





other, engaged in a simulated life-and-death contest. But 
this utilization of the competitive spirit is not cold-blooded 
exploitation. On the contrary, it is tempered in sensible 
ways: Communication between student and instructor 
is always possible; by means of the projected point-of-aim 
light which has been mentioned, the instructor may guide 
and assist the student as judgment of the student’s re- 
action advises; whenever circumstances so indicate, the 
entire situation may be “frozen” for analysis and dis- 
cussion. Thus the device does far more than import into 
a compact building a vivid replica of battle in the skies 
over the Pacific; it permits the dissection of that battle 
and the repetition of phases as many times as are neces- 
sary to settle problems. It is in this regard that synthetic 
training as the Navy is practicing it, may well be expected 
to point the way for schoolmasters and for shop foremen 
in time to come. 

Synthetic training is by no means confined to a single 
student at a time. On the contrary, a device known as 
the “operational flight trainer” gives opportunity for the 
development of teamwork. An exact replica of a multi- 
engined patrol plane, it is designed to teach complete crew 
co-operation on the ground. Pilot, copilot, flight engineer, 
radioman, and navigator by means of it become familiar 
with every phase of flight procedure under operational 
conditions. The machine is “flown” by pilot and copilot 
exactly as the actual airplane is flown. Controls and 
switches are interconnected through an automatic measur- 
ing and calculating system which translates manipulation 
into readings on the instruments and into warning signals. 
The “feel” of the controls, the engine noise, and the vibra- 
tion of the hull are simulated. Outside the fuselage, the 
instructor by means of a system of telltale dials and lights 
is continuously informed of all the acts and responses of 
the crew. He can introduce emergency conditions, such as 
failure of one or both engines, icing, rough air, shifting of 
the center of gravity, and failure of the fuel supply. The 
theoretical path of the flight is shown on a chart on his 
table, and the track of the craft 
is plotted automatically accord- 
ing to the theoretical course. All 
members of the crew operate 
their equipment exactly as they 
would in the air. The crew hence 
may be given complete missions, 
be briefed, and go ahead with 
the assignment as they would in 
actual operations. In truth, the 
only difference between this syn- 
thetic flight and an actual night 
or instrument flight is the ab- 
sence of the sense of physical 
danger, and of that there is no 
consciousness in the actual situ- 
ation anyway. 

Close kin of the operational 
flight trainer are the Link “ce- 
lestial navigation trainer” and 
the “bombing trainer.” In the 
first of these, a mock-up plane is 
slung (Continued on page 46) 


The power system of a Navy bomber, as 
a “maintenance trainer” panel displays 
and systematizes it for study 
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Railroad Comfort and Patent Furniture 


Expression of a Powerful Inventive Urge in Devising New Means 
for Bodily Comfort Revealed an Aspect of the Nineteenth 
Century of Great Historical Import 


By SIGFRIED GIEDION 


Autuor’s Note. — This essay, as was my discussion of 
Linus Yale, Jr.’s pin-tumbler cylinder lock in The Review 
for November, 1943, is part of a volume which will deal 
with the creative as well as the destructive influence of 
mechanization. It is based upon research into the hitherto 
unexplored development of the Nineteenth Century’s con- 
stituent furniture. This first part centers in the development 
of the railroad coach and the adjustable seat. Subsequent 
parts will deal with the sleeping car: the convertible seat and 


the folding bed. — s. G. 


of the ruling taste, is an outgrowth of fashion. 

Every period shapes life to its own image and drapes 
it in forms peculiar to itself. By a historical necessity, 
each fashion — indeed every style — is bounded within 
its own limited time. But across and beyond this cireum- 
scribed period there enters another factor, of fluctuating 
intensity: This is the quantum of constituent elements, of 
the fresh impulses generated within the period. In them 
lies the historical import of an era. They can wither from 


Te furniture of the ruling taste, like the painting 


Fig. 1. The men’s compartment of an American railroad coach, 1847. The upholstered seats 
are separated from one another by an iron rail, over which the back rest — a plain iron 
bar — moves backward or forward. The passage to the next coach is uncovered, and the 
windows are scanty, or, as Charles Dickens dryly noted, there is “a great deal of wall.” 
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L' Iiustration, Parts, 1847 


memory, it may be for centuries, as did the antique herit- 
age. But at a certain time they come up once again in 
man’s consciousness, reaffirm their reality, and form the 
solid ground for new departures. So, for instance, the 
Renaissance used antiquity as its springboard, and so 
in recent decades, the study of primitive man furthered 
insight into repressed instincts. 

It was the ill fortune of the Nineteenth Century that 
the art and furniture of its ruling taste seldom found an 
outlook upon the absolute, the genuinely inventive. In 
the course of time, artistic and historical voyages may re- 
veal other aspects, as the surrealist painters have already 
discovered. The mixture of banality and haut géut, natural- 
ism and eeriness, which pervades the Nineteenth Century 
can arouse a certain nostalgia. Its interiors, with their 
gloomy light, their heavy curtains and carpets, their dark 
wood, and their horror of the void, breathe a peculiar 
warmth and disquiet. All in all, they reflect the profound 
pessimism that hangs over the whole realm of feeling 
in this period. That is one face of the century, a direction 
opposite to that of practical life, to the aggressiveness 
and optimism of industry. 

The realm of feeling remained under 
the spell of that somber, chaotically 
splintered, often mendacious side. 
Taste was robbed of its emotional 
security, and gyrated periodically in 
vicious circles. Thus, in the Thirties, 
the Sixties, and the Nineties, the ro- 
coco manner was adopted again and 
again in various ways without ever 
adding anything but transitory trim- 
mings. 





Fig. 2. Detail of the Fifteenth Century 

swing-back bench in the W erl altarpiece 

by the Master of Flémalle. Iron arms, 

pivoting on pins, permit movement of the 
wooden back rest. 
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RECLINING AND SELF-ADJUSTING 
EAR SBA, 





FOR NIGHT OR DAY TRAVELING. 


Fig. 3. In this reclining and self-adjusting car seat, 1855, the 
swing back becomes a starting point for growing comfort. The 
convex side of the curved back rest supports one’s spine for day 
travel; the concave side supports the head and shoulders at night. 
This picture is from a trade card in the Bella C. Landauer 
Collection, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


There is no difference between the pseudomonumental- 
ity of the buildings and that of the furniture. Both belong 
to the transitory phenomena, unquickened by the blood 
of true inventiveness. Yet they dominated the feeling of 
their day and mercilessly stifled every impulse that sprang 
from the deeper sources of the period. 

The unexplored complex of patent furniture stands 
apart from the ruling taste. It called forth nearly all the 
constituent powers of the century. It revealed the century 
as it liked to relax when wearing none of its masks. This 
patent furniture tackled problems in a manner com- 
pletely new to the century. 

How did it come about? 

A unifying trend runs through the still unreckoned 
solutions. Furniture was dissected into separate elements, 
into separate lanes. These movable elements, which a 
governing mechanism linked and regulated, enabled the 
furniture to change in adaptation to the body and various 
postures. It was thus endowed with a flexibility unknown 
before, and ceased to be a rigid, static implement. Not by 
accident did the problem of mechanically operated arti- 
ficial limbs draw so strong an interest at this time. Patent 
furniture could perform alternate functions. What inter- 
ests us more, it could take on any desired position of the 











human body, change from this position, and return to the 
normal. Comfort actively wrested by adaptation to the 
body, as against comfort passively derived from sinking 
back into cushions — here is the whole difference between 
the constituent furniture and the transitory furniture !* 
of the last century. 

The basic problem of patent furniture was above all a 
problem of motion. The Americans of about 1850 to 1893 
drew upon an almost inexhaustible fantasy to solve the 
motion problem for furniture. Often they were not at all 
interested in the special use their chair was to serve; they 
simply wished to contrive a new mechanism, such as a 
seat that would incline and be fixed backward or forward. 
And so the American Patent Office would introduce a 
new category, such as “tilting chairs.”” Abundant as the 
solutions were, this problem of motion was by no means 
simple. The European furniture of about 19290 likewise 
sought to adapt to the contours of the human body. But 
there dissection into separate planes fell short in almost 
every attempt. One stays anchored in the unvarying 
position of the frame of these pieces; one is not carried 
back — as in the American office chair or barber’s chair 

— from the reclining position to the normal which permits 
one to rise without effort. 





RUTH BOND BRSY 


Fig. 4. The “railroad rest” of 1857, as another card in the 
Landauer Collection presents it. The passenger fixed the rest to 
his seat at a convenient angle. 


In the four decades from 1850 to-1890 no activity of 
everyday life was taken for granted. An unbridled in- 
ventive urge shaped everything anew. Furniture, like 
other things, underwent the process of transformation. 
This called for an independence of feeling and the courage 
to see with new and untried eyes. These very qualities 
made the nation’s vigor at that stage. No 
conventions cramped the combinatory fac- 
ulties of the inventors, whether they de- 
veloped types for new purposes or whether 
they endowed existing types with an un- 
dreamed of convertibility and mobility. 

The America which exhibited at the in- 
ternational expositions between 1851 and 
1889 was not ashamed of its non-“‘artistic” 
furniture, which, seen beside the pompous 
European display pieces, no more caught 
the eye than did the simple? revolver of the 


* Footnote references will be found on page 31. 


Fig. 5. In the second United States patent for an 
adjustable railroad seat, 1851, the back rest was 
adjusted by an “arrangement of two levers. . . , 80 
that any required height of back may be carried and 
reversed from and to either side of the seat” and 
secured “firmly in its position at any required angle.” 
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ness in a most original field, and 
they seemed destined to form the 
nucleus of a museum of the Ameri- 
can way of living. They might have 
stood witness for one of the most 
vital periods in the shaping of 
America. The prosperous 1920's, 
however, could spare neither the 
room nor the money for their fur- 
ther preservation. They were sold 
as so many odds and ends. A baf- 
fling lack of historical consciousness 
is demonstrated in the fact that 
these models were treated as so 
much rubbish. 

That this constituent furniture 
of the Nineteenth Century should 
so far have passed unnoticed in his- 
tory one can understand; it slips 
through the meshes of an approach 
confined to purely formal and sty- 
listic criteria. It was created as the 
ZZ) functional answer to definite prob- 








Fig. 6. This “recumbent seat for railway carriages,” 
American, Samuel Colt, beside the hand-chased pistols of 
the Frencl# smiths. A page from the catalogue of the 
Parisian international exposition of 1878 * tells us in what 
lay the American’s pride at that time: perforated veneer 
seats, office desks, adjustable book supports, an auto- 
matic sofa spring-bed and lounge, a combined rocking 
chair and cradle. 

A glance over the publications of the United States 
Patent Office shows what ramified subdivisions had be- 
come necessary in every category. Some 70 different sub- 
divisions were added, in the Seventies, solely for chairs of 
different purposes. The Patent Office in Washington is the 
only place where this movement can be surveyed. Until 
1926, the original models remained sheltered there. As a 
whole they offered a rare vista over American inventive- 














Fig. 7. An adjustable 

railroad seat of 1858, with 

mobile footrests and leg 
rests 








1855, terminated in a metal disk clamped 
between two plates. It pivoted, tilting backward and forward. 





lems — functional solutions, it is 
true, but whose veritable meaning 
has roots lying deep in the funda- 
mental nature and habits of man. 


RAILROADS AND PATENT FURNITURE 


The French report on the Centennial Exposition of 
1876 at Philadelphia is a thorough guide to the tools, 
machines, furniture, and other implements there dis- 
played.‘ The reporter, looking for an adequate term to 
explain their peculiarity to the French public, could find 
no other expression for it than “Pullman car style.”” He 
was alluding to simple outlines and plane surfaces, free 
of ornamental overgrowth. These are the characteristics 
that naturally emerge in the course of mechanized pro- 
duction. To the European of 1870 or 1880, who used 
mechanization to simulate handwork, plain furniture 
must have appeared as something out of ken, as something 
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Fig. 8. This composite sketch, comprising two of the inventor’s patent drawings, shows an effort in 1858 to transform the railroad seat into a 
couch without pre-empting extra space. The inventor’s plan was to hoist every second bench ceilingward, after which both benches would 
unfold to form beds. 


not yet named, that best was to be labeled after the most 
popular product of the American development: the Pull- 
man car. 

Instinctively the right word was chosen. The sleeping 
car associated with Pullman’s name is almost the sole 
survivor of the immense group of patent furniture. The 
sleeping car alone has continued to develop without break 
to this day. All the other categories — excepting purely 
technical furniture — suffered a setback around 1893 
from which they never recovered. 

To the contemporary of 1855 all these ventures in 
building barbers’, dentists’, and invalids’ chairs that 
would be comfortable, suited to function and to physio- 
logical demands, ranked on a par with the patent reclining 
railroad chairs. Even the now forgotten models of con- 
vertible sofas and folding beds were regarded as important 
as the earliest, trail-breaking patents for the upper berth. 

If we probe the now commonplace notion of the “sleep- 
ing car” and ask: Of what elements does it really consist? 
we find them in two widespread types of furniture — the 
convertible seat for the lower berth and the folding bed 
for the upper. And putting the same question for the 
ordinary American coach, it too proves to be based on a 
particular type of patent furniture that was elaborately 
developed, the reclining chair. Sleeping car and coach, 
parlor car and dining car, are typical products of the 
American movement. They sprang from patent furniture, 
from the aspiration to create a new type of comfort. 

Even today a wide gap separates the American con- 
ceptions of the traveler’s comfort from the European. 


Tue TRAVELER’Ss COMFORT 


The extraordinary comfort that has slowly developed 
in American travel undoubtedly had something to do with 
the great distances. Overproduction — private lines com- 
peting against one another — also was a contributing 
factor. But the basic reasons must be sought in another 
sphere; they are to be found in sociological ground. 
The explanation lies in the divergent political attitudes 
that prevailed in Europe and in America in the Thirties, 
when railroads came into being. 

Distance was not the decisive factor. As early as 1836, 
six years after the opening of the first American passenger 
and freight line, a 13-mile stretch between Baltimore and 


Ellicott, a rudimentary sleeping car was rigged up for a 
night journey of a few hours on the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, today a section of the Pennsylvania. A pas- 
senger coach was divided into compartments each con- 
taining three simple bunks, one above the other. Neither 
was it, as one might think, competition that decisively 
stimulated this development. Rather, it was the attitude 
toward comfort which so sharply differentiated the 
American from the European trends. 

The way each country met the question of comfort and 
of segregation into classes around 1830 mirrors the atti- 
tude of the ruling groups to the people as a whole. Over 
France and Germany at this period, the Restoration 
reigned, giving absolute privilege to its ruling classes. 
The railroad cars were built on the principle that the 
masses deserved little consideration. More than 80 per 
cent of those who traveled sat huddled together on rough- 
hewn wooden seats, and countries with four classes also 
used cattle cars for passengers. Only the upper strata of 
society could afford any degree of comfort. 

In these things, the birthmarks often linger on long 
after their original causes have vanished. On the Conti- 
nent to this day the “wooden” class has survived. True, 
the space allotted to the individual has tripled since the 
Forties, the wooden benches have been somewhat fitted 
to the shape of the body — but they remain stiff and 
immovable, as at the outset. 

America had one travel class only (except for Negroes 
and later for immigrants). European observers between 
1830 and 1860 are constantly surprised that the United 
States had not two, three, or four passenger classes, but 
only one. Although it had certainly no superfluous window 
space and was simple and even primitive, the American 
coach of the Forties revealed a regard for human dignity 
and, in the upholstered benches, a rudimentary attempt 
at comfort (Fig. 1). For all its simplicity it reflected the 
democratic ways of the time, for everyone knew: “No 
other shall have any better than I.” And this democratic 
conception lived on into the mid-Sixties, until Pullman 
became one of the first to arouse in the American public 
an inclination for luxury. The notion endures, even today, 
that every person who travels is entitled to a minimum 
of comfort. This standard —a coach class with fully 
adjustable seats — no other country has rivaled. 
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Fig. 9. An adjustable railroad 
seat of 1858, with hinged footrests 
and mobile back rests and head- 


rests 


As the cause which had greater weight than all the 
others in developing comfort in American travel, we may 
point to the fact that the energetic construction of 
American railroads in the second half of the Fifties coin- 
cided in time with the efflorescence of patent furniture. 
It was a fortunate era, eager with the spirit of pioneering 
and enterprise, when men did not fear either to take 
chances or to answer with their own person. 


THE-.COACH AND THE ADJUSTABLE SEAT 


The American coach of the Forties was simple; yet it 
started with a dignified conception of man and in the 
quest for comfort (Fig. 1). Technically described, seat 
and back rest became independent of one another. True, 
the back consisted of no more than a bar, a prop for one’s 
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spine, but a mobile bar which the passenger could swing 
over so that he might always sit facing the direction of 
travel. In pattern this swing bar was nothing new. Placed 
before the hearth, the Gothic swing-bar bench of the 
Fifteenth Century, shown in Fig. 2 and in the frontispiece 
to this issue, allowed one to sit with either one’s face or 
one’s back to the fire. The swing backs found today on 
American trains and streetcars derive from this simple 
rail of the Forties, which at the same time opened the way 
for the future mobility of the railroad seat. Soon after- 
ward, the Fifties were to develop in rapid sequence whole 
series of solutions, often fantastic. 

Starting from the swing back, the earliest patents 
(1851) * contemplated means of setting the back rest for 
height as well as for inclination. It became adjustable, for 


Fig. 10. A barber's chair of 1888. 
Whether in barber’s chair, rail- 
road seat, or drawing-room 
furniture, everywhere at this time 
comfort was sought through 
active adaptation to the body. 
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America as appropriate for everybody. 





L’ IUustration, Parts, 1857 


adapted to the exigencies of travel. 





Fig. 12. Parlor-car accommodations in an express train between 
Chicago and Kansas City, 1888, as depicted by a card in the 
Bella C. Landauer Collection of the New-York Historical Society. 
To enjoy comfort in traveling became the prerogative of the wealthy 
in America after the late Sixties, The revolving chair with high 
back rest and extending footrest had originally been regarded in 


. 


example by “an arrangement of two levers in a 
cross position,” and was secured “firmly in its 
position at any required angle” ’ (Fig. 5). 

Thence grew the desire to build seats that one 
might adapt for day or night traveling by the 
device of a back rest whose front and rear fol- 
lowed different curves. In its normal position, for 
day travel, the convex side supported the spine, 
whilst at nighttime the concave side supported 
the head and shoulders — “the outside turned 
inside . . . at the same time raised high enough 
to support the head and body equally well for 
nightriding.”’ * A small advertisement for this 
patent has by chance been preserved, clearly 
illustrating the adaptation of the day and night 
positions (Fig. 3). 

Comfort was to be attained, whether by com- 
plicated mechanisms or by simple devices like the 
‘railroad rest” (1857) that the passenger brought 
with him and hooked on (Fig. 4). Soon another 
problem moved rapidly to the fore, and attention 
turned to the convertible armchair. What had 
originally been invented for invalid chairs was 


Fig. 11. The “salon” car which the Chemin de Fer de I’ Est offered Napoleon now to be transplanted to every railroad seat. 

III in 1857. To enjoy comfort in traveling was regarded in the Fifties as a Toward the close of the Fifties, inventors 
prerogative of the emperor. He is seated in his “place @honneur”; the entire seemed possessed with the idea that the railroad 
outfit is that of a “salon” on rails and, with its rigid furniture, is not at all seat, within its narrow space, must be made as 


comfortable, as adjustable, as convertible as was 
humanly possible. Not satisfied “to adjust the seat to any 
position required,” ° they were ambitious to make “the 
seats . . . adjustable for night travel so as to form a 
comfortable berth,” '° that is, to transform seats into beds 
with no loss in numbers. It was like squaring the circle, 
and proved insoluble. But there is something appealing in 
these often freakish ideas: a desire to find the democratic 
solution that will allow everybody to enjoy an equal share 
of comfort. 

Everyone was entitled to a bed. One inventor proposed 
a “swinging frame,” which would be upright and reach 
the ceiling during the day, and which at night could be 
lowered like a drawbridge to offer the traveler a slightly 
inclined plane on which he might stretch out.’ Another 
suggested “constructing every alternate seat in two dis- 
tinct parts” — one, the frame, remaining fixed; the other 
being raised on guiding columns or posts. “In this manner 
the seats are enabled to be converted into comfortable 
double sleeping couches situated upon horizontal planes 
at different elevations, the backs of the several seats being 
thrown back and sustained . . . to effect this result.” 
Thus the passengers would sleep in two tiers, which over- 
lapped like the tiles on a roof * (Fig. 8). 

A whole string of inventors, mainly around 1858," tried 
to devise railroad seats as, later on, barbers’ chairs or 
dentists’ chairs came to be designed: with adjustable 
headrests, hinged backs, and swing footrests. One — as 
early as in 1855 — mounted his swivel seat on a clamping 
disk carried by a post. It could tilt backward and forward 
like a bicycle seat * (Fig. 6). A second inventor aimed at 
mobility by a system of slotted hemicircles and thumb- 
screws whilst he slid out the leg rest telescopically '° (Fig. 
7). A third balanced his seat on an “oscillating pedestal.” ’ 
A fourth constructed his with swinging footrests, an 
adjustable back, and a headrest regulated by helical 
springs ® (Fig. 9). These complicated devices also were 
applied to barbers’ chairs, but not until decades later 
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(Fig. 10). A simplified form of this type of armchair with 
extensible footrests appeared in the Eighties in the parlor 
car, destined for wealthier passengers (Fig. 12). It was 
then in current use: An advertisement shows a gentleman 
traveling at ease between Chicago and Kansas City in 
1888. The patents of the Fifties intended the comfort of 
their seats to be shared by everybody. 

The attempts pile up, too numerous to list. The in- 
ventors were determined to conquer comfort for travel, 
to-let each passenger be free to shift his position at will. 
Many of these types were found unfit for practical use, 
yet they were alive with an original, savage, mechanical 
fantasy that disdained the hard and fast, the clinched 
and riveted, that aspired to realize anything, even the 
impossible. These railroad seats are the Jules Verniads 
of furniture. As a totality they bear within them the seed 
of a future development. 


(To be continued) 
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Pullman Company 
Fig. 13. The first Pullman drawing (parlor) car, 1875. The 
revolving and adjustable armchairs with their simple outlines are 
as far from the exuberant forms of the Nineties as from the 
overstuffed streamliners of the 1930's. 





Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc 

Fig. 14. Adjustable folding chair used in airplanes, 1936. Al- 

though well designed for lightness of material and in the best tradi- 

tion of patent furniture, it suggests a trend to artificial heaviness of 

appearance — the outcome, it would seem, of the “streamlining” 

that, in so many areas, perpetuates the showiness of Nineteenth 
Century ruling taste. 





Safety in Postwar Homes 


In Plans for the Development of Dwellings, Safeguards for 
Life and Property Must Not Be Overlooked 


By Frank L. AHERN 


problems to be met in the event of war; it is equally 

important to be prepared now to meet conditions 
which will confront the nation after the war. One of the 
important problems for the postwar period will be the 
construction and marketing of houses which will be ade- 
quate from the standpoints of quality, quantity, health, 
and safety. It is the purpose of this article to emphasize 
some safeguards which, if given due consideration in 
planning, will reduce losses of life and property. 

Some enterprising promoters may be building up in the 
minds of the public a false hope of extraordinary things to 
come in housing, notwithstanding the fact that over a 
period of 100 years, few improvements of importance have 
been made in houses other than in their equipment and 
utilities. It is to be hoped that new materials and methods 
will be developed and that they may be as satisfactory as 
those which have been used in the past and have stood the 
test of time. In the development of new materials, equip- 
ment, and methods, their safety in the finished product 
the house — should not be overlooked. 

This article will deal with problems relating to safe 
construction and safe operation of single-family dwellings 
for people with annual incomes in the range of $3,000 
to $10,000; it will not deal with apartment houses, public 
housing, or slum clearance projects. Safety will be taken 
as including both prevention of fire and prevention of 
personal injury. Homeowners in some sections of the 
United States should give attention also to the damage 
that may result from lightning,®'°* earthquake," or 
windstorm.” 

Fire Hazards. Though it may seem elementary to call 
attention to the fire hazards of heating systems, the 
record indicates that such hazards should be emphasized 
repeatedly, until enough people are sufficiently conscious 
of them to make corrections. Fire losses reported by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, as illustrated in 
the accompanying chart, show that those caused by heat- 
ing systems account for nearly 20 per cent of the total 
property damage from fires of known cause for the 16- 
year period 1927 to 1943. This experience applies to all 
types of buildings; the data relating to dwellings alone 
have not been segregated. 

Building codes have been the subject of attack in recent 
years, but the experience under the Lanham Defense 
Housing Act presents an argument in favor of reasonable 
restrictions. The Lanham Act permitted emergency con- 
struction without regard to Federal, state, or municipal 
laws, ordinances, rules, or regulations, in order that con- 
struction might proceed with the least possible delay. 
Under this act many buildings were erected in which es- 
tablished standards were not followed. As a result, large 
expenditures were required to correct faulty details. 

* Numerals refer to bibliography at the end of the article. 


ik time of peace it was wise to anticipate some of the 


Obviously, though communities which have building 
codes may be able to control the fire hazards, communi- 
ties which have no such codes or other adequate control 
are likely to have difficulty in obtaining safe construction. 

A good word must be said for brick chimneys, despite 
the fact that some are built faultily and others develop 
faults through lack of maintenance. However, for the 
homeowner who wishes peace of mind, the safest installa- 
tion so far is believed to be a brick chimney on a masonry 
foundation, constructed in accordance with recognized 
standards." 

Much effort has been expended in recent years in the 
development of metal flues to be used instead of masonry 
chimneys in temporary housing. Some California cities 
adopted metal flues after the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906, when many brick chimneys fell. Ob- 
servation of metal flues has led the writer to the conclu- 
sion that if danger is to be avoided, careful maintenance 
of them is essential. New types of metal flues have been 
manufactured with porcelain enamel inside and out. 
Asbestos insulation is provided where the flue passes 
through combustible construction. The so-called incom- 
bustible insulation was found in some projects to contain 
combustible material in such quantity that the outside 
wrapping of paper, with pyroxylin lacquer finish, was 
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Property damage from known causes of fire in the continental 

United States as reported to the National Board of Fire Under- 

writers for the 16-year period from January 1, 1927, to January 

1, 1943. Incendiary fires were not included in the data from which 
the chart was compiled. 
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ignited. For safety, a truly incombustible insulation must 
be used for this type of flue; its thickness will depend 
upon its insulating quality. Corrosion of metal due to 
chipping of the enamel has been reported. This would 
permit serious deterioration. The enameled flue must be 
handled with care. Several modifications have been made 
as the result of experience with metal flues in wartime 
construction. One manufacturer has had his flue approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

In some recent construction there has been a tendency 
to omit the basement and to install the heating unit in a 
compartment which usually provides inadequate clear- 
ance between the furnace and the walls of the compart- 
ment. The compartment idea has other disadvantages: 
For example, maintenance of a clean environment is more 
difficult, because of accumulations of dust or ashes, and 
there is a further hazard from glowing coals falling on a 
combustible floor when ashes are removed. Installing the 
furnace in the basement is much safer, and more satisfac- 
tory in other ways. Adequate clearance can then be pro- 
vided to avoid fire hazard and also allow room to make 
repairs when necessary. A basement is justifiable also for 
legitimate storage. 

The safe clearance between heating appliances and com- 
bustible construction is of major importance in fire pre- 
vention. It has been the subject of research at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards '* and at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories.’ The results of the research at the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories were used in compiling the tables of 
recommended clearances which appear‘on pages 205, 206, 
and 208 of the Building Code Recommended by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 1943 edition." 

For coal- and oil-burning furnaces, it is good practice 
to place the furnace so that the length of the draft pipe 
from the furnace to the chimney will not be excessive; 
three to five feet are believed to be a reasonable length 
for the draft pipe, so installed that unnecessary turns and 
bends are avoided. The space between the top of the 
furnace and the floor construction over the furnace should 
not be less than 18 inches. When the draft pipe projects 
above the top of the furnace, the clearance between the 
top of the draft pipe and the floor construction should 
be not less than 18 inches, unless special insulation is 
provided. No other combustible construction should be 
within five feet of the heating unit. For gas furnaces, the 
space between the top of the draft pipe and combustible 
floor construction over the pipe should be the same as 
that for coal- and oil-burning units, namely, 18 inches. 
The other space requirements may be reduced for modern 
gas furnaces, but it is’ usually possible, and certainly 
desirable, to allow a generous clearance between any 
heating unit and surrounding combustible construction or 
combustible storage. 

If left in place during the summertime, the iron smoke 
pipe connecting the furnace to the chimney may become 
corroded and softened. To give attention to this and other 
details prior to the heating season is a good investment 
in safety. The smoke pipe, for example, should be removed 
and cleaned. It should also be examined and if pinholes 
or soft spots are observed, a new one should be installed. 
The substitution of metal draft pipes, enameled inside 
and outside, in place of the usual galvanized iron type 
should result in less frequent replacements. Accumulated 
scale on the inside of the furnace reduces the efficiency 
of the heating system; it results in waste of fuel, as the 
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Nonstandard chimneys — three aspects. Top: a metal flue sup- 
ported on metal brackets is housed in a wood-sheathed enclosure. 
Middle: building paper and wire fabric have been applied to such 
an enclosure. Bottom: stucco applied to the wire fabric gives the 
enclosure the appearance of a masonry chimney. 


fire must be forced to obtain the desired heat. Cleaning of 
the furnace prior to the heating season is recommended, 
not only to keep the boiler in good condition but also as a 
safety as well as an economy measure. Accumulations of 
soot in the chimney should be removed also. 

The location of cooking ranges in relation to combusti- 
ble walls will vary with the type of range used. For coal or 
wood ranges, the space between the range and combusti- 
ble walls should be 24 inches, and the space between the 
ceiling and the top of the stovepipe connecting the stove 
to the chimney should not be less (Continued on page 52) 
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The Institute Looks Ahead 


In a Notable Report, President Compton 
Calls for Action Now on Planning for 
the Postwar Years 


Compton on October 11 presented to the Corporation a 

postwar program in which he discussed the immediate 
problems of reconversion and outlined far-reaching plans 
for advances in education in the Institute’s special fields 
of science, engineering, and architecture. What President 
Compton proposed will be of great interest not only to all 
Technology men but to educators who recognize the need 
for re-examining educational processes to meet the de- 
mands of a changing society. The Review presents that 
section of President Compton’s report dealing with post- 
war plans. Later issues will contain his report on Institute 
activities of the past year and statistical information of 
special interest. 

In opening his report, President Compton said that the 
present state of the war and the logic of our situation 
justify special consideration of postwar plans but that 
nothing must interfere with steps which can speed a vic- 
torious end of the conflict. 

“Our purpose,” Dr. Compton said, “is to provide the 
finest possible education in our special fields of science, 
engineering, and architecture; to be as effective as possible 
in the advancement of science and its important prac- 
tical applications; to mold the interests and characters 
of our students to the best type of American citizenship; 
to co-ordinate and direct these efforts in the spirit of serv- 
ice to the public. These have always been the aims of 
M.1.T. What implementation is needed to carry them out 
in the foreseeable postwar period? I shall take for granted 
that our purpose is not ‘for good’ but for ‘the best.’” 

Dr. Compton cited certain significant lessons from the 
Institute’s current war experience which have a bearing 
on the program for the future, saying: 


[: an annual report of extraordinary interest, President 


The staff and laboratories of M.I.T. have contributed enor- 
mously to leadership and achievement in the technological 
aspects of the war. Devices developed here have contributed 
importantly to success on every front and on every sea, and 
commercial war production of them has run into exceedingly 
large figures. Staff members have held high advisory, executive, 
and operating posts in the technological war organization all 
the way from the United States to the Southwest Pacific in one 
direction and to the European theater and even Russia in the 
other. ... 

In war training of Army, Navy, Air Forces, and civilian per- 
sonnel, the Institute has played a notable role. In a few impor- 
tant fields it has been the only, or the principal, training center 
in the country. In other fields it has taken its share along with 
many sister institutions, 

Although its war research and training activities have been 
on a strictly cost basis, the Institute has made other very sub- 
stantial financial contributions to the war effort. For example, 
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it has freely given the government the services of many members 
of its staff, whose salaries are equivalent to an outright contribu- 
tion of several hundred thousand dollars. . . . 

I mention such things because they prove the value to our 
country of this type of institution in a time of emergency. Its 
war value is parallel with that of a fleet or an army. But of 
course its principal value is in the year-by-year life of our coun- 
try and resides in the lives and achievements of our 35,000 
Alumni. 

This is the institution for whose performance and future we of 
the Corporation are responsible. I submit that its value to our 
country justifies maintenance of it on the highest possible plane 
of effectiveness, that we are justified in asking for support of it 
on this plane, and that we have an obligation to take the neces- 
sary steps to insure such effectiveness. . . 

Staff salaries. First in importance I would place more adequate 
staff salaries to meet increased living costs. Over a year ago the 
United States Department of Labor, as I recall it, announced 
that living costs had risen over 16 per cent during the war. Now 
two War Labor Board panels report living cost increases of 25 to 
43 per cent since January, 1941. Even before the war, I pointed 
out that our salary scale was below that of several other educa- 
tional institutions. A man valuable for our staff is usually of a 
type in demand by industry or in professional practice. We 
cannot hope to maintain our staff at the highest level with too 
large a salary differential. The war has accentuated the difficulty. 
Prices have risen and will probably rise farther after the war. 
The national income has risen to unprecedented levels, but 
academic incomes on the whole have remained constant. Thus 
the academic profession has slipped downward, relative to the 
country as a whole, and will slp farther unless something is 
done. . 


Significant technological opportunities. “‘ We must handle 
effectively: certain great opportunities within our grasp,” 
Dr. Compton declared. “I refer to aspects of our regular 
educational and research program which have acquired 
new importance as a result of new technological develop- 
ments or social requirements. . . .” Elaborating on this 
subject, he continued: 


During the last few years there have been extraordinary de- 
velopments in electronics, instrumentation, methods of propul- 
sion, mechanisms for control of machinery, calculating devices, 
energy sources, plastics, organic chemistry, food technology, 
mechanics of materials, hydraulics, applied mathematics, and 
other fields. In most of these, members of our own staff have 
been leaders and in all of them we have men of high competence. 
They are all destined to play important roles in the scientific 
and industrial activity of the near future. They all fall within the 
scope of our educational and research programs. Students 
trained in them will be in demand and advances in knowledge of 
these subjects will be valuable. We should emphasize them 
promptly and vigorously. 

To exploit these opportunities, the Executive Committee has 
recently made these preliminary moves: authorized the establish- 
ment of an electronics laboratory as a joint enterprise of the 
Departments of Physics and Electrical Engineering, and appro- 
priated initial funds; set aside for further work in instrumenta- 
tion a substantial fund received as a result of past achievement 
in this field; authorized the construction of a special laboratory 
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for study of new propulsion devices, with provision for initial 
equipment and operation; undertaken an important investiga- 
tion of plastics on behalf of the plastics industry; appointed 
Arthur C. Cope to the new post of professor in charge of the 
Division of Organic Chemistry; established the Samuel Cate 
Prescott Laboratory of Food Technology under the direction of 
Professor Bernard E. Proctor, ’23; appropriated funds for special 
work on the mechanics of materials; made similar provision for 
expanded activity in applied mathematics; made provision to 
house a desired hydraulics laboratory in the near future. These 
are highly important moves, but I emphasize that they are only 
introductory to the possibility of really large accomplishments. 


Dr. Compton predicted that architecture, after a hard 
time in thedepression and during the war, is destined for ac- 
tivity ahead with remarkable opportunities for young men. 

Increased enrollment. Commenting on the prospects for 
enrollment in the future, Dr. Compton said that the plan 
of stabilization for a selected enrollment of approxi- 
mately 3,100 had been proved advantageous. He added 
that when the war is over, the Institute will have some 
new educational facilities, notably the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Building and the permanent section of the quarters 
now assigned to the Radiation Laboratory. Returns from 
questionnaires sent to former students now in the armed 
forces, Dr. Compton said, indicate that practically all 
who entered the service before being graduated plen to 
return to complete their Courses. Many graduates wish 
to return for postgraduate study, and undoubtedly there 
will be many applicants from demobilized soldiers who 
have not previously attended the Institute. There are also 
indications of a large number of new civilian applications 
for admission, including a surprisingly large number from 
foreign countries. 

It appears that the Institute should now aim at a nor- 
mal stabilized enrollment of about 3,600, based on a fresh- 
man class of 700 and a graduate school of 850; that during 
about three postwar years the total should be raised to 
approximately 4,500, because of returning soldiers; and 
that the Institute should operate on the accelerated three- 
term-year basis for veterans. Dr. Compton said that 
approximately $300,000 will be required for reconversion, 
readjustment of facilities, and some new equipment. 

Student housing facilities. The need for additional stu- 
dent housing facilities was emphasized in Dr. Compton’s 
report; with the likelihood of an increase in registration, 
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such facilities are not only desirable but urgent, he said. 
He recommended additional dormitory facilities for at 
least another 200 students, constructed along the lines 
of what is now well known as the “house plan.” Such a 
unit would be complete in living accommodations, includ- 
ing dining service and reading, recreation, and social 
rooms, and the house would have a younger member of 
the staff, possibly with his family, as a guide, philosopher, 
and friend to the students. The success of the Institute’s 
present “student house,” provided by an anonymous ben- 
efactor for the benefit of worthy students who operate it 
on a co-operative plan, prompted Dr. Compton to suggest 
that another student house would be a most altruistic 
project. He also cited the need for special living quarters 
for the Institute’s women students, the number of whom 
has gradually increased during the past 20 years. 

Gymnasium unit. One important need after the war, Dr. 
Compton stressed, is the construction of at least a second 
unit of the Institute’s ultimate gymnasium project, the 
first unit of which was the Alumni Pool. The new unit 
will cost approximately $300,000 or $600,000, depending 
on which of two alternative plans is selected. The larger 
unit could be used for convocations, such as graduation 
exercises and other public meetings. 

New Library with expanded functions. “‘ Both the Visit- 
ing Committee on the Library and the Faculty Committee 
on the Library have repeatedly pointed out the defects of 
the present Central Library,” Dr. Compton said. “We 
have a good group of well-organized, working branch 
libraries for the various Departments, but the Central 
Library was never designed for the purpose, is badly 
outgrown, never was adequate, and will continually be 
less so.” The report further declares: 


The Visiting Committee visualizes a new library building, lo- 
cated near the center of student traffic between Building 2 
and the Walker Memorial and connected cleverly with both. 
To give optimum library service, it should contain the most 
modern facilities of the library art, such as microfilm reproduc- 
tion and viewing, and automatic selection and delivery of card 
catalogue information. In fact it might well become a pioneering, 
or tryout, center for the ingenious mechanoelectrical aids to the 
storing and distribution of printed information, the development 
of which was just getting under way when the war broke out. 

In addition to a great technological library serving M.I.T. 
students and staff and the New England region generally, the 





The Alumni Pool, completed in 1940 as first unit of the Institute’s athletic center. The building of at least a second unit Dr. Compton 
declares a “requirement of the ‘prompt must’ category after the war.” 
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plan contemplates features which will make this library the 
cultural center of the institution. These include seminar rooms 
and headquarters for the Division of Humanities, attractive 
rooms for both study and recreational reading, music rooms, a 
little theater, and exhibition space for library and art treasures, 
including the remarkable Dard Hunter Paper Museum. Such 
facilities would contribute wonderfully to the wholesome enjoy- 
ment of college life by successive generations of students and to 
their education for enriched and well-balanced lives. 

Through several years of study, the Visiting Committee and 
its consultants have developed this plan. It is sound and thor- 
oughly worth while. Its realization should now be recognized 
officially as one of the major objectives in the Institute’s postwar 
program. As evidence of this recognition, the Executive Com- 
mittee has appointed Professor John E. Burchard, ’23, to be 
director of the libraries. . . . 


Divisions of basic and professional instruction. While 
the Institute’s educational program makes no formal 
distinction between instruction in the first two years and 
that in the later years in the educational program, Dr. 
Compton recommended that the Institute formally recog- 
nize the particular problems of the first two years of basic 
instruction by appointment in the Faculty of a Supervisor 
of Basic Instruction. He called attention to the fact that 
the Institute has, in effect, a division of basic studies ex- 
tending through the first two years, and a division of 
professional studies extending through the third and 
fourth undergraduate years and into the Graduate School. 
The program for the division of professional studies is 
set by the individual professional Departments, whereas 
the work of the first two years is more or less the “com- 
mon interest” or “common property” of all the Depart- 
ments. Dr. Compton continued: 


. . . There are problems rather peculiar to these first two 
years — problems of selection and guidance of students, prob- 
lems of handling effectively large classes with many instructors 
and many sections, problems of supervising instructional work 
of many assistants in the laboratory and some even in the class- 
room, problems of training new instructors and developing the 
best possible educational programs. One reason why this is so 
important in the first two years is that the students there have 
usually not yet reached the stage at which the urge of profes- 
sional interest accomplishes for them far more than any special 
pedagogical performance by Faculty members. For this reason 
I would recommend that the Institute formally recognize the 
particular problems of the first two years of basic instruction 
by the appointment in the Faculty of a Supervisor of Basic 
Instruction. This supervisor should not relieve the Faculty and 
Departments from interest in, and responsibility for, the work of 
these two years. He should serve rather as a focal point to mo- 
bilize and render more effective this interest. He should not 
control the instructional work of the first two years because that 
is a function of the Faculty as a whole. He should, however, seek 
to improve teaching procedures and student performance 
through his study of the problems, his advice and criticism, and 
his initiative in bringing to the Faculty or administration situa- 
tions in which action should be taken. . 


Education of superior students. One of the important 
subjects discussed at considerable length in the Presi- 
dent’s Report is the education of superior students: 


. . . In a democratic society there is a responsibility to the 
poorer student as well as to the better student, especially since 
the poorer student probably predominates greatly in numbers. 
Good education for the masses is essential to stable society. 
It has been an essential feature of our national program since 
the founding of the Republic. There is, however, a legitimate 
question as to the level to which each type of education should 


be brought and as to the type of responsibility of any given edu- 
cational institution. I take it, for example, that our state uni- 
versities and other institutions wholly or principally financed 
by public funds have a basic responsibility to provide educa- 
tional facilities for every category of young man or woman whose 
education will be beneficial to the community. On the other 
hand, it is certainly proper and in the public interest that some 
institutions, including those under private management, should 
have the privilege of concentrating on special types of education, 
Certain institutions may undertake to provide only the most 
advanced type of educational program. Others may go to the 
opposite extreme and specialize on education for persons of lesser 
natural endowment, including even those who are physically or 
mentally handicapped. There is room and real need for all of 
these types of educational effort. 

The Institute has for many years striven for the ideal of pro- 
viding only the highest attainable type of education in its tech- 
nological fields. A corollary to this policy is, as an ideal, to have 
only good teachers and good students. To a staff imbued with 
this ideal, the entire educational effort takes on the aspect of an 
“honors program.” The admission of any educational element 
which is admittedly less than the best obtainable, whether in 
staff or curriculum or teaching procedure, tends to be viewed 
by our staff as an admission of failure and almost as a moral lapse 
in the line of duty. It is partly for this reason, I believe, that our 
staff has on the whole not been excitable over any one specific 
plan for dealing with superior students. Nevertheless, the sub- 
ject has really received exceedingly careful and constructive 
consideration, and I would enumerate the following achieve- 
ments of very distinct value, which have enthusiastic backing 
as meeting the situation in specific fields. 

Three Courses — Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and Marine Transportation — conduct co-operative 
courses with certain important industrial organizations. These 
combine the purpose of handling superior students with the ob- 
jective of giving these students a valuable educational experience 
in contact with practical problems of the industries in which 
they are most interested. One Department, Chemical Engineer- 
ing, attains essentially similar objectives through its program of 
practice schools, which are operated with co-operation of three 
important types of chemical industry. Three Departments — 
Electrical, Mechanical, and Aeronautical Engineering — con- 
duct honors courses, in which superior students are given special 
freedom and responsibility. The Departments of Physics, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics, and others deal in similar manner with their 
superior advanced students, though not under the formal label 
of “honors. . . .” In addition to these, there was formerly the 
very successful Research Laboratory of Applied Chemistry at 
the postgraduate level in the Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment. This was discontinued during the depression, but I be- 
lieve it should be re-established just as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

These special programs have generally given excellent results. 
Each appears to be well suited to the Department of study in 
which it is established, with the additional factor that the en- 
thusiasm of the Department for its particular program is one of 
the most important requirements for its success. . . . 

The Faculty committee on the study and handling of superior 
students will again go into action once the war emergency has 
passed. Postwar conditions will differ somewhat from pre-war 
conditions, and it is reasonable to expect that new opportunities 
or improvements over the methods that have thus far been 
found successful may be possible in the near future. . . . 


National security. “Realistic planning of the future 
activities of the Institute,” Dr. Compton said, “must in- 
clude consideration of its contributions to national se- 
curity. You may be surprised by the magnitude of these 
contributions, measured budgetwise, since the founding of 
the Institute. Since its establishment in 1861 the aggre- 
gate expenditures by M.I.T. for all operating expenses 
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total $210,000,000 in round numbers. Of this amount, a 
total of $100,000,000 has been spent for purposes of na- 
tional security by direct contract with Army, Navy, or 
other governmental agencies. Thus almost 50 per cent of 
all the operations of the Institute since its beginning have 
been directly concerned with national security.” 

Dr. Compton emphasized that the temper of the times 
justifies the expectation that the Institute’s contribution 
to national welfare will continue to be substantial. Prior 
to this war, Technology maintained a postgraduate educa- 
tional program in various scientific and engineering spe- 
cialties for certain branches of the War and Navy depart- 
ments. It appears certain that this activity will continue 
after the war, with increased emphasis and in new fields. 
The Institute’s assistance in developing various important 
instrumentalities of war is also expected to be continued 
and expanded. 

Commenting on government plans to consider the es- 
tablishment of one year of military training for young men 
beyond the age of 18, Dr. Compton suggested that if 
this plan becomes a national policy there would be no 
point in continuing military training at the Institute dur- 
ing the first and second years. In this event, he proposed 
that the advanced Reserve Officers’ Training program, 
which has been very successful in the past, be continued. 
He also expressed the hope that if national compulsory 
military training is adopted, a naval R.O.T.C. unit will be 
established at the Institute. 

Conversions. Turning to problems of conversion and re- 
conversion after the war, Dr. Compton spoke of the vari- 
ous buildings that have been constructed during the 
emergency, adding that the Institute would have an in- 
terest in acquiring certain structures under suitable terms. 
Summarizing the requirements of the proposed postwar 
program, Dr. Compton estimated that the Institute 
would require $4,000,000 for additions to plant and ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 a year for increased budget. 

“This is a brutal way of stating what is really needed 
to provide brains and services,” said Dr. Compton. “‘ How 
can this be secured?” He then pointed out: 


Increased enrollment will provide some additional income. 
We can re-examine our tuition charges on the basis of increased 
living costs and national income. We can count on considerable 
support of some projects through industrial or governmental 
contracts. But all reasonable and proper income from these 
sources will be inadequate. One gift of $25,000,000 would take 
care of the situation, but “‘mysterious Mr. Smiths” like George 
Eastman are as rare in numbers as they are in spirit. . . . 

We have enthusiastic hope for this institution’s effective fu- 
ture. We have science in large quantities, not only in the work of 
the institution but in the spirit with which its opportunities are 
analyzed and its affairs administered. . . . Over against this 
hope and faith in the future, we cannot fail to recognize some 
very serious problems facing us, and all other educational in- 
stitutions, and many other bulwarks of our society in the years 
to come. . . . On the encouraging side I would urge that the 
value, effectiveness, and prestige of the Institute have never 
before been at so high a level. This is certainly a strategic van- 
tage point from which to inaugurate the next advance. . . . 


Director of Libraries 


O the newly created post of director of libraries, the 
Corporation last month appointed Professor John E. 
Burchard, ’23, director of the Bemis Foundation. The 
significance of the program for the direction of which this 
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DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 


John E. Burchard, ’23, named to a newly created post 


administrative office has been created is discussed in full 
detail by President Compton in an important section of 
his annual report. Professor Burchard began his new 
duties immediately, although he will continue for the 
duration to give a large portion of his time to the impor- 
tant war work on which he has been engaged for the past 
four years. 

“As director of libraries,” President Compton said in 
announcing the appointment, “Professor Burchard will 
assume administrative direction of the Institute library 
and museum system, but he will have as his immediate 
and major task the planning of a broadened program of 
library service. Included in this program is the develop- 
ment of plans for a new library building for which the 
Institute hopes to be able to secure the necessary funds 
and which will serve not only as a great central scientific 
and technical library but also as a center of the humani- 
ties and a broad program of cultural activities at Tech- 
nology. The plan envisages the Institute libraries’ be- 
coming a great technical library service center for this 
part of the country and contributing substantially to the 
cultural activities of the Institute community, especially 
in the field of the humanities. 

“The appointment of Professor Burchard leaves un- 
changed the present able staff of the Technology Library 
headed by William N. Seaver, Librarian, and is intended 
to assure adequate emphasis on the new program by 
placing it under the direction of a policy-making adminis- 
trative officer analogous in position to that of a dean in 
the instructional organization.” 

Professor Burchard brings to the new post of director 
of libraries exceptional qualifications based on broad 
experience in business and technical fields and a wide 
affiliation with scientists, architects, and engineers. Long 
a student of functional design, he is well fitted to appraise 
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the requirements of a great library, and his own experience 
in research, both before and during the war, gives him 
an unusual grasp of the scope and application of the lit- 
erature of science and the complex and far-reaching 
service demands which university libraries must meet. 

Professor Burchard was born in Marshall, Minn., in 
1898. He attended the college of liberal arts of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for three years, interrupting his 
education to enlist in the United States Army Medical 
Corps. After service in the American Expeditionary 
Forces he was discharged in the spring of 1919 and entered 
the Institute. He was graduated with the degree of bach- 
elor of science in architectural engineering in 1923, and 
devoted the next two years to graduate work leading to 
the degree of master of science in architectural engineering 
in 1925. During the years of his graduate work he gained 
valuable administrative experience as assistant to the 
Head of the Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. He also served as a part-time instructor in the 
Department of English. 

Upon completion of his graduate work, Professor 
Burchard joined the staff of Bemis Industries, Inc., and in 
a period of 13 years became director of research, vice- 
president, and a member of the board of directors of that 
corporation and of its subsidiary, the Housing Company. 
In 1938 he returned to the Institute as director of the 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation with the rank of 
professor. Before the war he traveled widely in Canada, 
England, Holland, Germany, Belgium, and France for 
special studies. 

Since July, 1940, Professor Burchard has devoted all 
his time to important war work, first as executive officer 
of a committee of the National Academy of Sciences and 
later as chief of one of the 18 divisions of the National 
Defense Research Committee. During the war he has 
served as member of several war committees dealing with 
specific naval and military problems and has headed 
several scientific missions to Great Britain, the Central 
Pacific, and the Caribbean. Since last July, Professor 
Burchard has been assistant chief of the office of field 
service of the Office of Scientific Research and: Develop- 
ment. He is also a member of the joint committee of the 
National Defense Research Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research to study the ballistics of 
wounds. 

Professor Burchard has written extensively for domestic 
and foreign periodicals and was coauthor with Albert 
Farwell Bemis, ’93, of The Evolving House. He was an 
editorial associate of The Review for a number of years 
beginning in 1938, and its readers will recall his many able 
contributions. He is widely known as a speaker and has 
been a guest lecturer at Princeton University, Dartmouth 
College, Norwich University, Black Mountain College, 
New York University, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and Radcliffe College. 

In various professional capacities Professor Burchard 
has served on important committees, including the na- 
tional council on housing research of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the board of directors of the 
Housing Association of Metropolitan Boston, the com- 
mittee on postwar reconstruction of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and the committee on conservation of 
cultural resources of the National Resources Planning 
Board. During the war he has served as a member of the 
central technical committee of the Office of Civilian De- 





fense. Before the war he was a delegate to meetings of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in Amsterdam and 
in Washington. 

Professor Burchard is a member of the advisory council 
of the department of physics of Princeton University, 
the advisory council of Black Mountain College, the 
American Institute of Architects, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the Newcomen Society of England, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Chi Psi and Tau Beta Pi fraternities, and the St. Botolph 
Club of Boston. He is a former vice-president of the 
Alumni Association of the M.I.T. 


Appointed 


WO appointments closely associated with the pro- 
A. gram of postwar activities discussed in Dr. Compton’s 
annual report were announced recently: Arthur C. Cope, 
associate professor of chemistry at Columbia University 
and distinguished for his work in organic synthesis, has 
been appointed professor in charge of the Institute’s 
Division of Organic Chemistry. Norman J. Padelford, 
formerly a member of the faculty of the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy and now a special consultant for 
the Department of State, has been appointed professor of 
international relations. 

Dr. Cope, who will be on leave of absence for the dura- 
tion to complete important war work, was the recipient on 
September 13 of the $1,000 American Chemical Society 
award in pure chemistry. This award, one of the most 
distinguished honors in the field of chemistry, is made 
annually for outstanding research. The importance of 
Dr. Cope’s contributions in the broad field of plastics and 
drugs was emphasized in the citation of the award. 

A native of Dunreith, Ind., where he was born in 1909, 
Dr. Cope was educated in Indianapolis and graduated 
from the Arsenal Technical Schools. He then entered But- 
ler University, from which he was graduated with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in 1929. From that year until 
1932 he carried on graduate work in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he was a teaching assistant 
from 1929 to 1931 and a research fellow during 1931-1932, 
when he was awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
His research for the doctorate was carried on with Pro- 
fessor S. M. McElvain. From 1932 to 1934, Dr. Cope was 
a National Research Fellow at Harvard University, 
where he worked with Professor Elmer P. Kohler. For the 
next six years he was a member of the faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College, advancing to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. In 1941 he was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship 
for studies of the phenomenon of tautomerism. That same 
year he joined the faculty of Columbia University, and 
has been on leave of absence since 1942 to serve as a tech- 
nical aide on the National Defense Research Committee, 
with headquarters at Columbia University. Dr. Cope 
has been secretary of the division of organic chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society since 1939. 

The appointment of Dr. Padelford is part of the co- 
ordinated four-year program in the humanities and social 
sciences recently announced by the Institute. His associa- 
tion with Technology emphasizes the importance of in- 
ternational relations and associated subjects paralleling 
professional courses in science, engineering, and architec- 
ture, and indicates the growing importance of these sub- 
jects to our future scientists and engineers. 
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ARTHUR C. COPE 
Professor in charge of the Division of Organic Chemistry 


At the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, which is 
associated with Tufts College, Dr. Padelford won wide 
recognition as an authority in the field of international 
relations. As a special consultant at the Department of 
State in Washington since 1942, he has worked on prob- 
lems relating to the establishment of a new general inter- 
national organization. He is a member of the special com- 
mittee on inland transport. He also participated in the 
recent Dumbarton Oaks conference on international se- 
curity and organization and is an expert on European 
inland waterway regulations. 

A native of Haverhill, Mass., he is the son of the Rev. 
Frank W. Padelford and Grace Ilsley Padelford. After 
attending the Huntington School, he was graduated from 
Denison University in 1925 with the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy. He carried on advanced studies at Harvard 
University, where he was awarded the degree of master of 
arts in 1928 and his doctorate in philosophy in the follow- 
ing year. In 1928 he was appointed Ozias Goodwin fellow 
in international law at Harvard and held the Sheldon 
traveling fellowship in 1929. 

Dr. Padelford was a teaching assistant in government 
at Harvard University from 1926 to 1929 and held a simi- 
lar post at Radcliffe College for the year 1927-1928. He 
was appointed assistant professor of government at Col- 
gate University in 1929 and became head of the depart- 
ment in 1933, serving until 19386 when he was appointed 
professor of international law at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. In 1940 he was a member of the 
faculty of the Harvard Summer School. 

Dr. Padelford was a leader at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education from 1936 to 1939 and was chairman of 
the Student Volunteer Movement in 1926. He has been 
consultant on questions of international law for the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, New York, since 1930. From 





M.1.T. Photo 


NORMAN J. PADELFORD 
Named professor of international relations 


1936 to 1941 he was a research associate in the Bureau of 
International Research at Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College, and has carried on important researches 
in the Department of State, the National Archives, and 
the Navy Department in Washington, as well as at the 
British Foreign Office, the Public Records Office in Lon- 
don, England, and in the Panama Canal Zone. He has 
served on the Commission to Study Bases of a Just and 


‘ Durable Peace, the committee on religious liberty of the 


Foreign Missions Conference, the advisory board of the 
Accién Hispanica .Pro Solidaridad Continental, and the 
advisory council of the Masaryk Institute of New York. 

Dr. Padelford is a member of the American Society of 
International Law, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the Foreign Policy Association, the American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, the international 
and comparative law section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and the United States Naval Institute. His frater- 
nity is Tau Kappa Alpha. An extensive writer in his 
special field, he is the author of Peace in the Balkans, 
International Law and Diplomacy of the Spanish Civil War, 
as well as numerous articles. His latest book is The Pan- 
ama Canal in Peace and War. 


Division of Food Technology 
| Sy senesaape: greyed of food technology as a separate 


division of the Department of Biology and Biological 
Engineering, and the appointment of Professor Bernard E. 
Proctor, ’23, as director of the division have been an- 
nounced by President Compton. The laboratory of the 
division has been named the Samuel Cate Prescott Labo- 
ratory of Food Technology as a tribute to Dr. Prescott, 
94, whose notable achievements in this field during his 
long association with the Department of Biology and 
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Public Health brought to him international recognition. 
The importance of food technology has been strikingly 
exhibited during the present war by the way in which 
scientifically treated foods of highest quality and unparal- 
leled quantity have been provided for our armed forces 
and for the enormous lend-lease program. This achieve- 
ment has come about not by emergency acceleration of 
research but as the result of constant and ever broadening 
development during the last half century. 

Technology was the first educational institution in 
America to undertake the specialized training of men in 
food technology. In 1896, a course in industrial biology, 
dealing with the industries concerned with the manufac- 
ture and preservation of food, was given by Dr. Prescott, 
then a young instructor in the Department of Biology. It 
was in the same year that he, in collaboration with William 
Lyman Underwood, ’98, published the first of a distin- 
guished series of papers on the fundamental relationship 
of time and temperature in the canning industry which 
were considered epoch making in changing an industry 
based upon individual experience to one under scientific 
control. Not only sterilization by canning but refrigera- 
tion, pasteurization, and other methods of prevention and 
control of food spoilage were studied in this program 
given to a small group of students; by the time the first 
World War started, the work had been much extended. 
As a major in the Sanitary Corps of the Army, Dr. Pres- 
cott had direct charge of the investigations into dehydra- 
tion of vegetables, and as a result of his work the basic 
principles of an industry were given wide applica- 
tion. After the war, with Dr. Prescott as head of the De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health, the work in food 
technology was further expanded. 

Dr. Prescott was a highly successful teacher, and the 
men who studied under him have almost without excep- 
tion gone rapidly to the front in various branches of the 
food technological field. He is regarded as the father of the 
Institute of Food Technologists. During the 10 years pre- 
ceding his retirement in 1942, the work in food technology 
and industrial microbiology became highly important and 
was widely recognized. Dr. Prescott was greatly assisted 
by Dr. Proctor, then an instructor and now Professor of 
Food Technology and director of all the work in that 
subject. Professor Proctor was graduated in 1923 and 
was awarded his doctor of philosophy degree in bio- 
chemistry in 1927. Under his direction, the food research 
laboratories at M.I.T. have been greatly extended in 
scope and usefulness and much research of special sig- 
nificance to the war has been carried on with outstanding 
success. After the war, it is expected that the food tech- 
nology laboratories will be newly housed. 

Professor Proctor has been widely known in the food 
industry in this country. He has for the past three years 
been closely associated with the work of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General and since July, 1942, has been 
chief of the research and development branch in relation 
to Army food supply, a position of the highest importance 
both to the Army and the food industry. 


Promotions 


REDERICK J. ADAMS and Lawrence B. Anderson, 
’30, have been promoted from the rank of associate 
professor to professor on the faculty of the School of 
Architecture and Planning. Professor Adams is in charge 





of the Course in City Planning and Housing and is widely 
known as an authority in that field. Professor Anderson, 
who joined the staff as assistant professor in 1933, is 
professor of architectural design. In association with 
Herbert L. Beckwith, ’26, Associate Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design, he designed the Institute’s Alumni Pool, 
Briggs Field House, and several of the new laboratories. 


Charles F. Park, 1869-1944 
ROFESSOR CHARLES F. PARK, ’92, director of 


. the Lowell Institute School since its establishment in 
1903, died at his home in Taunton, Mass., on September 
26. Professor Park had also been a member of the Faculty 
of the M.I.T., from which he retired in 1934 after 42 
years of service in the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Since his retirement he had devoted his attention 
to the affairs of the Lowell Institute School. 

Professor Park was born in Boston in 1869, the son of 
William Robert Park and Ann Eldredge Park. He re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science at Technology 
in 1892 and joined the staff of the Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering in that year. He became an instructor in 
mechanism in 1894, assistant professor in 1900, associate 
professor in 1906, and professor in 1912. After 1911, he 
was also director of Technology’s mechanical laboratories. 

In 1934, because of the rapid developments in mechani- 
cal engineering, the steady growth in size and importance 
of the Lowell Institute School, and anticipated extensions 
of this work, Professor Park found it necessary to give 
his full time to the school. 

He was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, and the National Education Association. He be- 
longed to Alpha Tau Omega and was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

In 1894, Professor Park married Maud W. White of 
Taunton, Mass., who survives him. 


Centenarian 
LTHOUGH Professor Robert H. Richards, ’68, was 


100 years old on August 26, letters and messages of 
congratulation are still coming in. It was a memorable day 
for the Institute’s oldest living graduate, last member of 
its first Class. He celebrated the day at his summer home 
in Randolph, N. H., where he received scores of callers. 

Among the messages and congratulations was one from 
the Old Wellingtonian Society of Wellington College, Sur- 
rey, England, where he studied as a young man. The Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy by unanimous 
instruction of its council in special session sent felici- 
tations of all his fellow members, and the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences paid him a warm tribute. In a 
letter in which he spoke for the Corporation and himself, 
President Compton commented on the great value of Pro- 
fessor Richards’ fruitful years as a pioneering teacher and 
an engineer who has won international recognition in 
his profession. The American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, of which he is a former president 
and vice-president, and has been (Continued on page 68) 
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MAGNESIUM’S MODERN MATHEMATICS 
+19% -14% = 100% 


Revere Magnesium Alloys 















RELATIVE THICKNESS 
REVERE MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


vs 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS and STEEL 
STEEL RATED AT 100 FOR COMPARISON 






Steel (Rated at 100) = 
Aluminum Alloys & 
Revere Magnesium Alloys [] 











[ you have a product whose weight you would 
like to cut drastically without sacrificing 
strength or rigidity, consider the simple mathe- 
matics of magnesium. Suppose it is a tank you 
are concerned about, a tank for oil or gasoline 
on a truck, a plane, or on some other equipment 
where weight-saving would be important. 

Such a tank, if made of Revere Magnesium 
Alloys, would be 74% lighter than one made 
of steel. Its walls would be only 15% thicker 
and they would be as strong as steel. Stiffness 
equal to steel would require walls only 65% 
thicker, and you would still have a tank 63% 
lighter than steel. You can have equal or greater 
strength and stiffness and still save weight. 

Remember that adoption of Revere Magnesium 


Alloys means economy, not only to the user of 
the finished product because of light weight, but 
marked economy to you in handling, manufactur- 
ing and shipping. The Revere Technical Advisory 
Service will aid you in realizing those savings. 

Send for your complimentary copy of the new 
32-page booklet, “Revere Magnesium Ailoys 
and the Light Metals Era.” 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
MAGNESIUM-ALUMINUM DIVISION 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y: 
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No job is too big and none is too small, either in 
scope or quantity, for the Taft-Peirce Contract 
Manufacturing Division. Whether it be an aircraft 
hydraulic control valve of 37 parts, the assembly 
measuring no more than 6” x 4” x 2“, or a No. 3 
vertical milling machine, like these shown com- 
pleted’on our assembly floor, Taft-Peirce Contract 
Service can tool and produce a single part of either 
of them, or the complete unit in whatever quantities 
may be desired. In either case, production is exact- 
ly uniform—shipment by shipment—in accordance 


FOR DESIGN, 














with the customer’s specifications. Yet there is 
nothing extraordinary about either of these jobs, 
as far as Taft-Peirce is concerned. For the Taft-Peirce 
Contract Division has had over half a century of 
comprehensive experience, serving manufacturers 
in every field of industry throughout the world. You 
can get a clear idea of how this unique service can 
fit into your own production picture, simply by 
writing on your letterhead for the picture-and- 
caption book titled: “Take It to Taft-Peirce.”” The 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


DEVELOPMENT, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


Take It to Taft-Peirce 
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SAYS G. T. BAKER 


President 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 


ee 

Priston weight savings have a highly practical value to 
manufacturers and airline operators. ‘To the commercial oper- 
ator, every pound of unnecessary weight saved means increased 
earning Capacity. 

‘National Airlines’ maintenance and operations figures show 
$156.04 as the annual value of one pound weight saved per air- 
plane operated by us. 

“We find BOOTS NUTS very fast to attach—they can be used 
over and over again and they outlast the plane.” 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. A-1 


Representatives in New York . Chicago . Detroit « Indianapolis . los Angeles > Kansas City 
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Boots Nuts Save Upto60 Lbs.Per Plane 


®@ Lighter,all-metal Boots are tougher, safer. 

® Wartime standard fastenings on every 
type of military aircraft. 

@ Post-war standard fastenings on all com- 
mercial ships. 

@ Can be used again and again, without 
weakening their self-locking grip. 

@ They'll “outlast the plane.” 

@ Approved by every government avia- 
tion agency. 


BOOTS STEEL 
ANCHOR NUT 
(W2S #8-32) The 
comparable fiber nut 
is 151.2% heavier 
than this all-metal, 
steel, self-locking nut. 





SEND FOR FREE WEIGHT-SAVING BOOKLET 
Actual weights of over 250 different self- 
locking nuts used in aircraft, comprehen- 
sively reviewed for the convenience of air- 
craft designers, engineers, operating and 
maintenance personnel, Copy will be sent 
you, free, on request. 


Dallas «+ Toronto © Montreal « Vancouver 








HE use of Tygon “T”, the rubber- 

like plastic, for gasketing is indicated 
where pressure-tight seals are required 
in connection with the handling of 
acids, alkalies, fresh or salt water, alco- 
hols, oils, greases, or gasolines. 


In such service, the inherent chemical 
inertness of Tygon “T”, its non-aging 
and non-oxidizing properties, and the 
ease with which pressure-tight seals are 
formed, represent advantages not fully 
possessed by any other natural or syn- 
thetic material. 


Tygon “T” may be readily formulated 
to meet a wide range of specific 
requirements. It may be made in formu- 
lations which will not support combus- 
tion; in non-toxic formulations for food 
and beverage handling; in formulations 
of varying flexibilities, some of which 
retain their flexibility at temperatures 








Chemically inert rubber-like material 
forms a pressure-tight seal unaffected 


by acids, alkalies, oil, or moisture. 















as low as 80 degrees below zero. Tygon 
“T” gasketing is suitable for use at tem- 
peratures up to as high as 150° F. 


Tygon gasketing is available in these 
forms: 


@ We can furnish sheets, tape, ribbons, 
strip or extruded rings from which 
you can cut your own gaskets; 


@ We can furnish the complete gasket, 
died out from sheets, or cut from 
extruded tube or rod stock, to meet 
your specifications. 


@ Or we can furnish molded gaskets 
to solve highly complex sealing 
problems. 


Why not send detail and assembly 
prints to us for analysis, suggestions, 
and samples of Tygon formulations 
best suited for your needs? Write today 
to: The U. S. Stoneware Company, 


Akron, O. In Canada, to: Chamberlain 
Ensineering (Canada), Ltd., Montreal. 


The development of effective means 
of corrosion control has been the work 
of The U. S. Stoneware Company for 
more than 78 years. Today, some four- 
teen production divisions in the United 
States and Canada, all operating under 
unified research and management 
policies, are manufacturing a wide 
range of specialized materials, each hav- 
ing individualized abilities for combat- 
ing various corrosives. If you have a 
corrosive problem, we offer our help. 


U. S. STONEWARE 


Since 1865 


New York Akron, O. 





TYGON TANK LININGS AND GASKETING MATERIALS ¢ TYGON SHEETINGS FOR SURGICAL AND HOSPITAL USE -« 
TYGON MOLDED ITEMS ¢ TYGON LIQUID FORMULATIONS ¢ TYGON DIPPING FORMULATIONS 





TYGON FLEXIBtE TUBING 


TYGON TAPE #© TYGON MASKING MATERIALS 


























Large Naphtha Polyform Plant, designed and built by Lummus, produc 


100 folate alse halehilelaMmelel sme jiela 


De construction and initial operation of the 
world’s largest butadiene plant... the world’s big- 
gest combination cracking unit ... more than 90% of 
the TCC Units completed or under construction .. . 
these are a few of Lummus war-time projects. 
Cooperating with the petroleum industry in its “all 
out” drive to victory, Lummus has also built complete 


plants for the production of 100 octane gasoline . . . 


Naphtha Polyform units for the preparation of buty- 
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lenes . . . iso-octane and alkylation plants . . . isobutane, 
isopentane, base stocks and other 100 octane stock 
preparation units . . . solvent plants for the production 
of specification aviation lubricating oils . . . also am- 
monium picrate, phenol and toluene plants. 

Lummus has surveyed, engineered and built many 
refineries and chemical plants in all parts of the world, 
including England, Russia, China, South America, 
Mexico, Europe, Netherlands Indies, Burma, India and 
the Near and Far East. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY « 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LUMMU$ 
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between a domed sky above on which appear 20 or more 
collimated stars, and a screen below on which landscapes 
are projected, simulating altitudes from low levels to more 
than 30,000 feet. Ground speed — the rate at which the 
landscape moves across the screen — and wind drift can 
be varied. The navigator’s technique undergoes thorough 
testing as he makes sextant shootings of mist-dimmed 
stars from the plane. The bombing trainer utilizes the 
projected landscape, on which the bombardier locates his 
target. Bombing runs are made as with an actual bomber, 
the bomb release is pressed at the calculated correct mo- 
ment, and soon thereafter a flash of light on the screen 
indicates just where the simulated bombs have fallen. 
With these devices as with the others, the instructor is 
in constant touch with all that his student or students 
may do. It is in this close co-working that the synthetic 
trainers move out of the realm of merely ingenious mech- 
anisms and must be recognized as pedagogical instru- 
ments of great value. They enable the instructor to watch 
unseen as his students go through their paces in condi- 
tions perfectly simulating those of actuality, and, more 
than that, they permit him to intervene, to increase com- 
plications, to correct errors, to emphasize values, at the 
moment when such action is of greatest value. Beyond 
this, they allow for the exchange of experience between 
instructor and student. If the instructor has been through 
a delicate and dangerous situation, he can set up compara- 
ble simulated conditions, study the solution which the 
student produces, explain and discuss it in the light of his 





Machines for precision work. 





WHS No. 6 BV Worm Gear Reducer 
used on Fiat Surface Lapping 


CUTTER P. DAVIS, M.LT. '19, President 


own knowledge. Given instructors of the right sort — and 
it should be said emphatically that one of the most impor. 
tant contributions of the Special Devices Division is jp 
its function as a graduate school turning out instructors 
who are able and sincere teachers in the best sense of the 
term — the teaching relationship combines competition, 
emulation, and collaboration between a developed and a 
developing mind on a common problem. 

It would, for instance, be difficult to find a clumsier 
tyro at mechanical complexity than the writer of this 
article, to whom the safe-and-sane driving of a vintage 
sedan at a pace so slow as to be maddening to all unfortu- 
nate sharers of the same road used to be a most taxing 
experience. Put such a “student” for 10 minutes before 
the synthetic device which Captain de Florez’ men know 
as 12-E,, “flight engineer’s panels,” and one would 
properly not expect much. The student’s panel is an awe- 
some congress of dials, gauges, switches, buttons, and levers. 
It is what the flight engineer deals with in a multiengined 
plane, the arcanum where he performs the mysteries asso- 
ciated with warming up, starting, getting off the ground, 
maintaining steady flight, and coping with weather con- 
ditions as directed by the pilot. As has been suggested, all 
its dials, gauges, and so on, register on the instructor’s 
panel whatever the student does. Thus when he starts 
his motors — and the sound effects are most convincing 
— but fails subsequently to regulate the fuel mixture, the 
instructor’s telltale reports the fact, and in an instant a 
coughing sputter to port and to starboard has the student 
frantically surveying the board to see which of the things 
he was told he should do he didn’t do. Once that mixture 

(Continued on page 48) 


Dependability 


WHS SPEED REDUCERS are Used 
In Over 100 Industries 


There is a WHS Reducer for every 
application! Many installations 
have been in continuous service 
for 10, 15 and 20 years... under 
good and adverse conditions. . 
on intermittent and 24 hour duty 
.. subject to steady or shock loads. 


WHS Reducers are made by the 
first producer of stand- ., 
ard speed reducers to be 3 
shipped from stock. Send @ 
for new catalog No. 144. 








WINFIELD H. SMITH, Inc. 


MAY STREET. 


-SPRINGVILLE 


-» ERIE COUNTY..NEW YORK 
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In the competitive postwar epoch, industrial secu- 
rity will be found only in continuous adaptation. 
In mastering this fluid situation, management 
can rely heavily on its instrument of techno- 


logical adaptation, industrial research. 


Arthur DB. Little, Ine. 


Chemists — Engineers 


30 Memorial Drive 


Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
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READY FOR INSTALLATION 


Nd YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
LABORATORY 








Complete service features are provided in 
the Laboratory Desk. Hot and cold water, soapstone 
sink, double gas cock, duplex A.C. receptacle and two 
metal upright Burette Rods— all are supplied. This 
Hamilton desk is ample in overall size, providing 
flexible storage space. Write today! 

F.0.B. Factory $185 





SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
42 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 46) 


is corrected, maybe a pulsating whine indicates that he 
has not synchronized the motors. Yet, complex as the 
problem is, and fearsomely real as the simulation makes 
it, the running advice and encouragement of a good teacher 
are there to back him up, to remind him, to warn him, 
As a consequence, even the utter tyro after his second turn 
at the board feels that first faint glimmer of confidence 
which is, as every teacher knows, the essential condition 
for the beginning of conscious, planned learning. 

By proper employment of the principles and techniques 
used in these trainers for warfare, special trainers for 
peacetime can readily be developed. Virtually any opera- 
tional situation encountered in industry is susceptible to 
such treatment. More and more as the process industries 
expand, operation depends upon the manipulation of con- 
trols, the reading of dials and gauges, the handling of 
switchboards, all for the direction of chemical reactions, 
physical combinations, electrical phenomena, which are 
themselves unseen by the operator. The plant manufac- 
turing synthetic rubber, for example, offers a training op- 
portunity analogous to that used by the Special Devices 
Division in preparing men for fixed gunnery. If the opera- 
tor does certain things in proper sequence, he gets a de- 
sired result; if he forgets, or if he breaks sequence, the 
result is not right. The control board which he will use in 
actual operation can readily be duplicated in mock-up, 
with telltales such as are used in gunnery trainers, and he 
can be given opportunity thus to go through his paces 
again and again, until desired patterns of response have 
been established in his mind. Then when he takes over the 
operation of a plant representing a capital investment in 
the tens of millions, he will not waste time and resources 
in costly mistakes. 

Comparable to the problem of free gunnery — in which 
the gunner’s weapons are movable rather than fixed in the 
wings and nose of his plane — is that posed by the opera- 
tion of a city electric plant, where unforeseeable changes 
in the external situation set up competition for the opera- 
tor, as is simulated with the network analyzer at the In- 
stitute. Heavy overloads, trees that go down across lines 





(Continued on page 50) 





The TRIMOUNT 


Pressure 






The Series ‘N” Trimount Dy- \Y% 
namic Pressure Gauges offer 
outstanding advantages over 
old style, conventional instruments for measurement of air foil pressure 
distribution and boundary layers, manifold, blower rim, fuel system, 
air scoop and hydraulic system pressures, and other measurements re- 
quiring accurate, sensitive, static and dynamic interpretations. © The 
Series "N” Gauges are of the differential type with ranges from 0 to 
1000 Ibs., and frequency response from 0 to 500 C.P.S. They can be 
used with existing type of carrier amplifying equipment. Other series 
offer ranges from 0 to 3500 Ibs. Complete data and specifications 
available on request. 


TRIMOUNT Instrument COMPANY 


37 West Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Hlinois 
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SYNTHETIC FIREFLIES... New West- 
inghouse fluorescent marker lamp 
rivals the firefly in economy of 
light generation. Tiny lamp, con- 
suming only 1/10th watt, will pre- 
vent mishaps on dark stairsteps. 
Unlike lightning bug, it can be 
kept glowing continuously—at 
practically no cost. 





1/50,000,000th OUNCE... That’s 
the weight of a single layer of 
oxygen atoms the size of an air- 
mail stamp. Westinghouse re- 
search engineers have built a deli- 
cate balance that measures the 
weight of such a microscopic layer 
of oxide on metal—to determine 
resistance of special alloys to high 
temperatures. 
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POWERHOUSE ON WHEELS... The 
retreating enemy knows that the 
quickest way to paralyze a city is 
to destroy its powerhouse. Ad- 
vancing Allies know that the 
quickest way to restore order is 
to restore power. A 5000 KW 
power train, built by Westing- 
house, moves in on railroad tracks, 
hooks up to power lines, starts 
boiler and generator . . . then 
lights come on, order emerges. 





INSIDE STORY ... Transparent 
Lucite bearings now permit re- 
search engineers to visualize per- 
formance of lubricating oil in 
bearings, subjected to varying 
operating speeds and pressures. 
Red pigment shows where oil goes 
and what it does. 
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PREFORMED PLASTICS... New 
Westinghouse process in plastics 
manufacture “beats” resins into 
cellulose fibre, then shapes mix- 
ture over perforated copper form. 
Plastic is peeled off and dried, 
then plated in heated mold and 
pressed into final shape. Saves 
time in making reinforced plastics 
of intricate shapes. 
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creating a better yardstick for 
testing wartime metals 


Spectrum analysis provides the 
quickest and most accurate method 
for checking the composition of 
metals used in making guns, planes, 
tanks and ships. 


Iron has long been used as a yard- 
stick of comparison in spectrography 
—because of the large number of 
lines in the iron spectrum. 


Formerly, the best standard ob- 
tainable was iron only 99.9 per cent 
pure—containing impurities that 
produced confusing lines in spec- 
trographic pictures. 

Westinghouse research engineers 
tackled the difficult problem of pro- 
ducing a purer iron—a better yard- 
stick for testing wartime metals. 


They accomplished this by fusing 
the purest iron obtainable in a 
high-frequency induction furnace, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of 
hydrogen gas. 

Result: iron 99.99 per cent pure—con- 
taining only 1 part metallic impurities in 
10,000 parts of absolutely pure iron! 

Today, this ultra-pure iron is 
“mass-produced” by Westinghouse 
at the rate of 1000 pounds per year 
—and is used in all parts of the 
anti-Axis world to improve the 
quality of war material. 

A significant contribution, by 
Westinghouse, to industry at war 
and in the days of peace to come. 
Westinghouse Electric §£ Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charies Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mondey, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network, 








TOOLS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 48) 


all such unpredictables can be injected into a mock-up 
by the instructor, so that the student operator may learn 
through simulated conditions the ready cerebration which 
he must be prepared to practice in actuality at the drop 
of the hat. By the same token, the engine and boiler tests 
which are run on actual machines in standard engineering 
pedagogy can be greatly improved upon by the synthetic 
idea, in that breakdowns, failures, overloads, and other 
variables can be introduced into simulated operation at 
will by the instructor, and the student thus can be freed 
from the monotony and the danger of working always in 
terms of perfection. 

In the ingenuity and versatility of mechanisms such as 
have been discussed, and particularly in the philosophy of 
instruction which they embody, is obvious justification 
for the amazingly swift growth of the Special Devices 
Division and for the unstinting support which it has re- 
ceived for its work. The Navy officially recognized syn- 
thetic training as a distinct educational technique in 
April, 1941. A Special Devices desk then was established 
in the Engineering Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
By August, 1943, the desk had become a division con- 
cerned with invention, research, construction, engineering, 
production, and distribution in such wide fields as avia- 
tion, navigation, ballistics, optics, mechanics, radio elec- 
tronics, photography, and at times even medicine and 
psychology. Before Pearl Harbor, about $2,000,000 had 
been authorized; since then, more than $100,000,000 have 
been provided by the services for research and production 


ee ee ee 


in the field of synthetic training. Work has been done on 
over 600 different projects; more than 200 different de- 
vices have been produced and are being distributed. The 
scope of some of these projects is suggested by the fact 
that for the “dual projector trainer” —a vital aid in 
instruction in free aerial gunnery — motion-picture film 
was being produced by December, 1943, at a rate three 
times that of the largest Hollywood producer of entertain- 
ment films. 

For the growth thus indicated, there is equal reason in 
another great group of materials and instruments devel- 
oped by the Special Devices Division. These devices are 
not primarily for the purpose of instruction through simu- 
lated situations — are not, in other words, synthetic 
trainers. Rather, they are designed to assist in other teach- 
ing functions. In variety, breadth, and human interest, 
this group fully match the synthetic trainers, and in at 
least a dozen ways they offer strong promise of valuable 
and effective utilization in schools and colleges once the 
war is past. It is a difficult task to narrow down discussion 
of this group to individual examples; the range runs from 
compact and challenging kits for the quick preparation of 
accurate relief models of enemy territory to classroom pro- 
jectors for the study of the stars or of architecture, biol- 
ogy, geology, or any other discipline in which dependable 
recognition of objective data is essential. In the group are 
instruments which will relieve the teacher of the task of 
ascertaining the mnemonic status of his students; others 
which give the student himself a means of checking inde- 
pendently just how good his rote learning is; others 
which, by making judicious use of the competitive spirit 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Formula for 
Gontrolled Heating 


Take any large steam-heated building .. . 
Add diversified heating requirements; upper 
floors with four exposures, lower floors with 
two exposures... Install a Webster Moder- 
ator System—and you have a proven form- 


ula for comfortable, even heat. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating assures correct heat in every part 
of your building. Accurate orificing assures 
that all radiators are supplied with steam at 
the same time — but in varied quantities as 


required. 


Continuous, adequate supply of steam is 
provided by an outdoor Thermostat which 
automatically changes the heating rate to 
agree with changes in outdoor temperatures. 








The Webster Outdoor Thermos- 
tat automatically changes heat- 
ing rate when outdoor tempera 

ture changes. This device is part 
of the Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem, a central heat control that 
is saving fuel for hundreds of 
America’s commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. 





Overheating, underheating and costly waste 


of rationed fuel are ended. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of ten 
large buildings in America (many of them 
less than ten years old) can get more heat 


per unit of fuel consumed. 


If you are wondering now how to obtain 
controlled heat throughout your building 
next Winter, write for “Performance Facts”. 
This free booklet contains case studies of 


268 modern steam heating installations. 
Address Dept. TR-10 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.]. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating:: Est. 1888 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 50) 


strong in youth, bring to the business of learning some of 
the pleasure of sport; others which frankly capitalize on 
youth’s innate desire for fun and put it to profitable work. 
In one way or another, all of these devices which can of 
their nature reflect the pioneering educational philosophy 
of the division do so. Some make the student a partner of 
the teacher in the learning process. Some rely outright 
on the characteristic American love of gadgetry. Others 
are deliberately calculated to relegate to the machine, 
where it belongs, the handling of repetitive routine, in 
order to free priceless time of teacher and student for 
analysis and cerebration. 

For example, consider device 5-0, the “automatic 
rater,” familiarly and affectionately known as the “pin- 
ball machine.” It is a cabinet holding 650 cards on which 
are printed questions with several possible answers. It 
looks a bit like, not the pinball, but the slot machine 
sacred to the days of the blind pig. When the student 
presses a starter button, one of the cards appears in a 
window at the top of the affair. The student chooses his 
answer and presses one of seven numbered buttons cor- 
responding to the number of the answer he thinks is right. 
The machine records a score based on the correctness of 
the answer and the time, within a range of 20 seconds, 
required by the student to make his selection. If he was 
right, a “correct” light shows. If he was wrong, the “‘in- 
correct” light glows and no score is recorded. Then — and 
here is the shrewd common sense of it — the card moves 


to a seéond window where the correct answer may be seen 

















by the student, and it stays there for study until he presses 
the starter button again to bring another question up for 
answer. One can but think with sorrow of the hours of 
“recreation” spent in the drugstores of many a college 
town, where the pinball machine and similar gadgets 
while away the time to no purpose. The Navy has found 
that device 5-0, installed in recreation halls, is a focus of 
attraction, and that a student gets just as much fun out of 
backing his knowledge against the other chap’s as he does 
out of backing his ability to “tilt” at the right moment, 

Cousin to the automatic rater is the “visual quizzer,” 
an automatic slide-film projector which throws on a screen 
memory-refresher films, each picture carrying a super- 
imposed question with a number of possible answers, 
Score pads distributed among the class are ruled in num- 
bered boxes for the answers. The time each picture re- 
mains on the screen can be controlled from four to 
eighteen seconds, and at the discretion of the instructor 
a picture may be held as long as desired for discussion, 
For the familiar “‘ten-minute quiz,” standard in so much 
pedagogical practice, the machine offers interest and 
saving of time. 

Grandfather’s stereoscope has a descendant among the 
offerings of the Special Devices Division — a descendant 
which can be of inestimable use in teaching, whether in 


kindergarten or college. It is a molded affair eight inches 


in greatest dimension. The stereoscopic views are 16- 
millimeter film transparencies mounted around the cir- 
cumference of a cardboard disk which fits inside the 
viewer. The disk is rotated by means of a lever, and as 
each pair of pictures comes into focus, a legend identifying 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Latest 


Permanent Magnet , 
MANUAL 


NEW! A valuable, up-to-the-minute manual on the design, produc- 





tion and application of the modern permanent magnet. Pre- 


pared by The Arnold Engineering Company, this is an authoritative 
treatise based on many years’ experience in the production of Alnico 
permanent magnets for a wide range of applications. 


Contents include such subjects as Magnet Materials, Resistance Com- 
parisons, Physical and Magnetic Properties, Demagnetization and 
Energy Curves, Fabrication, Design and Testing. Charts and tables 
illustrate and explain various aspects of the discussion. 


Recent improvements have opened many new fields for permanent 
magnets to reduce the cost and improve the efficiency of many devices. 


@Write TODAY for your copy on your company letterhead. 





< THE ARNOLD ENGINEERING (OMPANY 


STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Rea ciahtet in the Manufacture 7 ALNICO . PERMANENT MAGNETS 














STEEL iS 


0.W.L Photo by Palmer, in an Allegheny Ludlum plant 


FLOWING TODAY THAT 


WILL BE FLYING NEXT MONTH 


LLOY steel, 

conceived in 
: the mighty heat 
of the electric furnace, is just being 
born when it teems into ingot 
molds. From here it rapidly multi- 
plies into countless forms and 
shapes, reaching maturity within a 
matter of days as parts in finished 
warplanes, tanks, guns, ships or 
munitions. 


Many of those products will be 
better, and will perform their war 
job without fail—thanks to the 
quality control exercised by Alle- 
gheny Ludlum on every batch of 
alloy steel leaving its mills. It’s a 


rigid control, true, but very neces- 
sary to give our fighting men the 
decisive edge in battle that better 
equipment assures. And the same 
close control, coupled with Alle- 
gheny Ludlum’s research activities 
—now developing still better fight- 
ing steels for our armed forces— 
will continue after victory is won, 
to help create better peacetime 
products for you. 


But before there can be peace, 
we at home must exert every effort 
to win the war. Collection of scrap 
metal, salvage of waste fats, con- 
servation wherever possible and 
regular purchases of war bonds are 


your contributions from the home 
front. Only thus can you give the 
men behind the guns the tools to 
assure victory. 


Ludlum 


Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘ 


W&D A-9315 





WAITING 
for the 


SHIFT 





Like every other long established manufacturer, 
Diefendorf is waiting for the word . . . the word that 
will come with V-E Day—"Convert.” 


In the meanwhile—we are in consultation with 
engineers who are thinking now of the gearing 
problems “Shift” day will bring. 


DIEFENDORF GEAR CORPORATION 


D. W. DIEFENDORF '30, President 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


diefendorf 





STANDARD PRODUCTS 


Beverage Bottling 
Machinery 
Refrigerated Dispens- 
ing Equipment 
Extracts and Flavors 
Welding Equipment 





COMMERCIAL GASES 
Carbon Dioxide (CO2) 


- : Oxygen 
Here at Liquid, while our 


> Acetylene 
production of gases and dry 
re . Hydrogen 
ice is mainly concentrated on 2 
war uses, an extensive re- Nitrogen 
search program is developing Dry Ice 


a wide variety of new peace- 
time applications for these 
versatile products. 


MEDICAL GASES 
Ethylene, Oxygen, 


It may well be that our Helium 
postwar-pointed thinking Helium-Oxygen 
can be of help to you. Your Mixture 
inquiries are invited on new Quinton 


Dioxide Mixture 
Nitrous Oxide 
Carbon Dioxide 


Pape y of carbon diox- 


ide and dry ice now perfected 


or under development by 
Liquid’s Research Division. 





"Sfiquid Carbonic Corporation 


3110 S. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 





TOOLS FOR TEACHING 
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or discussing the subject appears in a slot in the frame, 
For recognition and identification, and for testing one’s 


.memory of visual data, the viewer provides a means which 


is interesting and on call whenever wanted. 

There are three-dimensional weather maps, built on 
the principle of children’s “pop-up” books, which explain 
what a cyclone is and in so doing tacitly recognize the fact 
that mankind doesn’t experience weather horizontally, as 
ordinary maps show it, but vertically. There is a “star 
recognition trainer” —a big umbrellalike canopy that 
can be hung from a schoolroom ceiling, plus a projection 
globe that sprinkles the canopy with stars — which will 
fascinate from six-years-old to sixty and, by fascinating, 
teach. There are hundreds of models of ships, planes, 
tanks, so accurate that their silhouettes serve as enemy 
targets in the synthetic trainers that have been men- 
tioned. There are wiring boards and hydraulic benches for 
student practice and classroom demonstration. There is, 
in sum, in this group of the Special Devices Division’s 
work a rich store of directly utilizable material which 
will stir the imagination and arouse the avidity of any 
teacher. 

Beyond question, one of the most valuable by-products 
of this war will come out of the complex of initiative and 
ingenuity which has produced the mechanisms, the tech- 
niques, and the underlying philosophy we have been dis- 
cussing. Possibly that by-product will find its greatest use 
in the devising of mock-up controls and simulated situa- 
tions to determine, before a $10,000,000 plant is built, 
whether it will be a balanced plant in operation. Maybe its 
great opportunity will come rather in expediting and 
simplifying the task of mastering objective fact in schools 
and colleges so as to allow more time and energy for the 
increasingly more exacting need for analysis and theo- 
retical understanding of a world wherein the abstract and 
the abstruse play a constantly larger role. The saving 
grace for these United States in the grim necessities of 
recent years has been that they had a lead over their en- 
emies in knowledge of certain fields and were able to build 
up a lead in others. The great hope for the postwar years 
is that we shall be able to learn more, to teach more, in a 
given time than can those whose aim may be to destroy. 
For this reason most powerfully, it is important that we 
make full use of the potentialities inherent in the fact that 
the Special Devices program has been fostered, that the 
theory has been established, that the devices have been 
built and used, and that a corps of able and enthusiastic 
practitioners have been developed. 


SAFETY IN POSTWAR HOMES 
(Continued from page 33) 


than 18 inches. The clearance can be reduced if the com- 
bustible walls are protected with metal shields, but 
though such shields may be used as an expedient in exist- 
ing construction, they detract from the appearance and 
are a poor substitute for adequate clearances in new 
construction. Gas and electric ranges, however, are now 
built with such good insulation that a space of six inches 
or less between the range and the wall is not uncommon 
and is permissible. Oil-burning ranges of approved types 
(Continued on page 56) 














Advantages of PENFLEX MARINE HOSE that 
give you flexible SAFETY between deck and shore: 


PENFLEX, with four interlocking walls made from helically-wound strips of galvanized steel 


or bronze offers you: 


2 


4. 
5. 


flexibility to overcome three-directional movement and vibration that would quickly 
break rigid pipe and fittings 
strength to resist collapse and hold pressures ranging from 30 to 300 pounds per square 


_ inch depending on size and gauge 


3. 


resistance to wear, absorption, extremes of temperature, deteriorating effects of oil, 
corrosion from salt or fresh water 
inherent electro-static protection against flash fires and 


full-area, free-flow through hose and couplings. Internal diameters remain true circles. 


For full details and engineering data, write for Bulletin 58G. 


PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. 
7209 POWERS LANE PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 


Established 1902 





TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT OFFICE 


Hevi Duty Electric Co. 


Electric Furnaces 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem- 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.). 
They are standard production equip- 
ment in many national industrial plants. 


Write for descriptive bulletins 


HAROLD E. KOCH ’22, President 
GEORGE A. CHUTTER ’21, Vice-President 
ELTON E. STAPLES ’26, On Leave, U.S. Army 


BRUNO H. WERRA ’32, Director of Research 





SAFETY IN POSTWAR HOMES 
(Continued from page 54) 


are also insulated, and the safe spacing for such appliances 
is less than that required for the usual types of coal and 
wood ranges. 

The foregoing space requirements are important, as 
many fires have been caused by inadequate spacing. It is 
not uncommon to find stove installations where the stove- 
pipe is only a few inches from the ceiling, and the coal or 
wood stove a few inches from a combustible wall. 

Fires have started from faulty construction of fireplace 
hearths. Wood sheathing has been known to be ignited 
where the brick hearth was laid on top of it. A screen isa 
necessity for a fireplace, since exploding coals from the 
logs are frequently hurled into the room, sometimes ignit- 
ing the furniture. 

For safety, the burner of a gas appliance should be 
designed for the gas which is to be used. It is recom- 
mended that the gas appliances bear the label of approval 
of the American Gas Association. Such appliances are 
tested in accordance with the procedures approved by the 
American Standards Association, and such tests and ap- 
proval give assuranee that the safety devices needed are 
included as part of the appliance. 

Misunderstanding has occasionally occurred in regard 
to American Gas Association labels. The purchaser should 
be sure that the approval is for an appliance designed for 
use with the gas that is intended as fuel. Whether it is 
may be ascertained from the lists of approved appliances 
published by the American Gas Association. Approvals 

(Continued on page 58) 
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NEW MASONEILAN 
DISPLACEMENT-TYPE LEVEL CONTROLLER FOR... 


ALL LEVEL CONTROL APPLICATIONS INCLUDING 
INTERFACE SERVICE...SPECIFIC GRAVITY CONTROL 
..- REMOTE LEVEL INDICATION 











‘The new Masoneilan 12,000 Series Dis- 
placement-Type Level Controllers are de- 
signed and built to meet present-day demands 
for positive, accurate control of all types of 
liquids of all usual specific gravities at usual 
temperatures and pressures. A new type of 
control mechanism eliminates pivot bear- 
ings; gives the new Masoneilan Controllers 
extreme sensitivity...a .001 of an inch change 
in level will change the output pressure. 

A wide range of standard sizes from 14 
inches to 15 feet are available to meet prac- 
tically all the requirements of level control 
including interface service, gravity control 
and remote level indication. Special ranges 
to meet unusual requirements will be engi- 
neered to fit the application. Write, specify- 
ing your problems, and Masoneilan Engineers 
will make their recommendations. 






MODEL No. 12600 
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MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 
1190 Adams St., Boston 24, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Tulsa Toledo Chicago St. Louis Houston 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
























































SIMPLEX-TIREX 
Electric Welding Cables 





.. . for shipyards, railroads, pipe 
lines and any construction or re- 
pairs where electric welding con- 
tributes to efficient production. 


Subject to W.P.B. regulations 





SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
79 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


























Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Samson Cordage Works 
, Boston 10, Mass. 
Herbert G. Pratt, ’85, Chairman of the Board 


Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in- 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines 
and specialties. 


SPOT CORD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es- 
pecially well known as the niost durable material 
for hanging windows, for which use it has been 
specified by architects for more than half a 


century. 























SAFETY IN POSTWAR HOMES 
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are given to appliances designed for manufactured, nat- 
ural, and liquefied petroleum gases, but those for liquefied 
petroleum gas appliances using propane, butane, or a 
mixture of the two are based on somewhat different 
requirements from those for appliances using manufac- 
tured or natural gas. Domestic gas water heaters using 
propane, butane, or a mixture of the two have proved 
hazardous when located in basements. Similarly, it is not 
wise to place domestic gas water heaters in a bathroom, 
irrespective of the type of gas, for they may exhaust the 
oxygen in the small space usually allowed for a bathroom. 
The accompanying table summarizes some of the impor- 
tant requirements to be followed in the safe installation of 
gas appliances designed for liquefied petroleum gas. 


Data on AppLiANces ComMoniy Usep with Liquertep PETROLEUM 
Gas (Propane, Butane, orn A MrxTuRE OF THE Two) 


Label of Approval 
Vent Re- Required on 
Appliance quired? Appliance? * Remarks 


Space heaters Yes Yes Have large gas consump- 
tion. Products of combus- 
tion may include carbon 
monoxide when combus- 


tion is incomplete. 


Have large gas consump- 
tion. Automatic types not 
constantly attended. Ex- 
tinguishment of pilot light 
may permit escape of gas 
and subsequent ignition. 
Basements are not safe lo- 
cations for water heaters 
designed for liquefied pe- 
troleum gas; bathrooms 
may be an unsafe location 
for such heaters, because 
of small space, inadequate 
ventilation, and possible 
exhaustion of oxygen in 
the room. 


Gas water 
heaters Yes Yes 


Not as Because of absence of a 
vent, products of combus- 
tion are not carried off. 


Hot plates 
and griddles a rule Yes 


Domestic Vent pre- Have large gas consump- 
ranges ferred. Yes tion. Vent may be neces- 
See Notes sary at high altitudes 
(2,000 feet or more) to 

provide adequate draft. 

Refrigerators No Yes Low gas consumption. 


* Label of the American Gas Association is acceptable with state- 
ment on name plate or separate label that appliance is for use with 
liquefied petroleum gas only. 

Notes: Automatic cutoff is required in approved appliances to shut 
off gas supply to pilot as well as to main burner in the event that pilot 
light is extinguished. 

Plans are under way for approval of appliances for high altitudes 
ranging from 2,001 to 5,200 feet. Appliances so approved are required 
to display a high-altitude rating on their name plates. A reduction in 
rating of 5 per cent of B.T.U. input should be made for each 1,000 feet 
elevation in excess of 5,200. 


The loss of life which has occurred in apartment houses 
as a result of leaks in central refrigerating systems in 
which methyl chloride was the refrigerant has caused 
questions to be raised concerning the toxic, explosion, and 
fire hazards of refrigerants used in domestic refrigerators 

(Continued on page 60) 
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War-Time Developments will 
be ready for peace * « « 


Te prospect of peace beckons you to 
investigate what FIDELITY MACHINES can 
make better for you—better in time, cost 
and practical effectiveness. 


There are machines we are not yet talking 
about that will make important contributions 
to the textile industry, but which will be 
ready for day of transition. Others, now 
limited to military uses, will be applied to 
the products of peace. Announcement of 
these must wait. 


There are machines for wire winding, wire 
covering, hose reinforcement, for skein reel- 





To Hasten Peace, Buy 
More Bonds 


ing, for the garment industry, for medical 
use, for electrical and electronic industries, 
for testing and inspecting fabric and hose, 
which you can get now under suitable 
priority. 

FIDELITY also can help you bring an 
embryo machine of your own brain into 


‘practical form and then make it for you to 


use or sell in quantity. The best of modern 
equipment is backed up by more than a 
third of a century in designing and produc- 
ing some hundreds of intricate, precision 
machines. Write for illustrated book. 


Jutricate peutomatic Precision WMachines 


FIDELITY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
* 





3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN... 





Walker Memorial 


Technology’s Social Center 
is the 


i HOME FOR YOUR 
CLASS FUNCTIONS 


, 2m 
MENUS SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
2m 
Address: A. W. BRIDGES 
WALKER MEMORIAL DINING SERVICE 


M. I. T. 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 





















staying at 
THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't 
risk getting marooned like this. For you'll be 
within walking range of Manhattan's Midtown 
activities. Direct passageway from Grand 
Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; NEW 
MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Song, Sent, Los Angeles, 
The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, Palacio Hilton. 
Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton. President. 














SAFETY IN POSTWAR HOMES 
(Continued from page 58) 


of the unit type. Because of the small amount of refriger- 
ant provided in domestic refrigerators — usually two to* 


four pounds — the toxic hazards of a leaking refrigerant 


are not serious, as the concentration is not severe. Four” 


of the common refrigerants are: ammonia (used in ab- 
sorption units, such as gas refrigerators and kerosene re 
frigerators), sulphur dioxide, methyl] chloride, and dichlo- 
rodifluoromethane (Freon-12, or F-12). Of the four, 





i'd: 


sulphur dioxide is the most toxic; ammonia is next in or-7 
der; methyl chloride is next; and Freon-12 is practically 9 


nontoxic. 

As methyl chloride has little odor, the manufacturer 
customarily adds a warning agent (acrolein) which causes 
the eyes to water and causes irritation in the nose. The 
amount usually recommended is about 1 per cent of the 
refrigerant. While Freon-12 gives no warning of its pres- 
ence in the air, an odorant need not be added, because the 
refrigerant is practically nontoxic and noncombustible. 

To reduce fire hazards, motors for electric refrigerators 


which require lubrication should be oiled as recommended 7 


by the manufacturer (usually once in six months). 

Listing of domestic refrigerators by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories under its re-examination service provides @ 
means for purchasers to assure themselves of equipment 
manufactured in accordance with safe standards. The 
manufacturer has an option whether to put a marking of 
the re-examination on the equipment. The marking, 
when used, appears on the condensing unit and not on the 
refrigerator box. The Lists of Inspected Electrical Equip- 
ment published by the Underwriters’ Laboratories include 
the listings for specific models of refrigerators. 

Gas-fired domestic-type refrigerators should comply 
with the American Standard Approval Requirements for 
Refrigerators Using Gas Fuel. Such models may be 
identified by the approval seal of the American Gas 
Association. 

When considering the roofing of his dwelling, the home- 
owner should remember that while new wood shingles 
which have not been subjected to weather show con- 
siderable resistance to ignition in flying brand tests, 
weathering of shingles soon opens the pores of the wood 
and develops cracks, so that under certain conditions the 
shingles are made vulnerable even to small sparks. It is to 
the owner’s interest to use incombustible roofing to safe- 
guard his property from ignition by sparks or flying 
brands. The conflagration hazard is reduced by the use of 
such roofing. A lower fire insurance rate is allowed in 
many sections for dwellings with incombustible roofing 
than is charged for dwellings with combustible roofing. 

Asphalt shingles are highly resistant to ignition from 
small fire sources, such as sparks and flying brands. Once 
ignited in a general conflagration, asphalt roofing burns 
freely. Slate, tile, cement-asbestos, or metal roofing is 
preferable from a fire safety standpoint. 

Many building codes require that the interior finish 
of a garage attached to a dwelling be of Portland cement 
plaster on metal lath. The protection required for the 
wood door between the garage and the dwelling varies. 
The Portland cement plaster on metal lath has fire re- 
sistance in excess of that for a wood door, even if the wood 
door is protected with sheet metal. The inconsistency in 

(Continued on page 62) 
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custom Plastic Sections are extruded by SANDEE in great 
variety. Regardless of shape, or quantity desired, Sandee Extru- 
sion Service offers correct materials; uniform high quality; close 
tolerances; and strict adherence to the most exacting specifications! 


Here, highly skilled plastic engineers with methods and machinery of our own design, 


assure a successful finished product. If you have a problem in which Extruded Plastics 
are involved, submit it to us today, without obligation. We will gladly send samples, 


‘ideas, suggestions, and cost estimates. Sandee is one of America’s largest extruders of 


plastic products. 


Ly * Manufacturing Company 


[245 NORTH EER N AVERUE - CHIGAGO 16, tELINOTS 
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SAFETY IN POSTWAR HOMES 
(Continued from page 60) 


the protection provided for the interior finish and in that 
for the door is not justifiable, as the cost of the Portland 
cement plaster on metal lath increases the cost to the 
owner without giving him increased protection. 

The fire loss experience with garages attached to dwell- 
ings has been favorable and justifies a more liberal treat- 
ment for the interior finish. To provide protection which 
will preclude the passing of fumes from the garage to the 
dwelling and at the same time will give some fire resist- 
ance, the studding of the interior of the garage may be 
covered with wood sheathing, with incombustible wall- 
board over the wood sheathing. The butting joints of the 
wallboard should be protected with incombustible flats. 

A curb eight inches high, at the threshold of the door 
opening from the garage to the dwelling, is recommended. 
Many existing requirements call for a 12-inch curb. Other 
requirements in existing regulations, such as a concrete 
floor, lighting, heating, and drainage, are considered 
reasonable. Garages attached to small houses are often 
used for miscellaneous storage. It would be much safer to 
keep the garage free of such storage. The practice in one 
large city of depressing the floor of the garage several feet 
below the ground level creates hazards and inconvenience 
for the owner. In winter, towing assistance is often neces- 
sary to remove the automobile from the garage. 

Accident Hazards. Accident hazards in the home may 
mean different things to different people, depending upon 
their personal experience. To some, the words -bring a 
picture of rugs on highly polished and slippery floors, or 
lack of care in the storage of medicines, or faulty arrange- 
ment of pots and kettles, or one or more of numerous 
other items which contribute to personal injury .in the 





~~ Si Le. — 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
DEFORMED BARS FOR CONCRETE 


Stahleker Steel Gorp. 
Second and Binney Sts., Kendall Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone Trowbridge 1440 
WALLACE BLANCHARD, 716, Treasurer 





home. Few realize that'important safety fundamentals 
can and should be incorporated in the design of the 
dwelling. Some of these fundamentals are discussed below, 
and emphasis is placed on those details which may be 
factors in reducing falls, the most prevalent source of 
fatalities from accidents in homes.'” 

For walking up and down stairs with reasonable com. 
fort, it has been found that the slope of a stairway in 
which the product of the riser times the tread is not more 
than 75 inches or less than 70 inches, is satisfactory. The 
risers should not exceed 734 inches in height, and the 
treads, exclusive of nosing, should not be less than 9% 
inches in width. In any one story, the risers in a stairway 
should be of uniform height and the treads of uniform 
width. 

Winding stairs, which have been designed as a detail of 
architectural beauty in mansions, are not recommended 
as a safe type of stairway. Serious falls have resulted from 
use of them. The return and square-turn landings are 
recommended, since they will break a fall. A landing of 
nonuniform width, such as the skew type, will permit the 
victim to fall the entire length of the stairs. Rails, which 
are usually provided for stairs above the basement, are 
recommended for all stairs, irrespective of location. A 
closet under a combustible stairway may be a catchall for 
the accumulation of articles and materials that may be 
easily ignited. A fire in the closet may prevent the use 
of the stairway as a means of egress. Hence, closets should 
not be constructed under stairways. 

Many house designs have been observed with some 
tricky floor-level arrangements. For safety, however, the 
floor on any one story should preferably be on the same 
level. Abrupt changes in floor levels may result in falls 
and injury. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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415 Lexington Avenue 


CECIL BOLING CO. 


Sales Agents and Engineers 


HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT FOR 
REFRIGERATION—AIR CONDITIONING 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 2 of a series: for the Navy 


One battleship needs as many telephones 
as a city of 10,000 


ers, submarines, merchant ships 
too must have telephone equipment. 


When U. S. warships go into action, 
‘ telephone equipment transmits or- 
ders instantly, clearly. 


For the huge battleship “Wis- 
consin,” Western Electric supplied 
twoseparate telephone systemsusing 
equipment designed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

1. Sound powered telephone system— 


with 2200 instruments connecting 
all battle stations. These battle 


phones operate on current gener- 
ated by the speaker’s voice, so dam- 
age to the ship’s electrical power 
supply cannot interrupt communi- 
cations. 

2. Battle announcing system—with 
20 transmitter stations and over 
300 loudspeakers which broadcast 


orders in a giant voice. 


All this for just one battleship! 
Aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroy- 


ast ANNIVERS 4p, 


Western Electric 


Today Western Electric—peace- 
time maker of telephones, switch- 
boards and cable for the Bell System 
—is the nation’s largest producer of 
electronic and communications equip- 
ment to aid our armed forces at sea, 
on land and in the air. 


To speed, Victory, buy War Bonds 
regularly—and hold on to them! 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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BLUEPRINTS vs. BOTTLENECKS 


Don’t allow delay in receiving blueprints 
to hold up production. 


Such hold-ups stymie your efforts as much 
as delayed materials. 


ELECTRO SUN SERVICE means you receive 


prints on time. 


Also, we have a complete plant for PHOTO 
PRINTS and OFFSET PRINTING —all under 


one roof. 


WE'LL HELP KEEP ’EM ROLLING 
AND FLYING 


ELECTRO SUN CO., Inc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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SAFETY IN’ POSTWAR HOMES 
(Continued from page 62) 


Flagstones for walks and steps have been used attrac. 
tively. They should have relatively even surfaces to pre- 
clude the tripping hazard. Failure to observe this precau- 
tion has resulted in serious falls, particularly by wonien 
wearing high-heeled shoes. 

An economy measure that has been adopted in many 
cities is the discharge of water from downspouts which 
lead to the sidewalk. The disadvantage of this manner of 
discharge is that in winter, water from such drains may 
freeze and be an accident hazard for all persons using the 
sidewalk. Downspout connections should be made direct 
to the sewer. 

Another accident hazard is the ceiling of basements, 
which is often so low that with piping suspended from it, 
or even without suspended equipment, people of average 
height have to stoop if they are to avoid injury. Head- 
room in basements should be sufficient to permit people 
to stand erect without danger of striking the ceiling, floor 
joists, or suspended equipment. Similarly, headroom on 
stairs should be sufficient so that even tall people will not 
find it necessary to stoop on the stairs or at doorways lead- 
ing to the stairs. 

While safe construction is of course fundamental to the 
prevention of fires and accidents, some individuals create 
their own hazards. Most of us do not seem to be able to 
profit from the experience of others; we assume that “‘it 
will not happen to us.” This fact is brought out in reports 
of fires, which show the significance of faulty acts of in- 
dividuals. Those which have been the cause of many fires 
and fatalities include smoking in bed; cleaning with gaso- 
line; placing hot ashes in combustible containers; leaving 
electric irons connected; replacing electrical fuses with 
fuses of greater capacity or, worse, substituting pennies or 
tin foil; throwing burning smoking materials into waste- 
baskets or combustible containers or among easily ignited 
materials; starting fires with kerosene or gasoline; lighting 
matches in space containing flammable vapors or near 
their source; permitting the accumulation of combusti- 
bles in attics, closets, and basements. 

Such acts have in the past been charged to carelessness, 
and this explanation doubtless holds for many well- 
meaning but momentarily thoughtless people, yet for 
others it is a wholly inadequate and superficial evaluation. 
Some people are definitely callous about their own safety 
and have little or no consideration for the safety or rights 
of others. 

The observance of the foregoing suggestions for the 
planning and construction of homes and adherence to the 
principles of safety in the purchase of equipment as set 
forth in this article, combined with the exercise of ordi- 
nary precautions, should result in a reasonably safe 
dwelling for the occupants without undue increase in cost. 
Additional safeguards which might be suggested for spe- 
cial cases might not be justified for common use because 
of the additional cost. 

In all probability, there will be a period following the 
war during which millions of veterans and wartime em- 
ployees will be required to readjust themselves to peace- 
time pursuits and to determine upon the location where 
they desire to live. In this transition period, a solution 
to the housing problem might be accomplished through 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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Azz you one of the million and a half 
men who have already crossed the bor- 
der between military and civilian life— 
or, if still in the service, do you want to 
know what you're entitled to when you 
hang up your uniform? 


We have a free 24-page booklet that 
was carefully prepared by our War Ser- 
vice Bureau just to help you. Called 
“Information for Demobilized Veterans,” 
it explains the rights and privileges that 
you have earned by serving in the armed 


: forces of your country. 


Besides the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
other information listed in the right- 
hand column, the booklet has some tips 
to guide you in getting yourself vis 
lished, and a suggestion or two about a 
post-war career. 

For more than 100 years, we have 
been helping folks like you to attain 
financial security. Our advice to you 
and the thousands more who are now 


j ‘get this booklet 


being honorably discharged each month 
is—hold on to your National Service 
Life Insurance. This booklet tells you 
what to do to keep that protection and 
how to make the most of it. 

Send for your copy of “Information 
for Demobilized Veterans” today. It is 
offered as our contribution to help you 
get your feet on the ground in what 
probably seems a very different world 
after military service. A penny postal 
will bring it to you free of charge, along 
with a handsome, rugged envelope to 
keep your discharge certificate and ser- 
vice papers fresh and clean. 
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Operated from any 110 volt A. C. outlet, CAM- 
BRIDGE self-contained and portable pH meters are 
always “ready-to-go”. These instruments may be 
‘turned on continuously so that they are available 
without the necessity of a warm-up period to obtain 
stability. The electron-ray null indicator, immune to 
danger from mismanipulation, replaces the conven- 
tional, delicate pointer-galvanometer. 

LABORATORY MODEL Accuracy .02 pH, Sensitivity .005 pH. Readings 

Reproducible to .01 pH, Range 0 to 14 pH and O to 1200 mv. 


INDUSTRIAL MODEL Accuracy .05 pH, Sensitivity .01 pH. Readings 
Reproducible to .02 pH, Range O to 14 pH and 0 to 1000 mv. 


CAMBRIDGE 
INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SAFETY IN‘POSTWAR HOMES 
(Concluded from page 64) 


the construction of safe houses on a rental basis, with a 
view to eventual sale of the properties at a reasonable 
profit when conditions become stabilized. Such a com- 
prehensive plan of construction, however, would require 
the assistance of well-financed organizations. Experience 
has shown that houses constructed for sale on a specula- 
tive basis do not ordinarily include the safeguards dis- 
cussed in this article. It is believed possible for financially 
responsible organizations to conceive and execute plans 
that would be effective in producing houses to satisfy both 
safety and economic requirements. 
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‘**Better Go to Brooks” 


Can you think of any other store that, over the years, has not 
only introduced and pioneered so many good-looking things, but 
that has so definitely established a whole manner of dressing? 

Brooks Suits, Brooks Collar-Attached Shirts, Brooks Foulard 
and Striped Rep Neckties, Brooks Hats, Brooks Socks, Brooks 
Shoes, and every other visible article of clothing we sell are 
almost always distinguishable at the very first glance, and 
usually command a second long look. 
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to give you the facts. 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


(Concluded from page 22) 
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and to enhance the effectiveness of bright colors through 
contrast, are given low chromas and values and are done 
in relatively neutral hues, for the reverse purpose of re. 
jecting attention. One interesting point in the use of 
color codes for whatever service is that they can giye 
almost as good performance with color-blind people as 
with normal people. This is not by chance, but because 
red and green — the two colors which most impaired 
eyes confuse and can’t tell from gray — are not used for 
anything except fire extinguishers and first-aid kits. 

In the long run, any industrial use of color, however 
scientific, must depend for its success upon the complete 
agreement of manufacturing plants everywhere to stand. 
ardize upon definite conventions. Color is a remarkably 
powerful language when it is pure. And because it is s 
powerful, it becomes a potential menace when it is cor- 
rupted by local “vernacular” or variation in the meaning 
of its symbols. The big job ahead for our efficiency en- 
gineers is to sit down and agree upon a color code which 
will be as universal as our prevailing style of dress. An 
excellent beginning has been made. 
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a member for 70 years, as well as other organizations, 
passed resolutions expressing appreciation of his long and 
distinguished service in the mining and metallurgical 
professions. 


Adviser 
AUL M. CHALMERS, Assistant Professor of English 


and Assistant Director of Admissions, has been ap- 
pointed adviser for foreign studerits. Througi his work in 
the Admissions Office, he has come to be fam:rr with the 
large number of foreign students at the Institute and has 
studied their problems and opportunities while they are 
students in this country. Professor Chalmers will cen- 
tralize in his office information relating to foreign students 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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and will be available to consult with these students 
whenever they wish to seek counsel on their special 
problems. 

Professor Chalmers was graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1922 and later received the degree of master of arts 
from that university, majoring in English literature. He 
has taught English at the Peddie School, Lafayette Col- 
lege, and Brown University. Shortly after his graduation, 
Professor Chalmers spent a year at sea, during which time 
he visited several countries of the Orient, including Japan, 
China, and the Philippines. 

At the present time the Institute has 278 students from 
foreign countries, a considerable increase over its normal 
foreign population, which in the 20 pre-war years aver- 
aged about 200. Most of this increase represents groups of 
students sent to the Institute by their governments for 
special courses of study. There are sizable groups of naval 
officers, for example, from China, Turkey, and several 
South American countries, who are taking a special course 
in naval architecture and marine engineering. The largest 
foreign delegation at the Institute is from China and the 
next largest from Turkey. There are considerable repre- 
sentations from the countries of this hemisphere, particu- 
larly Canada, Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Argentina, 
and Mexico. 


Farewell Sweep 


EFEATING Harvard and Cornell in a triangular 
regatta on the Charles, September 23, Technology 
crews brought to a cheering conclusion the regime of 
Robert G. Moch, head coach of crew since 1939, who has 
resigned to return to his home state of Washington, where 
he will enter business. In the regatta, Cornell took second 
place in all the races. James B. McMillin will succeed his 
Olympic crew mate of 1936 as head coach at the Institute. 
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One reason why the French war department was so slow to deal with 
the Wrights was that the failures of the Ader tests were very fresh jn 
the minds of the department heads. They didn’t want to risk all the 
criticism that would be heaped on them if there should be another 
costly fiasco. 

I think that what led to the Ader report’s finally being published wa; 
that friends of Santos-Dumont brought pressure on the war department, 
They wanted to make clear that Santos-Dumont was the first to fly in 
France. (Many in France still think he was the first to fly anywher, 
though of course that is not true.) 

I hope these few lines may serve to correct your misinformation. And 
I hope that when France is restored to its former glory and beautify! 
way of life, you and I may meet there to discuss this and other topics 
of interest. Vive la France! 

Peninsula, Ohio 


We Blush 


From Gerarp CHAPMAN, ’36: 

In the June issue of The Review, I noticed with interest the frontis. 
piece purporting to picture ‘“‘Ore loaders handling iron ore at Duluth.” 
Duluth is but 20 miles from here, and I have seen the ore docks many 
times and can speak with certainty when I say that such structures just 
are not used here, in Superior across the bay, or in Two Harbors up the 
north shore, to load ore. Instead, the ore is dumped from cars into 
pockets lining the massive docks, and it falls by gravity directly into 
the hold of the vessel. There is no need for the conveyers pictured. 

If you will look into the matter, I think you will find that the strue- 
tures pictured are ore unloaders on the lower Great Lakes, where the 
boats discharge their cargoes. There, it is manifestly impossible to un- 
load by gravity, so the type of machinery shown is employed. Somebody 
must have mislabeled a number of such photographs, for I saw pictured 
in the New York Times (even that august paper can err) a vessel sup- 
posed to be unloading iron ore at Sault Ste Marie. That, I claim, is als 
not so, for I am sure there are no furnaces at the Soo, though millions 
and millions of tons of ore traverse the locks there. 


Cloquet, Minn. 


From Wiiu1aMm C. Lounssury, ’03: 

I was surprised that there was no correction concerning your frontis- 
piece in the June number showing alleged ore-handling equipment at 
Duluth. To find the apparatus pictured, one would certainly have to go 
to the lower lake ports, perhaps 1,000 miles from Duluth. 

Duluth, Minn. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 
Franxuin T. Kurt, Principal 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Four forms beginning with 9th grade. 
Thorough preparation for entrance to M.I.T. 
and other technical schools. 

Regular and accelerated courses. 


320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





JACKSON & MORELAND 
Engineers 


Public Utilities — Industrials 
Railroad Electrification 
Design and Supervision — Valuations 
Economic and Operating Reports 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





H. K. BARROWS, ‘95 


M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric Developments — Water Supplies. Reports, Plans, 
Supervision. Advice, Appraisals. 


6 BEacon STREET ’ Boston, Mass. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 


Airports — Bridges — Water Supply and Sewerage 
Port and Terminal Works — Fire Prevention 





INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


BosTon New Yorx 





WALLACE CLARK & COMPANY 
Consulting Management Engineers 


25 Years’ Planning in the Fields of Research, 
Development, Sales, Engineering, Production, 
Finance and Overall Management. 


521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Eapiz, FREUND AND CAMPBELL 
ConsuLTING ENGINEERS 
500 Firra AvENUE New York 18, N. Y. 
Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 
Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 


Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 


J. K. Camppett, M. I. T. 11 


MAURICE A. REIDY 


Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Estimates and Appraisals 
101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 
Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 
246 Walnut Street, Newtonville 
Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. 
Cornell "92 


BIGelow 8042 
J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 
M.I.T. ‘21 


THE COSMA LABORATORIES CO. 
1545 East 18th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Chemical Analysis — Testing — Consulting Engineering 
Testimony and Research 


H. Seymour Corton, M.I.T. ‘21 R. W. Friscumutsa, Case '38 
Director Assistant Director 








H. A. KULJIAN & CO. 


CoNsuLTANTs * ENGINEERS * CONSTRUCTORS 
Specialists in 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 
1518 Watnut STREET PuitapeEcpata, Pa. 


H. A. Kuryjran "19 


Moran, Procror, FREEMAN & MuEsSER 
ConsuttTiInG ENGINEERS 
420 Lex1incTton AVENUE New York 17, N. Y. 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; 
Soil Studies and Tests; 
Reports, Design and Supervision. 
Georce T. Giiman, ‘23 Wiriram H. Muegssr, ‘22 








FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 

Research, Testing and Consulting 

for Textile and Allied Industries 

665 Boylston Street 
W. J. Hameurcer, ‘21 


Boston, Mass. 


K. R. Fox, *40 E. R. Kaswett, "39 


HOMER T. BROWN CO. 


Realtors 


Real Estate Brokers Property Management 
Appraisals and Mortgages 


Brooking, Mass. 
William W. Russell °22 


1320 Beacon STREET 
Edgar P. Palmer '25 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Malcom G. Davis '25 
Vice President 
Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 
New York Reading, Pa. Washington 
61 Broadway 412 Washington St. Nat'l Press Bldg 


Allen W. Reid '12 F. E. Drake "05 
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EE RETIRE Oe ore Wy es 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Members of the Classes from 1920 through 
1944 are urged to return the questionnaire 
which was mailed to them in July. If you 
have lost yours, we shall be glad to send 
you another. We need a good return in 
order that the statistics being compiled 


may be based on complete information. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


THE ALUMNI FUND —ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 





POSTWAR PROGRAM 


MAJOR portion of the President’s Report of this year is devoted to a discussion of 

the Institute’s postwar program. It is reported at some length elsewhere in this 

issue. A comprehensive and inspiring plan, it should give every Technology man a 
feeling of added pride. 

All of us are familiar in some degree with Technology’s past achievements in the 
fields of education and research. We have yet to learn of its contributions to the 
winning of this war, but the bare outline in Dr. Compton’s report gives an indication, 
if only of its size and scope. The curtain has now been raised upon the future. It is one 
of increased peacetime service to state and nation; of a continuing flow of men who, in 
addition to having received the best possible technological training, have also had the 
advantages of a well-rounded cultural background; and of broad-visioned research 
programs which, while primarily educational, should contribute greatly to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Many of these plans cannot become operative without additional funds. The magni- 
tude of the expenditures required is shown in the report. Since its inception almost all 
of our annual gift to the Institute through the Alumni Fund has been set aside for just 
such postwar uses. We now have a clear picture of the need. Our contributions will be 
an important factor in satisfying a part of that need. 


The Clubs Sweepstakes 


It’s been a long lap since we last reported the standings in the Big Race, away back 
in July. It would seem as though positions might have altered radically in that length 
of time, but the reverse is true. There has been surprisingly little change, the first five 
Clubs being in exactly the same order. Pittsburgh is away out ahead with almost two- 
thirds of its members contributing, and Kansas City still has the largest average by far. 
All of the Clubs but one are well ahead of the general average in contributors, all but 
three in amount. 

We’re rounding the last turn into the stretch now. Anything can happen. It’s that 
kind of a race. 


Per cent of Average 
Contributors * Contribution 


Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) eer 62 $16.10 
Rhode Island (Providence) sind Me aiid 53 14.00 
Philadelphia ie. iP 50 18.20 
Northern New Jersey Coe at 49 14.30 
Cincinnati sake 38 11.10 


Central Pennsylvania (Harrisburg). . 11.00 
15.50 


hs ine 14.40 
Southwestern Association (Kansas City) . wa” dees 42.00 
Northern Texas (Dallas) oe 2 10.50 





Alumni body as a whole $13.10 





* Based on number of active members. 





TECHNOLOGY MEN 


IN ACTION 


M.LT. MEN AT WAR 








Up to September 30 over 6,279 Institute Alumni, including 27 Admirals, 1 Commodore, and 74 Generals, were re- 
corded as being in the active naval or military services of the United Nations. The new additions this month are 
Rear Adm. Frank E. Beatty ’22, Maj. Gen. Roger B. Colton ’20, Brig. Gen. George M. Badger ’28, Brig. Gen. 
Royden E. Beebe, Jr., ’36, and Brig. Gen. Julius K. Lacey ’36. There were 96 Alumni who had already been decorated. 

Additions and corrections to the listings which have previously appeared, beginning two years ago with the 
issue of November, 1942, will continue to be published in future issues of The Review. As a matter of convenience, 
promotions and corrections in the rank previously given are grouped under a single heading, ““Changes in Rank.” 
The Review Editors are greatly indebted to the many Alumni and other readers who are continuing to co-operate 
so helpfully in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 


NEW DECORATI — 


1915 


1917 
1920 


1923 


1929 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1936 
1937 


1938 


1940 


**Schuerch, 
U.S.A 


1941 


1942 


1943 


S.A 
**Willcox, Julian, Capt., U.S. 


1921 
1922 


1924 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 


Tobey, James A., Lt.Col., U. 
Two Bronze Stars — italy vom 
Sicily. 
Crisp, Frederick G., Rear Adm., 
U.S.N., Legion of Merit. 
Whitten, "Lyman P., Brig. Gen., 
U.S.A., Legion of Merit. 
Scott, Stanley L., Brig. Gen., 
U. , Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

Worsham, Ludson D., Brig. Gen., 
.S8.A., Legion of Merit. 
**Bainbridge, William W., Capt., 

U.S8.A., Purple Heart: Silver 
Star — Gallantry in action off 
the Coast of France. 
**Slaughter, Willis R., Col., 
U.S.A., Silver Star; Purple 


Heart. 

Rush, Hugo P., Col., U.S.A., Le- 
gion of Merit — Middle East. 

Person, John L., Col., U.S.A., 
Legion of Merit. 

Madsen, Ingvald E., Lt. Col., 
U.S8.A., Legion of Merit. 

**Becker, Robert C., ist Lt., 
U.S.A., Purple Heart and Oak 
Leaf Cluster. 

Skidmore, Wilbur M., Lt. Col., 
U.8.A., Legion of Merit. 


Pickard, Oliver J., Lt. Col., 
US. A, Legion of Merit — 
Southwest Pacific. 

Dent, Frederick R., Jr., Col., 


U.S.A., Silver Star —for ac- 
tion over Germany. 

Oldfield, Homer R., Jr., 
U.S. A., Legion of Merit. 

Livingston, Chester G., 
U. , Air Medal. 

Meyer, Herman L.. Capt., U.S.A., 
Air Medal and Eight Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

Nelson, Robert S., Lt., U.S.N., 
Distinguished Flying Cross; 
Silver Star; Air Medal — Truk, 
South Pacific. 

Pomeroy, William W., 
U.S.A., Air Medal and oui 

Leaf Cluster. 

Conrad, Jr., Lt., 

Air Medal and Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Purple Heart. 

Sieglaff, William .» Comdr. 
O.S.N , Navy Cross and Gold 
Siar 3 in lieu of second Navy 
Cross; Silver Star and two Gold 
Stars in lieu of a second and 

third Silver Star — Pacific. 

Connolly, Thomas F., Comdr., 
US N., Distinguished Flying 


Capt., 


Lt., 


Cross. 

Herzog, Frederick C., Jr., Ist 
Lt., U.S.A., Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross; Air Medal and Oak 
Leaf Cluster. 

i we Melvin S., 2nd Lt., 

M.C. 


Air Medal. 
Air Medal; Purple Heart — 
South Pacific. 


NEW LISTINGS 


U.S.A. 


Moss, Lewis W., Maj 
Conrod, Robert L., 
Ham, Herbert C., Lt. 
Kennedy, James H., Jr., Capt. 
Griffiths, Leonard L., Capt. 
Epstein, Malcolm B., Lt. 
Peterson, Chester, Maj. 
Himrod, Edwin H., Capt. 
Lang, George | Lt. 

Sabol, George, 7. Sot. 
Elisworth, John B., Lt. 
Luery, Alfred M., Capt. 
Simmons, John A., 8S. Sgt. 
Taylor, Worthen it., Ist Lt. 
Smith, L. Sheldon, ist Lt. 


ing. 


1932 
1933 


1934 
1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


2-44 


Bellizia, John A., 


Capt. 


Lane, Benjamin B., 7. Sgt. 
Harvey, Gardner, Pvt. 


Madsen, Ingvald E., 


Lt. Col. 


Pratt, Gordon C., 1st Lt. 


Way, Robert F., 
Smith, WwW ilbur L. 


F link, Ellis M., 


1st Lt. 
, Pot. 


Corp. 


Gwiazda, Henry J., Pot. 


McCarren, Edw 
*Pagliuca, Salvat 
Staunton, Jack 


ard C. ., Sgt. 
ore, Maj. 
L., 2nd Lt. 


Suchors, William : Capt. 
Erwin, Robert O., Capt. 
Friedlaender, Merman, Pot. 


Gregory, Frank 


McKittrick, Alan C., 


Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 


S., Jr., 


Whittier, Paul E., Pet. 
Maddock, James W. in 
Morrison, Ralph D., Pon oa 
McClelland, James, Pot. 
Cohen, Irving, Pvt. 
Dadakis, George S., Capt. 
Grossman, Arthur §S., Lt. 


Howland, James C., 


Capt. 


Naugle, Richard G., on 
Casazza, John B., 
Hutson, William iM. Capt. 


Keefe, Lloyd T., 
Kirk, Edwin R., 


MacKerron, John - 
Magnusson, Frederick S., Prt. 


Stanley, Robert 
Wheeler, C. 


Foote, Irving J., 


Knox, John 


Herbert, Jr., 


Cant 
‘@nd Lt. 


C., Lt. 


1st Lt. 
Pot. 


Latin, Kermit, Pot. 


Wales, Charles 


A., Ir., 


Capt. 


Auerbach, Gabriel I., Pot. 


Beaumont, Dav 


is W., Capt. 


Bolhofer, William A., ~ 
Haskins, Robert, Jr. 
Kneeland, Walter M., 4 


Rogers, John D., 

Smith, Edward 

Weatherill, Phili 
feiss, Leon 


Bryant, W illiam B. 
Burrage, William C. 


vt. 


Capt. 


W., Jr., 2nd Lt. 

ip i, T. Sgt. 
“1st Sgt. 
Prt. 


Fletcher, Lindsay, Jr., Lt. 
Glore, Charles F., Jr., A.C. 


Granville, Arthi 
Haas, Ward J., 
Hall, Sidney L., 


ir C,, 
= Lt. 


T.3c. 


Hettich, Pedic, v., Prt. 
Higgins, Stephen P., Jr., Lt. 


Lichtenstein, Roland M., 


Shamban, Melv 


in S., 8nd Lt. 


Smith, Frederick C., 2nd Lt. 


Spencer, Herbert W., Jr., 


Baldauf, Gunther H., Pvt. 


Bennett, Frank 


Boschen, William O., A.C. 
Boyajian, Aram H., Pfc. 
Bransby, Seth E., Lt. 


Buchanan, James P., 


Buzzard, William 8. 


Corry, Andrew 


Prt. 


ALC. 
K., Corp. 
2nd Lt. 
F., Jr., Pot. 


Cummings, Robert H., Pvt. 


Eagleton, Lee C., 


Felix, Stanley ) 
Fotieo, George, 


2nd Lt. 
{., Pot. 
Pot. 


Fuerman, Arthur, Pot. 
Harjes, Herman S., Pet. 


Henion, William C., 


2nd Lt. 


Johnson, John M., Port. 


Kann, Alexander, Jr., 
Kennelly, William J., Jr., 


Lindemann, Carl, Jr., Lt. 


Litchfield, Alfred F., 
Loughman, Ray 


‘2nd Lt. 
mond A. 


Lucht, Kenneth G. 


Lynch, John B., 
Robert K.., 


McCandliss, 
McCurdy, Willi 
MacDowell, Go 


MeFaull, Malcolm, Jr., 


Mackintosh, Ar 
MacWilliams, 
Corp. 


Prt. 

2nd 
am J., Pot. 
rdon P. 

A.C. 
nold, Jr., Pet. 
Harold F., 


2nd Lt. 
AC 


Lt. 


Jr., 


(1) 


Maier, Henry G., Pot. 
Manning, George H., Corp. 
Manson, Wallace J., 2nd Lt. 
Margolskee, Justin M., Pot. 
Markus, Alvin A., Pvt. 
Martin, Jay J., Jr., Pot. 
Martin, John G., Pvt. 
Masnik, Walter, Pot. 
Meier, Robert L., Lt. 
Meny, Robert B., 2nd Lt. 
Meyer, Mortimer W., Jr., 
Mezzatesta, Francis 
Michaels, Alan 8., Corp. 
Morgan, Thomas H., Pvt 
Moyer, Edwin L., Pot. 
Neff, James A., Pot. 
Nelson, Paul G., 2nd Lt. 
Noyes, Trigg, Pot. 

Obes, Andrew N., Pot. 
O’Brien, Raimund-F., Jr., 
Openshaw, Albert, Pot. 
Parkinson, Samuel D. 
Peck, Robert D., Lt. 
Peters, George ., Corp. 


Corp. 


Peterson, Arthur F., x. 2nd Lt. 


Peterson, Donald R., 2nd Lt. 
Peterson, erg h H., Pot. 
Phillips, Donald 

Phillips, W. = hy Jr., Lt. 
Philpott, Herbert L., 2nd Lt. 
Picardi, Egidio A. 

Picton, Dean C., 2nd Lt. 
Pietsch, Robert B., Pvt. 
Plachta, Robert A., 0.C. 

Post, John F., 0.C. 

Prasinos, Nicholas 

Pratt, Randall N., Pvt. 
Rabinowitz, Bernard, O.C. 
Rambusch, Harold W., Jr., Lt. 
Raynsford, Vance G., 2nd Lt. 
Redlien, William H., Jr., Prt. 
Reid, William C. 

Reilly, John P. 

Rice, Henry G., Prt. 
Robinson, Harry D., Jr., Prt. 
Robinson, Paul M., Jr., A.C. 
Robinson, Richard 7 , Cadet 
Rodeman, Will B., Lt. 

Roe, John W., Lt. 

Roessel, Theodore B., Pvt. 
Roos, Edwin G., Cadet 
Root, Douglass E., Jr. 
Ross, Arthur M., T.éc. 
Ross, Leroy E., Jr., Pot. 
Ruoff, James S., Pot. 

Rupp, Norman N., Jr., Pot. 
Salisbury, William P. 
Saulnier, George S., Pot. 
Schmitz, Andrew J., Jr., 
Schneider, Caspar C.., ot. 
Schnell, Eugene A., 
Schnitzer, Haroid i 4 
Schuhle, Harold W., Corp. 
Schulman, Norman 8., Corp. 
Schutte, George A., Lt. 
Scott, William B., 2nd Lt. 
Seaman, Richard E., A.C. 
Sebell, Norman I., 2nd Lt. 
Seferian, Ralph, Pvt. 
Seymour, Albert J. 

Shaw, George R., 2d, S. Sgt. 
Shepard, Henry C., A.C. 
Shrier, Joseph, Prt. 

Ske alskie, 


OC. 


I. Stanley, A.S. 
Slifer, John E., Prt. 

Smith, John F., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
Smith, Rolland B., Prt. 
Spalding, John D., Pot. 
Spalding, William F., Cadet 
Stillman, Timothy G., Pot. 


Storrs, Robert E., Pot. 
Strecker, Henry C., 0.C. 
ag Albert A.C. 
Tisdale, Pierre A. ‘Bnd Lt. 
Toland, John T., Pvt. 


Tscherfinger, William E., 2nd Lt. 


Turner, Harry W., Jr., Sgt. 
Turner, Walter W., @nd Lt. 
Tyberghein, Edmond 7, 
Ullman, Joseph L., Pot. 

Urano, Sabato A., Corp. 
Van Valen, Maxwell, A.C. 


2nd Lt. 


2nd Lt. 


1945 
1946 


1918 


1919 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1926 


1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


Varnerin, Lawrence J., Jr., 2nd Li. 
Veitch, Robert A., Pvt 

Wagman, Joel I. 

Wagner, Richard V., 2nd Lt. 
Walke, Frank H., Corp. 
Walker, Edward B., 3d, Port. 
Wareham, ~y wy , 2nd Lt. 
West, Alden A., A 

WwW hite, John is + 

White, Lawrence S., ° Cc. 


Wiggins, Richard F., 1st Lt. 
Williams, Edward H., 3d, Corp. 
Wilner, Burton L., A.C. 


Wood, Robert H., 0.0. 
Woodburn, James, 3d, A.C. 
Ww oodworth, Chester L., Pot. 
Woody, George DeW., Pot. 
Wunsch, Eric M., Pot. 
Wyruchowski, Edward P., Jr., 
2nd Lt. 
Zifferer, Lothar R. 
Sabel, Robert H., A.C. 
Dixon, Robert E., 2nd Lt. 
Stevenson, John G., Pot. 


U.S.N. 
Hilbert, William E., Capt. 
Roy, Joseph E., Lt. Comdr. 


Bennett, William F., Jr., Lt. 
Meech, Randall W.., P.C.2c. 
Herd, Richard G., Lt. 
Benedict, Howard C., Jr., Lt. 
Mountjoy, Joseph P., Lt. 
Kaplan, Leonard, Capt. 
Wakefield, Newton, Lt. Comdr. 
Waller, George W. D., Jr. 
Lt. Comdr. 
Cade, Harry F., Jr., 
Hagerty, Joseph M., 7 
Ewan, Arnold W., C.E.M. 
-_r7 G. J. Guthrie, 
Lt. ( 
Roberts, Harold B., Lt. 
Wildes, Arthur F. Lt. (j.g.) 
McCoy, Eleanor H., Lt. Comdr. 
Perry, George A., Lt. Comdr. 
eo Kenneth E., 


Lt. (3.9 
Hall, Xfuison s Lt. (j.9.) 
Klein, G. Robert, Lt. (j.9.) 
Sherwood, George H., Lt. 
Stowell, Joseph M., Lt. 
Thal, Donald E., Lt 
Anderson, Charles G., Lt. 
Barry, Peter, Lt. Comdr. 
Bascom, Guy C., SK.3c. 
Bissell, Kenneth B., Lt. 
Brewster, George W. W., Lt. 
Hill, Charles F., Lt. (j.9.) 
Boyd, William, Jr., Ens. 
Bradner, John A., Lt. G, 9.) 
Gruzen, Benjamin M., C.C.M. 
Midewney, Francis w << ae 
Lt. (j.9.) 
Dalton, William K., Lt. 
Hobson, Charles, Ens. 
Hulbert, Edwin F., Jr., S.tc. 
Miner, S. Norton, Lt. (j.g.) 
Bunzel, Herbert F. W., F.1c. 
Hennessy, Thomas F., Sp.2c. 
Allen, Henry V., Jr., Ens. 
Campbell, Robert V., Ens. 
Innamorati, Anthony W., 
Taylor, Richard B., S.1c. 


Ens. 


Eldredge, A. Grenville, Lt. (j.g.) 
McKeag, Malcolm F., Ens. 
Swanson, Car! K., Ens. 


Zelden, Camille . A.S. 
Brown, David, Ens. 
Davis, Harlan H., Ens. 
Hailey, William H., Ens. 
Hammesfahr, Frederic W., Ens. 
osse, J. Martin, Ens. 
Blake, Robert W., A.C. 
Booth, Alfred B., Jr., Ens. 
Brown, James W., Lt. 
Gaylord, Harry G., A.S. 
Johnson, Hamilton, Ens. 
Loesch, Buchanan, Ens. 
Pushy, ae F., S.2e. 
Rod William H., S.Jc. 





1943 
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1945 


1925 
1932 
2-44 


1935 
1941 
2-44 


1940 


1939 





I 


, & 


dr. 





1943 


2-44 


1945 


1925 
1932 
2-44 


1935 
1941 
2-44 


1940 


1939 


Solar, Samuel L., Ens. 

Sosa, Peter J., S.1c. 

Stein, Irving, Ens. 

Austin, Robert M., Ens. 
Cresap, Charles N., Ens. 
Curry, Frank B., Jr., A.C 
Gould, Richard H., Ens. 
Hart, George H., Lt. 

Hart, James M., Ens. 

Kelly, George A., Lt. (j.g.) 
Kline, Joseph H., Ens. 

Lewis, Sumner D., Ens. 

May, Marvin M., Ens. 

Stein, Donald, Ens. 
Baumberger, John R. R., Ens. 
Duboc, Charles A., Ens. 
Freedman, George, S.1c. 
Leader, James W., Mid. 
Scott, Douglas, Ens. 

Stetson, John C., Ens. 
Tyrrell, John F., Ens. 
Wenisch, Werner J., 
Wittels, John R., 
Abbott, George W.. 
Adams, John H., Ens. 

Ball, Daniel A., Lt. Comdr. 
Blackshaw, Bromley, Ens. 
Brownell, Gordon L., Ens. 
Buchorn, Kenneth C., Ens. 
Childs, John N., Ens. 
Collins, David V., Ens. 
Crowley, Joseph C., A.S. 
Daggett, Maxcy D., Jr., Ens. 
Feldman, Sidney N., Ens. 
Frey, David B., Ens. 

Gibb, John R., Jr., Mid. 
Gilchrist, John H., - Ie. 
Gillen, Robert A., A.S. 
Greenwood, Phillip Es on Comdr. 
Holloway, John T., 
Kingsbury, Bruce ic” 
LaPenta, Samuel C., Ens. 
Lindsay, William R., Mid. 
McClave, James S., Ens. 
McKelvey, James R., Ens. 
Nelson, Kenneth W., Ens. 
Nelson, Lawrence E., Ens. 
Nichols, John R., Jr., A.S. 
Nicolait, Robert, A.S. 
Nolte, Walter D., R.T.3c. 
Norman, William E., Ens. 
Oppenlander, Robert, Jr., 
Pease, Robert L., Ens. 
Peaslee, David C. 
Pritchard, Elbert B., Mid. 
Pyle, Oden F., Ens. 
Raney, George N. 

Rehler, Kenneth M., Mid. 
Rinaldo, Peter M., Ens. 
Robillard, Geoffrey, Mid. 
Rockett, John A., A.S. 
Roden, Car! C., Jr., Ens. 
Rosenberg, Marshall R., Ens. 
Sadler, William C., Ens. 

St. Germain, James J 
Salisbury, DeRoss, Jr. 

Sard, Eugene W., Mid. 
Schilling, Spencer A., Ens. 
Schnugg, George M., Mid. 
Schoenwald, Ernest T., Ens. 
Schwartz, William G., Ens. 
Shakely, Robert P., Ens. 
Signell, Warren I., A.S. 
Smith, Douglas B., Ens. 
Snyder, Clyde C., Jr., Ens. 
Sommer, Harvey R., "Mi 
Sonenshein, Nathan, Lt. 
Spero, Caesar A., A.S. 
Stewart, William 8., 3d, Mid. 
Stryker, John E., Jr., Ens. 
Szynkiewicz, Anthony J., Ens. 
Tagen, Warren B., Mid. 
Taylor, Harlan D., Ens. 
Tonner, Richard C. 

Tuttle, John A., Ens. 

Ultes, Carl, Jr., Ens. 

Vail, Richard M., Ens. 
Vallone, Andrew M.., F.C.Sc. 
Walcott, Fredman J., Jr., Ens. 
Wald, John R., Jr., Ens. 
Ward, Dixon H., A.C. 
Warshaw, Stanley W.., TL nae 
Washburn, Seth i, i 

Waters, John M.., ay 

Whiffen, Richard E., Ens. 
White, Richard D., Lt. Comdr. 
Yablong, David 8., Ens. 
Anderson, Brent R., S.lc. 


U.S.C.G. 


Russell, Joseph E., S.1c. 
Baxter, Arnold H., M.M.l1c. 
Tonner, Richard C., F.C.3c. 


U.S.M.C. 
Porter, Malcolm A., 2nd Lt. 
Pepper, David H., Capt. 


Lindorff, David P., Pet. 
Miller, Wayne E., 2nd Lt. 


CANADA 
Army 
Ross, John K., Capt. 
Navy 
Graham, R. Barry, Lt. 


Ens. 


1940 
1942 


2-44 


CHINA 


Army 


Hwa, William Z., Capt. 
Shieh, An H., Capt. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Army 


Grant, William D., F.0O. 


CHANGES IN RANK 


1906 
1909 
1916 


1917 
1918 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 


1934**Becker, Robert C. 


1935 


U.S.A. 
deSteiguer, Walter G., Maj. to 
Lt. Col. 
Morrill, Arthur B., Lt. Col. to 


Maj. to Lt. 
Curtin, Enos, Maj. to Lt. Col. 

Fr: azier, Walter S., Maj. to Lt. 
L pai Charles W., 
ve Col. to Maj. 


Maj., 


ol. 
Neilson, Halbert H., 
Col. 


Maj. to Lt. 


C ‘alton, Roger B., 


Cc hee, Walter E. to Lt, 
Col 

Crow ley, John D., Capt. to Maj. 

Green, Roy, Maj. to Lt. Col. 

Phaneuf, Vic tor 8., Maj. to Lt. 


Col. 
Skinner, Richmond H., Capt. to 

Maj. 
Achatz, Francis J., Capt. to Lt. 

Col. 
Maj. to Lt. Col. 


Burrus, Ray C., 
Gayley, H. Clifford, Maj. to Lt. 


ol. 
Allis, William P., Maj. to Lt. Col. 
Beattie, Malcolm B., Capt. to 


Maj. 
Nisley, Harold A., Lt. Col. to Col. 
Steele, Gordon H., Lt. Col.to Col. 
Wilkins, Paul L., 1st Lt. to Capt. 
Niles, Philip C., Capt. to Maj. 
Stansfield, Robert 8., Jr., Capt. 
to Chap. 
Fogg, George A., Lt. to Capt. 


Cuthbertson, Harry B., Maj. to 
Lt. Col. 

Lunden, Eugene B., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Smith, Charles C., Maj. to Lt. 

Abbott, Argyle C., Capt. to Maj. 

Badger, George M., Lt. Col. to 
Brig. Gen. 

Fleming, Anthony, Capt. to Lt. 


ol. 
Robinson, 8. Crawford, Capt. to 
Maj. P k 
Sweeney, Francis C., Maj. to 
Lt. Col. 
Tandy, Fremont S., ar to Col. 
r=) Seymour A., Lt. Col. to 


Paras. Charles A., T.5c to 8. 
Sot. 

Andrias, John, 1st Lt. to Capt. 

Berman, Leslie, {st Lt. to Capt. 

Biggane, James F., Capt. to Maj. 

Bisson, Reginald A., Maj. to Lt. 

ot. 

Davis, Homer L., Jr., Maj. to Lt. 
Col. 

Loome, James T., Maj. to Col. 

Lovejoy, John, Lt. to Capt. 

Moriaty, John D., Capt. to Lt. 
Mol. 

Steele, John C., Capt. to Lt. Col. 

Tyson, James, Jr., Capt.to Maj. 

Ayres, Gilbert B., Capt. to Maj. 

Lavrakas, Charles A., Lt. to Capt. 


Breden, J. Paul, Lt. Col. to Col. 

Cc ge am, Marcus K., Sgt. to 
A 

F ranklia, Edward C., Lt. Col. to 


Weston, Thomas, A.C. to 2nd Lt. 

Yohn, Albert K., 1st Lt. to Capt. 

Bell, William L., Jr., Lt. Col. to 
Cc 


Col. 

Culverwell, J. Mason, Lt. to Capt. 

Huston, Wilber B., Prt. to Corp. 

Johnson, Ferdinand M., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Marshall, Courtenay D., {st Lt. 
to Capt. 

Rumazza, Carlo H., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Shaw, Edwin T., Corp. to Sgt. 

Sterner, John, Capt. to Maj. 

, nd Lt. to Ist 
Lt. 

Ehrmann, Winston W., Maj. to 

t. Col, 

Fidler, Harold A., Capt. to Maj. 

Joel, Samuel W., Capt. to Maj. 

Kenney, Raymond A., Lt. to 


apt. 
Loring, Albert D., Capt. to Maj. 
Morriss, Herbert A., Jr., Capt. 
to Maj. 
Burhanna, Howard, Jr., F.C. to 
Maj. 


a 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


w 


Colby, John H., Maj. to Lt. Col. 
Daley, Paul W., Capt. to Maj. 
Eng, Jim, Capt. to Maj. 

Kiker, John E., Jr., Capt. to Maj. 
Morrissette, George C., 1st Lt. to 


apt. 
Nelson, Bernard H., 


Maj 
Parli, Ric hard L., 
Sjodahl, Lars 


Capt. to 


1st Lt. to Capt. 
, Maj. to Lt. Col. 


Thorpe, John, Capt. to Maj. 

Austin, John C., Maj. to Lt. Col. 

Barclay, John A:, Jr., Lt. to Lt. 
Col. 

Beebe, Sete E., Jr., Capt. to 
Brig. 

Blanc ag “Malcolm A., Lt. to 

apt. 

Bryant, Richard U., Capt. to 

Lac ey, “Julius K., Col. to Brig. 

Peel, "hates R., 2nd Lt. to 1st Lt. 

Raddin, Harry A., Capt. to Maj. 

Skidmore, Wilbur M., Maj. to 
Lt. Col. 

Thomas, Ariel A., 1st Lt. to Capt. 

White, Norman K., Lt. to Capt. 

Alenan. Frederick J., Capt. to 


Ficke. ‘Mechene®.. Capt. to Maj. 

Fischel, J. Robert, Capt. to Maj. 

Fischer, Edward M., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Fitzpatrick, John P., Pot. to 

Se. 

Flinner, Arthur O., Maj. to Lt. 
C 

McCormack, James, Jr., Lt. Col. 
to Col. 

a 


James F., Jr., Capt. to 


aj. 
Pallmounte, Thomas V., Lt. to 
Pigkend, Oliver J., Maj. to Lt. 


Col. 
Rohde, Otto J., Maj. to Lt. Col. 


Thorson, Robert H., Capt. to 
Maj. 
Vz andra, Edward J., Lt. to 


W ebster Howard E., Maj. to 
Lt. 

B aoa 6. Richard, Lt. to Capt. 

Bodeau, Edward, Lt. to Col. 

Brown, Russell H., Sgt. to S. me. 

Dolben, William H., Jr., Lt. 


Capt. 
dae Hillary J., Pvt. to T.3¢e. 
Forde, Irving W., Lt. to Capt. 
Grosselfinger, F rederick B., Ca pt. 
to Maj. 
Henderson, Richard, Lt. to Capt. 
Kovitz, Julius, Lt. to Capt. 
Roper, Willard, Maj. to Lt. Col. 
or Edwin G., Capt. to 
0 
Smellow, Samuel, Capt. to Col. 
Vanderhoef, Dean T., Capt. to 
Lt. Col. 


Vogel, Paul W., Lt. to Capt. 


Wallace, Milton I., Maj. to Lt. 
Col. 

Beard, William N., Maj. to Lt. 
Col 


ot. 
Chance, William M., Jr., Capt. to 
Maj. 
Deering, Roland C., T.3c. to Lt. 
Evans, J. Warren, Capt. to Maj. 
Fabacher, Lawrence J., Lt. to 
Capt. 
Ferris, John A., Capt. to Maj. 
“tT  % Latimer W., Jr., Lt. 
to Ca 
Morin, Edward G., A.C. to Lt. 
Olson, Creighton B., Lt. to Capt. 
Baral, Paul, /st Lt. to Capt. 
Borg, Milton H. s A.C. to 2nd Lt. 
Bucklin, Albert G., T'.5¢ to Sgt. 
Chapman, Jack W., Maj. to Lt. 


Col. 
Daniel, John H., Lt. to Capt. 
Davis, Ellis O., Maj. to Lt. Col. 
Davis, Robert J., 1st Lt. to Capt. 
Duffett, N. Bruce, Lt. to Capt. 


Gerges, Richard D., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Jackson, Kingsbury T., 1st Lt. to 
Capt. 

Jensen, Paul O., Lt. to Capt. 


Kirkpatrick, Wylie C., Lt. to 


‘apt. 

Kirsten, Elwyn N., Maj. to Lt. 
ol. 

Knowland, Raymond &., Pet. to 
be. 

Lobban, Fred P., Lt. to Capt. 

Manlove, Almon W., Capt. to Lt. 


Col. 

Newcomb, Bradley L., Lt. to 
Capt. 

— Robert H., Capt. to 


Sebbegh, Edward N., Cadet to 
2nd Lt 

Schneider, Jacob, Pot. to Corp. 

Seim, Edwin H., Lt. to Capt. 

Thomas-Stahle, James I., Li. to 


Capt. 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1907 
1921 


1922 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 


Cc cmpbell, Thomas C., Jr., Lt. to 
‘api 

Cole, rr Lt. to Maj. 

Gabel, Herman E., Jr., Lt. to 

Capt. 

Heist, John C., Capt. to Maj. 

Jones, William W., Capt. to Col. 

Kopp, Anatole, Prt. to Corp. 

Leonard, Albert C., A.C. to @nd 
Lt. 


Little, Ernest L., Lt. to Capt. 
Radcliffe, Harold, Capt. to Maj. 
Wagner, Victor K., Jr., Lt. to 
Maj. 
ae Harry H., Lt. to 
Baird. Warner G., Jr., Capt. to 
Brightinan, Henry §8., Lt. to 


9 Monroe R., Capt. to Maj. 

Crow ley, Thomas T., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Hayward, Clyde F., Lt. to Capt. 

Hughes, Richard R., Lt. to Capt. 

King, Frederick M., Lt. to Capt. 

Marriner, Ernest C., Jr., Pvt. to 
2nd Lt. 

Miller, William H., Capt. to Maj. 

Moncada, Valdo V. J., Lt. ‘to 


Mest, Elwyn A., Ist Lt. to 


Maj. 
Olsen, Fredrich H., 2nd Lt. to 1st 
t. 
Plant, Howard L., Lt. to Capt. 
Root, John D., 1st Lt. to Capt. 
Seaton, William B., 2nd Lt. to 
Ist Lt. 
Staknis, Victor H., Lt. to Capt. 
Steele, Charles B., Lt. to Capt. 
Stewart, Clarence A., 2nd Lt. to 


Ist Lt. 
Zeitz, Carl, Lt. to Ca pt. 
Reese, Jack W. fs Lt. to Ist 


Lt. 
Smith, Frank §., Jr., Pvt. to 2nd 


ut. 
Becker, Melvin, Pvt. to 2nd Lt. 
Bessen, Seymour, Pet. to Lt. 
Biedenharn, Lawrence C., Jr., 
Pot. to 2nd Lt. 
Botten, William H., Pot. to Lt. 
a, Stuart C., Pot. to 2nd 


é. 

Brodsky, Harold M., Prt. to 
‘orp. 

Daggett, Norman L., 2nd Lt. 
to Ist Lt. 

ry? Carl E., Jr., 2nd Lt. to 


Ist 
Fisher, "Robert G., Pet. to 2nd 
Lt. 
Johnson, John F., Prt. to 2nd Lt. 
King, Martin, O. C. to 2nd Lt. 
Kulda, Richard J., A.C. to 2nd 


Lt. 
kage Edward C., Jr., A.C. to 
t. 


U.S.N. 


Land, Emory 8 
Vice Adm. 
Easton, Glenn H., 
oO Tr. 
Rawlings, Norborne L., Lt. 
Comdr. to Capt. 


, Rear Adm. to 
Lt. Comdr. to 


Aaron, H. Richard, Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

ay A Frank E., Capt. to Rear 

Paul, "Frederick C. M.M.1c. to 

MeFesiona, George C., Lt. to 
Lt. Comdr. 


Arnold, William F., Lt. Comdr. to 


Comdr. 
Chapline, George F., Comdr. t 


‘apt. 

nes. Thomas A., Comdr. to 
Cap 

Roberts Ralph H., Lt. Comdr. to 
Capt. 

Sebaaea. Ralph B., Lt. Comdr. to 

rT. 

Armstrong, Cole A., Lt. to Lt. 
Co 

Josephs, ” Arthur C., Lt. to Lt. 

mdr. 

McAfee, John K., Lt. to Lt. 
Comar. 

Norcross, Nathan C., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

Blake, Herford T., Lt. (j.9.) to 
Lt. 

Forsberg, Mary E., Lt. (j.g.) to 
Lt. 

Gupe. Games G., Lt. to Lt. 


Torchio, Philip, Jr., Lt. (j.9.) to 
Lt. 


Bennett, Claude H., Jr., Lt. 
Comdr. to Comdr. 
Grs wo Walter M., Lt. to Lt. 
Co 
ae Ww inthrop D., Lt. to Lt. 
‘or 


Savane s, George C., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 





1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


Lt. (j.g.) to 
U.S.A, to 


ny Louis S., Jr., 


Bond, Leslie a Pot., 
Mo.M.M.1 

Brady, Geor ree 3 Lt. (j.g.) to Lt. 

Burr, Lelan M.. Jr., Lt. to Lt. 


Comdr. 
Follansbee, Robert B., Lt. (j.g.) 
Ghiglione, Angelo F., Lt. to Lt. 
‘omdr. 
Kroger, Henr B., W. 0. to Ens. 
Pixton, om Lt. to Capt. 
Cunha, George’ M., Lt. to Lt. 
‘omdr. 
Hayes, Miles Van V., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 
Knox, David D., Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 


Walker, Philip B., Jr., Lt. (j.g.) 
to Lt. 


—, Oscar M., Jr., Lt. to 

Helwith, Edward E., A.S. to 
R.T.3c. 

Liehr, Herman W., Lt. (j.g.) to 
ut. 

Morss, Ttaefare G., A.O.M.8c. 
to A.O.M.1e. 

Gordon, a B., Ens. to 


Lt. (7.9 
Holtaworth, Ernest C., Lt. to 


r. 
Prescott, John G. F., Lt. to 


Thompson Donald C., Ens. to 


g.) 
Woodeosk, Robert B., Ens. to Lt. 
Blue, E. Morse, Lt. to Li. 


Comdr. 

Hanlon, Daniel J., Jr., Ens. to 
Lt. (j.9.) 

Mank, Sidney, Lt. (j.g.) to Lt. 

Westgate, Reland B., Lt. to Lt. 
Comar, 

Whitaker, David S., Ens. to Lt. 


(.9 
Barnaby, Donald R. E., Ens. to 


t. (7.9. 
Schorseh, Allan E., Lt. (j.g.) to 


Summerfield, John R., Ens. to Lt. 


(j.9-) 

Bennett, Bradley F., Lt. to Lt. 
0 . 

Fouhy, James F., Jr., Ens. to Lt, 
(j.9.) 

Greely, _ Semes W., Lt. to Lt. 

Smith, Richmond W., Ens. to 
Lt. (j. 

Church, , oo T., Ens. to Lt. 
(j.9.) 


* Killed in Action 


1941 


1942 


1943 


Tt Missing in Action 


DiVenuti, Lawrence E., Ens. to 
t. 

Fifield, James E., Mid. to Ens. 

Heskett, David M., Ens. to Lt. 

Klock, John C., Ens. to Lt. (j.g.) 

Mahoney, Joseph L., Ens. to Lt. 


(j.9-) : 
Robbins, Arthur W., Ens. to Lt. 
Robert, 


(3.9. 
Snyder, R. R.T.3c. to 
Su 


le. 
Thompson, Ralph N., Lt. 


(j.g.) 
to Lt. 
Ward, Alfred G., Lt. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 
ag William R., Lt. (j.g.) to 
é. 
Wight, Arnold, Jr., Ens. to 
Lt. (3.9. 
Borrebuch, + as J., P.O.8e. 
to S.A.D 


Guernsey, Glen A., Ens. to Lt. 
McClure, Harlan E., Lt. (j.g.) to 


Lt. 
Magnusson, Philip C., Ens. to Lt. 
) 


3-9. 

Schwering, Robert M., Pot., 
U.S.A. to Ens. 

Stanton, Emmanuel J., Ens. to 


Lt. 
Winchell, Guilbert 8., Ens. to Lt. 


— Robert A., Ens. to Lt. 
) 

Brown, William W., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 


Connolly, Thomas F., Lt. Comdr. 


to Comdr. 

Fortune, William C., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

Frente. ac R., Lt. Comdr. 
to 

Minewitch, "Lisa, Ens. to Lt. 

Atlas, Sid F., Ens. to Lt. (j.g.) 

Bowers, Dexter K., Ens. to Lt. 


G9.) 
Boyd, Walter A., Jr., Ens. to Lt. 


(j.9.) 

Brindis, Bernard, Ens. to Lt. 
(j.9.) 

Brown, Cyril H., Ens. to Lt. 
(7.9 

Bryant, Carleton F., Ens. to Lt. 
(j. 

Cahill, Edward J., Ens. to Lt. 

0. 

Ernst, — E., S.1c. to 
A.R.T. 

Foster, ll E., Ens. to Lt. 
(3.9. 

Gershenow, Harold J., Ens. to 
Lt. (j.9.) 


2-44 


1926 
1936 


1940 


1941 


1933 
1941 
1942 


1943 


Goodhue, James W., Ens. to Lt. 


3-9. 
Hallager, Sigurd, Jr., A.C. to 
ns. 


Henning, Richard E., Ens. to 
t. (7.9. 
Holt, F. Sheppard, Ens. to Li. 


(j.9-) 

i, Richard R., S.1c. to 
Ens. 

Jouannet, , aeinet F., Ens. to 


Prigal if Mitott C.., Ens. to Lt. (j.9.) 
Rosenthal, Morris H., Ens. to 
Shutack” tin T., Ens. to Lt. 
a... a Font E., Jr., Ens. to 
stevens, Donald R., Jr., Ens. to 


Lt. 

teuaek Robert L., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

Ww ofe* Gordon F., Ens. to Lt. 


cole? Everitt J., Jr., A.S. to Ens. 
Egbert, John E., Mid. to Ens. 
Flowers, Langdon 8., Mid. to 


Ens. 
Griffith, Frederick M., Jr., A.S. 
to 


U.S.C.G. 


Perry, Stewart S., P.O. to C.R.T. 
Waram, J. Thomas C., Ens, to 


. (7.9. 
Benenson, Lawrence A., Ens. to 
Lt. (j.9.) 
Ww _. Phelps A., Ens. to Lt. 


(9.9: 
Chaffee, Hubert R., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 


U.S.M.C. 


Games, Michael, Capt. to Lt. 

Van Riper, John, Lt. to Capt. 

Dennen, William H., Lt. to Capt. 

Lawrance, Charles H., 2nd Lt. 
to Ist Lt. 

—. ween R., @nd Lt. 
to Ist 


** Willcox, Bias: Lt. to Capt. 


¢ Prisoner of War 


CANADA 
Army 


1936 Blackburn, Gerald A., Capt. to 


Maj. 


1926 


CHINA 


Army 


Shih M., 
en. 


Chu, Maj. Gen. to Lt. 


RANKS NOT PREVI. 
OUSLY PUBLISHED 


1942 


1908 
1916 
1922 


1931 
1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 


* Died in Service 


U.S.A. 


Baker, Albert E., Jr., Capt. 
Barnett, James M., Jr., S.Sgt. 
Berinsky, Stanley, Lt. 


U.S.N. 


Wardner, George W., F.C.1c. 
Bush, Thomas A., Jr., Ens. 
Margileth, Andrew M., A.S. 


U.S.M.C. 


Schlegel, William H., Prt. 


CASUALTIES 


*Fretz, Paul H., Comdr., 
*Hyde, James F. C., 
U.S.A. 


U.S.N 

Brig. Gen. 

*Webster, Walter W., Capt.,U.S.N, 

Nos ic E. Francis, Capt., 
J.8 


*Allen, William I., Col., U.S.A. 
Case, Charles V.,Jr., Lt., U.S. A, 


— Italy. 
**Becker, Robert C., Jst Lt, 
U.S.A. — France. 
*Steele, Justus U., Lt. Comdr,, 
*Garner, Howard R., Lt., U.S.N, 


*Pagliuca, Salvatore, Maj., U.S.A. 





*Black, Francis L., Comdr., U.S.N. 

xSpengler, Daniel S., Capt, 
U.S.A. — Normandy, 

* Merrill, Leonard A., Jr., Lt, 
U.S.A. (Previously reported 
Missing in Action at Anzio 
Beachhead.) 

**Russoniello, Louis V., Enzs,, 
U.S.N. 

tDavis, Kenneth, Lt., U.S.A. — 
Germany. 

*Wade, Howard W.., , U.S.N. 

*Downing, James F., —_- U.S.A. 


tLarkin, James J., C ‘apt., U.S.A.— 
Germany. (Previously reported 
Missing in Action in Italy.) 

*Young, James H., Jr., Lt., U.S.A. 

+Connett, Harold, Jr., Ens, 

.S.N. — Southwest Pacific. 
tParmelee, James L., 2nd Li, 
S.M.C, — New Britain, 


** Wounded 








**You’re surrounded!” 


the opposite situation. 


The two Germans 


Scientific Thinking 


First Lieutenant William W. Kellogg *4 


would be safer to surrender — and did. 


- From an Associated Press Dispatch 


reach without falling into the stream, 30 feet below. 


icans are all around you. I'll give you four minutes to surrender.” 


2, a graduate in Chemical Engineering 
and a wearer of the Distinguished Service Cross, now a paratrooper serving 
with the Fifth Army in Italy, was crossing a stream, hand over hand on a 
cable. He looked up to see how far he had to go and he saw on the far bank two 
German soldiers peering at him. Lieutenant Kellogg dangled and thought, first 


that his arms were becoming tired and then about his pistol, which he could not 


he shouted in German, though his thoughts were of | 


“Tf you fire a shot, you will be killed in a minute. Amer- 


“ame to the edge of the bank, unarmed. They thought it 
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TECHNOLOGY 





ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN 








MEN IN ACTION 


THE NEWS 





Titles 


@ By Harry B. Putsirer’03, Inspec- 
tion of Metals, written under the au- 
thorization of the American Society 
for Metals. 

@ By Joan Mirts’09, Electronics; To- 
day and Tomorrow, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 

@ By Cnarces P. Suitiaper'09, Photo- 
micrography, John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
@ By Harotp F. Donce’l6, in col- 
laboration with Harry G. Romig, 
Sampling Inspection Tables, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 

¢ By H. E. Lospety'17, a monograph, 
“The De La Rue Georgians of South 
Africa,’ the Collectors Club, Inc. 

@ By Currrorp Fronpex’39, with 
Charles Palache and Harry Berman, a 
revision and enlargement of James D. 
Dana’s System of Mineralogy, volume 
I, John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

@ By Tueopore Narpisu'40, Watch 
Out for Willie Carter, Scribners. 

@ By James M. Austin '41 and Brrn- 
HARD Haurwitz, staff, Climatology, 
McGraw-Hill. 

@ By Hervey W. Sumer, staff, and 
Rosert R. Scnrock, staff, Index Fossils 
of North America, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. 


Milestones 


@ For Harotp W. Jonzs’98, whose 
portrait, painted by Rolfe Stoll, was 
presented to the library by the Friends 
of the Army Medical Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C., “in recognition of 
Colonel Jones’ contribution to the ad- 
vancement of medicine and his interest 
in extending the library's service to the 
field of microfilm copying.” 

@ For Franx B. Jewerr’03, in whose 
honor at retirement the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has established a trust fund to finance 
five annual postdoctorate fellowships 
in physical science. 

@ For Harpy Cross'08, to whom the 
Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education has awarded the 
17th Lamme Medal for achievement in 
engineering education — specifically 
“for his development of revolutionary 
methods of analysis in structural engi- 
neering; for his application of these 
methods to the rigorous training of 
civil engineers; for his insistence on 
the great responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual teacher and his scorn of the 
superficial in education . . .”” 

@ For Huco F. Kvexnne'08, advanced 
to fellowship in the American Institute 
of Architects, ‘in recognition of his 


broad civic interests and his long 
public service... his unassuming 
devotion to the profession of archi- 
tecture . . . his establishment of the 
department of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and for his subsequent 
aid and encouragement to architec- 
tural education.” 

@ For Braptey Dewey'09, selected 
by the American section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry to receive the 
Chemical Industry Medal for 1944 
“for his work in colloid chemistry, 
especially as pertaining to rubber 
latex, and his accomplishment in ad- 
ministering the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram during the critical war period.” 
@ For Ernest A. GrunsFecp, Jr., 18, 
advanced to fellowship in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects ‘‘for his 
distinguished talent in design, the 
uniform high standard of his executed 
work, his feeling for the best in mod- 
ern architecture exemplifying not only 
originality but also good taste, and his 
rigid adherence to the high ideals of 
the institute."’ 

@ For Kennetu S. M. Davipson’19, 
who received in — an honorary 
degree of doctor of science from Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology. 

@ For Lyman P. Warrtren'20, in 
August, assigned to command of the 
Army Air Forces Service Command in 
the Mediterranean theater of opera- 
tions. 

@ For Earnsuaw Coox'22, Joun A. 
Fettows'32, and Ricnarp A. FLInN, 
Jr., '37, who, at the annual dinner of 
the society at the Statler Hotel in 
Cleveland on October 19, received 
jointly the Henry Marion Howe 
Medal of the American Society for 
Metals for ‘‘the best paper to appear 
in the Transactions of the society over a 
stated period of time,"’ their paper, 
which appeared in the issue of March, 
1943, being **A Quantitative Study of 
Austenite Dnsdatnaden. % 

@ For Viapimmir Haznser’37, who at 
a banquet in May at the Palmer House 
in Chicago received the 1944 Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Chicago 
Junior Association of Commerce for 
developing a process making possible 
volume production of triptane, a key 
component of high-octane aviation 
gasoline. 

@ For Paut E. Sanporrr’39, who 
wrote, in collaboration with R. B. 
Bland, a paper on “The Dynamic 
Properties of Flash-Welded Tubing"’ 
chosen as winner of the 1944 Industrial 
Prize offered by the Resistance Welder 
Manufacturers Association. 


Cv) 


@ For Ree V. ce Beau, staff, in June 
elected a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Discourse 

@ By Harotp M. Cuase'94, who read 
a paper on ‘‘The Treatment of Cotton 
Roving and Yarns with Bonding 
Agents," before the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists in Atlantic 
City on October 14. 

@ By Cuarces E Locxe’96, who was 
toastmaster, at the dinner held at the 
Boston Yacht Club on September 28 
during the fall meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers. 

q By fener B. Breep'97, who 
spoke on “Land and Air Transport 
after the War’’ on student night, Sep- 
tember 27, before a joint meeting of 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers 
and its highway section and the north- 
eastern section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, held at North- 
eastern University. 

@ By Artuur A. BLancuarp'98, who 
spoke on the metal carbonyls before 
sections of the American Chemical 
Society at Poughkeepsie on October 9, 
at Schenectady on the 10th, at Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., on the llth, and ar 
Syracuse on the 12th. 

@ By Wittarp F. Rocxwet.'08, who, 
in an address in New York in June, 
outlined the ‘Rockwell plan,"’ his 
own scheme for accumulation and use 
of reserves to tide workers over the 
reconversion period. 

@ By Dean Peasopy, Jr.,'10, who dis- 
covered the ‘Application of Data to 
Design,’ and Watrsr C. Voss’32, who 
dealt with the ‘Construction of Model 
and Conduct of Tests,’’ two aspects of 
‘Concentrated Loads on Thin Shelled 
Spherical Domes,”’ the general subject 
treated at the October 11 meeting of 
the designers’ section of the Boston 
Society of Engineers. 

@ By Paut M. Trzer'l2, who spoke 
on mineral resources of the Southeast 
at the annual Bureau of Mines meeting 
of the southeast section of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, held on June 16 at 
the Southeastern Experimental Station 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

@ By Georce A. Ricurer’l3, who 
discussed the ‘‘Depolymerization of 
Cellulose; Its Significance in Industry,” 
before the Rochester section of the 
American Chemical Society on May 15. 
@ By C. Ricnarp Soperserc'20, who 
spoke on “‘Gas Turbines and Some 





Vi 


Applications’’ before the Boston sec- 
tion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at Northeastern 
University on October 19. 

@, By Aan E. Cameron'26, who ad- 
dressed the 57th annual meeting of the 
Mining Society of Nova Scotia on 
‘The Future of the Mining Industry 
in Nova Scotia,’’ at the Cornwallis 
Inn, Kentville, N. S., on July_6. 


Appointments 

@ For Cuartes-Epwarp A. WInsLow 
'98, among those chosen as consultants 
to the Surgeon General of the Army in 
matters pertaining to preventive medi- 
cine and public health. 

@ For Kart T. Compton, staff, Franx 
B. Jewetr’03, and Jerome C. Hun- 
SAKER'12 as civilian scientists with 
Juuius A. Furer’05 and Epwarp L. 
CocuraNne'20 from the Navy Depart- 
ment, all to be members of a 12-man 
Committee on Postwar Research, a 
permanent institution to provide new 
ideas in warfare. 

@ For Crarx S. Rosinson'09, elected 
president of the Technology chapter of 
the Army Ordnance Association. 

@ For Mirrarp W. Merarirv’l3, 
elected president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York. 

@ For Ecsert C. Haprey’l4, made 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Middlebury College in Vermont. 

@ For Norman D. MacLeon’14, nom- 
inated Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island. 

@ For Lauriston E. KNow ton ’'16, 
elected chairman of the technical sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association. 
@ ForTueopore P. Wricut'18, named 
administrator of civil aeronautics. 

@ For Areyanpro Metcuor’41, ap- 
pee undersecretary of national de- 
ense in the Philippine Islands. 

@ For Wyman P. Fiske, staff, elected 
secretary of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, and Ronatp H. 
Rosnetr, staff, elected president of the 
Boston chapter of the same association. 


Contributions 

@ By Watrer R. INcatts’86, ‘‘What 
for Copper After the War?"’ in Mining 
and Metallurgy for September. 

@ By Lutuer R. Nasu '94, **A Factual 
Basis for Utility Depreciation Ac- 
counting” in the Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly a August 3. 

@ By Joun Boyze’0l, ‘“‘Patents or 
Premiums”’ in the Journal of the Patent 
Office Society for July. 

@ By Juxius A. Furer'05, ‘Science 
Works with the Armed Forces’’ in the 
Scientific Monthly for August. 

@ By Fay W. Lipsey ‘06, ‘Don’t You 
Believe It!’’ in the Mining Journal for 
June 15. 

@ By Tuomas C. Desmonn’09, “‘Cut 
Your Dental Bill in Half’’ in the 
Woman for October. 


@ By Joun L. Bray’12, ‘Accelerated 
Programs in Engineering Schools — 
Their Good and Bad Features’’ in 
Mining and Metallurgy for September. 
@ By Epwarp L. Cocnrane’20, 
‘From Rendova to Normandy — Bi- 
ography of the LST”’ in Shipmate for 
July. 

¢ | Ducatp C. Jacxson’21, “‘Our 
Need of Further Research’’ in the 
Journal of Engineering Education for 
March. 

@ By Georce D. Ramsay'22, ‘‘The 
Fontana Steel Plant and Its Raw Ma- 
terials Supply"’ in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy for September. 

@ By Roserr S. Harrts’28 and Ernest 
E. Locxnart’34 with Marie Clark, 
“Nutritional Value of Bread Contain- 
ing Soya Flour and Milk Solids”’ in the 
Archives of Biochemistry for May. 

@ By Antony StanpENn'29, ‘‘Japa- 
nese Beetle’’ in Life for July 17. 

@ By Henry D. Wirpe’29, ‘‘Petro- 
leum as a Source of Chemicals’’ in 
Mining and Metallurgy for July. 

@ By Ronatp A. Warre’33, ‘‘Light- 
ning Assembly’’ in the Lockheed pub- 
lication Aircraftsman for May. 





DEATHS 


* Mentioned in class notes. 


@ Henry P. Cocswer.’73, June 28. 

@ Horace B. Sueparp’75, September 
wae 

@ Cuarzes A. Simpson’75, June 22. 

@ Cuarres A. Crarxe’77, April 27.* 

@ Henry G. Frosr’85, date unknown. 

@ Cuartes S. Rosinson’85, August 1. 

@ Rotanp N. Currer’89, January 
a 

@ Lyman A. Forp’89, October 17, 
1943.* 

@ Henry M. Warrte’90, September 1. 

@ Horace H. Enswortn'91, January 
8 ig 

@ Wacrer P. Henverson’91, July 
7 og 

@ Wixi H. Tucxer’91, in 1942.* 

@ Tuappeus S. Wetcu'91, February 
29. 

@ Cuarces F. Parx’92, September 26. 
(See ‘“The Institute Gazette.’’) 

@ Freperic H. Fay'93, June 5.* 

@ J. Ramsey Speer’93, October 1. 

@ Wixrarp D. Brown'94, July 26. 

@ Mason S. Criace’94, August 9. 

@ J. How.anp Garpner "94, July 7. 

@ Avan P. Brown'95, May 11.* 

@ Axrrep T. Taytor’95, March 28.* 

@ Cuartes J. Barnes’96, June 3.* 

@ Henry Garpner'96, July 2.* 

@ Howarp E. Smirx'96, June 27.* 

@ Joun T. ApEn '97, September 28. 

@ Natuan Haywarn’97, June 21.* 

@ James C. Sawyer'97, August 8.* 

@ Mary E. Wynne'97, September 16. 

@ Aven H. Cox'98, July 5. 

@ Joun W. Freer’98, March 7. 

@ Joun N. Gopparn'98, August 26. 


@. Raymonp S. Wix11s'98, June 30. 

@ W. Matcoim Corse ’99, June 3.* 

@ Epwin F. Samvers'99, June 3.* 

@, MortonC. Mort-Smitu 00, June9,* 

@ Georce T. Hype’01, June 23.* 

@ Joun J. Lez’01, April 30, 1943. 

@ Lesuiz E. Merrixi'01, October 294 

@ Acsert F. Surzer’01, August 6.* 

@ Wituu M. Vermirye’01, August 
29.* 

@ Cuarzes D. Brewer’02, June 3.* 

@ Cuarzes B. Hotxis’02, March 174 

@ Bayarp W. MenpENHALL'(2, Sep- 
tember 16.* 

@ Evererr L. Upnam'02, October 7, 

@ Samvet Usuer, 2p, '02, July 7.* 

@ Daniet W. Frerp’03, April 30. 

@ HersertA.G. Locxe'03, August6,* 

@ Lucius B. McKever ‘03, July 24. 

@ Water D. Reip'03, March. 

@ Lewss C. Crarxe’04, November 18, 
1943.* 

@ Serskar M. Gunn'04, August 2* 

@ Rosert A. Hussarv'04, October 
14, 1943.* 

@ Crarence A. Nea’04, June 29, 
1943.* 

@ Rurus C. Reep’04, August 27.* 

@ Epwarp B. Ricn'04, May 9, 19434 

@ Gerorce W. Sansorn '04, August 2.* 

@ Ross R. Scuutte’04, December 24, 
1943.* 

@ Watrer S. Brown 05, July 3.* 

@ Georce B. Jones'05, July 11.* 

@ Witiiam F. Waxrxer'06, October 
9, 1943. 

@ Quincy P. Emery'07, July 20.* 

@ Cuartes B. Fretcuer’09, May 28. 

@ Henry L. Suerman 09, in 1943.* 

@ Raymonp L. Jones’10, April 5.* 

@ Dovcias C. McMurtrie’l0, Sep- 
tember 29. 

@ H.Cuester Damon '12, September 1. 

@ Artuur W. Franx'l2, August 30.* 

@ Henry D. MacDonatp’12, May 
i.* 

@ Wa ter V. Routrrs'12, January 6, 
1943.* 

@ Acrrep E. Hanson 14, July 30.* 

@ Samuet M. Ectswortn'16, August 
5 

@ Paut P. Wriciey’18, May 19. 

@ Joun R. Rowe'l9, December 1), 
1943.* 

@ Everett B. Frencu'20, May 19.* 

@ Epwarp V. Carrotv'22, June 22. 

@_E. Francis Gartiacuer'22, June 
72° 

@ Crype P. Matreson’23, June 2.* 

@ T. Epwarp Moopte'24, July 21.* 

@ Frank O. Porrer'27, September 21, 
1943.* 

@ Water C. Scuurer’27, date un- 
known.* 

@ Gwiiyn S. Braun'28, March 14. 

@ Carterton W. Scorr'28, May 25. 

@ Lourrrecte L. Rice’34, in 1942. 

@ Dante S. Spencier'38, July 8.* 

@ Leonarp A. Merritt, Jr., °39, 
January 26.* 

@ Rocer W. Butrer’41, November 
2, 1942. 
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M.I.T. Association of Buffalo 


The last meeting of the season was held 
at the Buffalo Trap and Field Club on 
March 23. The nominating committee, 
composed of Marvine Gorham'93, Harold 
Mitchell 12, and Whitworth Ferguson '22, 
presented its recommendations, and the 
following were nominated and elected 
oficers for the ensuing year: President, 
Thomas H. Speller'29; Vice-president, Ben- 
jamin C. Buerk'30; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter H. Sherry '37. 

The Buffalo Arms Corporation opened 
its doors for the first time to a group of 
civilian visitors, and after introductory 
talks by Rowland J. Black, factory man- 
ager, and Vreelandt B. Lyman, director of 
engineering, the Technology group of 37 
was split into parties of four, provided with 
escorts, and proceeded through the plant 
to see the intricacies of the manufacture 
of machine guns. Everybody found several 
points of extreme interest, including the 
machining of the parts, assembly, sighting, 
and actual firing of the guns. One appreci- 
ates the energy in a 50-caliber bullet after 
seeing the recoil of the gun; and the air- 
conditioned gauge room with its precision 
instruments was well worth seeing, as was 
the high-frequency induction heating. 

All were surprised at the intensity with 
which the employees worked and at the 
scarcity of employees not actively engaged 
in production. It developed in a closing 
discussion with Messrs. Black and Row- 
land that all employees were on a group 
bonus plan which really worked. Even the 
maintenance department earned a bonus 
as the ratio of its employees to the number 
of productive employees diminished. The 
employees had their own union and a com- 
mand fund from which to contribute, in 
amounts determined by themselves, to the 
various drives and appeals. The plant was 
really producing for the war effort and was 
an inspiration to all who saw it. The Club 
deemed itself fortunate in being privileged 
tosee this factory at first hand, as the late- 
ness of the hour at which we disbanded 
testified. — Warrer H. SuHerry'37, Secre- 
tary, Ferguson Electric Construction Com- 
pany, 204 Oak Street, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Technology Club of Hartford 


The Club held its annual meeting and 
ladies’ night on June 8 at the City Club of 
Hartford. The ladies were well represented, 
there being 10 among the 30 persons pres- 
ent. The meeting was presided over by 
Frederick O. Almquist’23. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer was accepted as read. 
A communication from the New Haven 
club, inviting our members to its annual 
meeting, was read. President Almquist then 
called on George Mylchreest'10, chairman 
of the postwar employment committee, 
for a progress report. He reported that 


Francis E. Stern’16, Roger W. Davis‘12, 
Malcolm G. Wight’06, and Stanley H. 
Osborn '15 had already agreed to serve on 
the committee. It was voted that the an- 
nual outing be held on the last Saturday in 
June as usual, in spite of transportation 
difficulties. 

The report of the nominating committee, 
composed of J. Henry Giles’29, chairman, 
Roger Davis'12, and Charles Chatfield ‘14, 
was the next item of business. The offi- 
cers nominated and unanimously elected 
for 1944-1945 were as follows: President, 
Horace B. Tuttle'21; Vice-presidents — in 
charge of hospitality, Norman J. Vile’16, 
—a programs, Charles E. Mongan‘23, 
— of publicity, J. P. F. Pilkington'27, — 
of attendance, Myron F. Burr'32; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Louis J. Proulx, Jr.,'36; As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Swift 
‘27; Governor for one year (continuing), 
F. P. Ward'26; Governor for two years, 
William S. Wise'23; Representative to 
Alumni Council, Malcolm G. Wight'06; 
Class Decade Representatives, prior to 1900, 
Edwin C. Alden'95; 1901 to 1910, Everett 
O. Hiller’04; 1911 to 1920, Harold W. 
McIntosh'19; 1921 to 1930, Charles A. 
Morss, Jr., ‘21; 1931 to 1940, Richard C. 
Molloy '33; 1941 to date, unfilled:at present. 

Following the business meeting, the 
group heard a very interesting talk by 
Fred Maples, Army chaplain at Bradley 
Field. Major Maples outlined the work of 
the Corps of Chaplains and described some 
of his experiences as an Army chaplain. 
His talk was especially well received by 
those among the group having relatives in 
the armed forces. 

June 24, the traditional date for the 
annual outing, brought rain this year, al- 
though the weatherman has seldom failed 
us in the past. Fourteen hardy fellows 
nevertheless showed up at Goodwin Park, 
Hartford, where a picnic lunch was served 
under the pavilion. Afterward the rain let 
up enough for a rather wet game of softball. 
Thus a good time was had by all, and the 
chain of annual outings remains unbroken. 
— Louis J. Proutx, Jr., '36, Secretary, 31 
Wells Road, West Hartford, Conn. Joun 
A. Swirt,'27, Assistant Secretary, Billings 
and Spencer Company, Corner Park and 
Laurel Streets, Hartford, Conn. 


Technology Club of 
Southern California 


On the 13th of June 68 members as- 
sembled at the University Club of Los 
Angeles for a very good dinner and a talk 
by R. B. Stringfield’15 on ‘‘Materials for 
Tomorrow."’ Anyone in search of a speaker 
on this subject would be hard put to find 
one more completely in possession of facts 
and matters of interest connected with 
materials than Mr. Stringfield, who is a 
consulting engineer and has lately been 
chief consultant to Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Thanks to him, the meeting was 
a great success. Election of officers for this 
year resulted in the following choices: 


(vu) 


President, Ford W. Sammis ‘28; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John B. Pitkin'37. — Joun B. 
Pirx1n'37, Secretary, Route 1, Box 386P, 
La Canada, Calif. 


M.1I.T. Club of South Florida 


Edward Mandell’21 at the violin and 
John Sproul 10-44 at the piano accom- 
panied the rest of the boys in the singing 
of the new song, “‘Sons of M.I.T.,"’ at the 
social gathering on June 8 at the home of 
President Mandell. The club paper and 
problems of postwar employment were 
among the topics of discussion. — A bar- 
becue was held on July 6 at the home of 
Fred Zurwelle'20. 

On June 22 Thayer and Shainin drove to 
Lake Worth, Fla., to visit Arthur West- 
cott 23, and later continued north to West 
Palm Beach, where they called on Louis 
Ehrhart Reber’85. The primary purpose 
of these visits was to encourage the estab- 
lishment of local groups of Technology 
Alumni in regions where too few Alumni 
were living to warrant the establishment 
of a full-scale regional alumni club. They 
proposed that from time to time the men 
get together at the home of one of their 
group to cement old friendships and make 
new ones. Despite the great physical handi- 
caps imposed on him by acute arthritis, 
which resulted from bullet wounds in 
World War I, Westcott built an attractive 
home at Lake Worth, where he has lived 
for the last five years with his family. He 
enthusiastically endorsed this plan for the 
local organization of Alumni and will do 
what he can to round up other Tech men 
in the area. Although 86 years old, Dean 
Reber greeted his callers with a hearty 
handshake and a broad smile and carried 
on a spirited conversation. After his gradu- 
ate work at the Institute, Mr. Reber re- 
turned to his undergraduate alma mater, 
Penn State, where for 12 years he was dean 
of engineering; later he became founder 
and president of the National University 
Extension Association. We left with him 
the addresses of other Alumni in the area. 

Crarence P. Tuayer'23, Secretary, 4212 
Northwest 6th Avenue, Miami, Fla. 


New Haven County 
Technology Club 


The annual meeting and outing was held 
on June 17 at the Pine Orchard Club, 
Branford, Conn. In the afternoon 25 mem- 
bers took advantage of the golf, boating, 
and swimming available. A fine dinner was 
served at 7:30. The meeting was then 
called to order by President Williams, who 
asked for reports from the secretary and 
the treasurer. The Secretary gave the re- 
sults of the election, in which the following 
officers were unanimously chosen: Albert 
I. Blank’37, President; Natale Gada'26, 
Vice-president; Lawrence B. Grew'27, 
Secretary; Floyd W. Buck,'29, Treasurer; 
and Charles A. Williams’21, Governor 
at large. After making his own report, 





Vill 


President Williams turned the gavel over 
to newly elected President Blank, who gave 
an interesting talk and asked for sugges- 
tions from the members as to the types of 
meeting they would prefer. A rising vote 
of thanks was given to Roy Parsell’14 and 
W. D. Pinkham'22 for making arrange- 
ments for the dinner and outing, and at 
10:45 the meeting adjourned. — LawrENce 
B. Grew'27, Secretary, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Technology Club of New York 


The following Alumni have been ad- 
mitted to membership: Claude E. Patch 
‘02, industrial engineer, Boston, Mass.; 
Frank E. McKone’l7, engineer, Breeze 
Corporations, Newark, N.J.; Walter A. 
Sherbrooke’20, engineer, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Paul N. Anderson'21, President, Dahl- 
strom Metallic Door Company, Jamestown, 
N.Y.; Philip T. Coffin'21, Aluminum 
Company of America, New York City; 
William F. Kennedy'21, sales engineer, 
New York City; Ferris B. Briggs’22, the 
Fen-Mar Company, Inc., New York City; 
Dale D. Spoor’22, sales manager, Air 
Reduction Sales Company, New York City; 
Earle A. Griswold'23, Vice-president, 
Tampax, Inc., Palmer, Mass.; Louis H. 
Skidmore’23, architect, New York City; 
William W. Quarles’24, district manager, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York City; C. Wesley Meytrott’27, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
New York City; Roger B. White'34, 
engineer, New York City; H. Coolidge 
Adams'37, Bermuda Government, New 
York City; Joseph A. McGinniss’40, 
architect, New York City; James K. Pick- 
ard '41, electrical engineer, Post-office Box 
397, Church Street Annex, New York City; 
George R. Spies, Jr., ‘42, Air Reduction 
Company, Jersey City, N.J.; Egon A. von 
Reutter'44, application engineer, New 
York City. 

The 6th annual golf outing was held at 
the Scarsdale Golf Club. Larry Davis'22, 
the present champ, was a repeater with 
a performance that left all competition far 
in the rear. — Between 75 and 100 fellows 
came out for the dinner, with Jack Teeter 
and Frank Gage again leading the singing 
department. — It’s always a pleasure to 
have Dean Lobdell drop in on us for lunch 
as he did this summer. — The Class of ‘17 
has made the third Wednesday of each 
month their luncheon date at the Club. — 
Wittram D. Nevusere’l7, Secretary, 24 
East 39th Street, New York, N.Y. Witt1am 
L. Keprincsr, Jr., '24, Publicity Commit- 
tee, care of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


CLASS NOTES 





1875 


It is with regret that we record the death 
on September 7 of Horace Blanchard Shep- 
ard, founder and head of one of the most 
prominent wholesale lumber businesses in 
the Northeast and for 60 years a resident 
of Brookline. The Boston Globe of Septem- 
ber 8 says of Mr. Shepard: **His career be- 
gan with the founding of the Blacker and 
Shepard Company of Boston, but he sold 


out his interest and became associated with 
the Shepard and Morse Lumber Company, 
of which he had been president for the past 
35 years. He founded the Shepard Steam- 
ship Company in 1928 and was its president 
until his death. He was an officer and last 
surviving charter member of the Massa- 
chusetts Lumber Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. He was also the last surviving charter 
member of the National American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and a past presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. He was president 
of the Shepard Lumber Company of Burl- 
ington, Vt., a member of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Marblehead, the Boston 
City Club, and a life member of the ALA."’ 


1877 


Charles Atherton Clarke was born in 
Woburn, Mass., on September 13, 1854. 
He died at Watertown, Mass., on April 27. 
He was the son of Henry Ware Clarke and 
Mary Caroline Whiting. His parents moved 
to Worcester, Mass., when he was three 
years old, and to Watertown when he 
was ten years old. He attended the public 
schools of Watertown and was graduated 
from the high school in 1873. He then went 
to Technology. At his death he had been 
class president for more than 50 years. 

After leaving the Institute, he entered 
the firm of Hill, Clarke and Company, 
machinery merchants of Boston, of which 
his father was founder and president. At 
his father’s death, he became president of 
the firm and held that position until he 
gave up the business. In 1907 he began 
manufacturing the Universal Boring Ma- 
chine and served as president of the Univer- 
sal Boring Machine Company until 1941, 
when he became its vice-president. 

Clarke was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, of the 
Engineering Societies of Boston, and the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
Unitarian and a Mason, a member of the 
Winslow Lewis Masonic Lodge. The Rev. 
Ernest B. Meridith, who officiated at the 
funeral services at his home, spoke of his 
kindly nature and his ardent desire to lend 
a helping hand in either friendship or 
distress. Beeching attended the funeral as 
our class representative. 

On January 6, 1881, Clarke married 
Georgiana Whiting of Charlestown, and 
lived much of his married life in Newton, 
Mass. After his wife’s death he made his 
home with his daughter at Watertown. 
Surviving him are a daughter, Carolyn 
Whiting Goodsell, whose husband, Alson 
H. Goodsell, is treasurer of the Universal 
Boring Machine Company, and a daughter, 
Margaret Collamore Hassett, who attended 
the Institute in 1929 and married Waman 
S. Hassett'31, now a major in the Quarter- 
master Corps, who was also associated with 
the Universal Boring Machine Company 
until he was called to the Army in 1940. 
There are four grandsons, three of whom 
are now in the Navy, and three grand- 
daughters. 

Clarke's chief hobby was fishing at his 
camp in Maine. He was a great reader of 
travel books and autobiographies and, un- 
til the outbreak of the war, spent some 
time every winter cruising in the Carib- 
bean. His classmates were ever devoted 
and fondly attached to him. On last Febru- 
ary 26, he sat at the head of the table when 


our Class held its 67th annual reunion, — 
Georce W. Kirtrence, Secretary, 592 North 
Broadway, Yonkers 3, N.Y. 


1887 


Our 57th annual reunion and dinner were 
held for the third consecutive year at the 
Plymouth Rock Hotel at Plymouth, Mass 
and, like the predecessors, proved mos 
enjoyable. June 17 and 18 were the date 
selected, and the weather was all that could 
be desired. Those in attendance were Bret, 
Cole, Kendall, Cameron, Sever, Carter 
Tripp, Squash Cushing, and Very. They 
were accompanied by Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. 
Carter, and Mrs. Very, also by Mrs. Palmer, 
a sister of Winthrop Cole, and Miss Kep- 
dall, a niece of our classmate of that name. 

On the 17th we were entertained by the 
Bretts at their delightful country manor, 
“Crooked Lane Farm,"’ where a delicious 
lobster dinner was served by Mrs. Brett, 
ably assisted by her daughter, Mrs. Pratt, 
Here our company was augmented by Mr. 
Bruce and Miss Morrisey, both of Ply. 
mouth, who have done so much to make 
our reunions at Plymouth such pleasant 
occasions. On Sunday, June 18, Mrs. Bruce 
and Miss Morrisey were hostesses at a tea 
in honor of the Class at the Harlow House, 
which was greatly enjoyed. All in all, it 
looks very much as though the good old 
Puritan town of Plymouth will be the 
established place of the class meetings. 

At the meeting held on June 17, ou 
esteemed classmate, Richard E. Schmidt, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
Class. — Ralph E. Curtis has notified the 
Secretary that he has changed his address 
from Roxbury to 35 School Street, Danvers, 
Mass. — Natuaniet T. Very, Secretary, 
15 Dearborn Street, Salem, Mass. 


1888 


The big event for the Class since our 
last notes was the class dinner at the En- 
gineers Club in Boston on June 14, tendered 
by I. L. Sjéstrém. It was a grand success. 
We were even able to forget for the evenin 
that tenderloin of beef was still a clea 
item. After we had renewed old acquaint- 
ances, our host called to mind in a brief talk 
a few of the marvelous changes and ac 
complishments that have taken place dur 
ing the 56 years since we left our alm 
mater. 

Our Class, he reminded us, was the 20th 
class graduated from the Institute. General 
Francis A. Walker was president, and the 
Reverend Phillips Brooks, D.D., gave the 
address to the graduates, of whom ther 
were 77. A great many things, he con 
tinued, have happened since that June day 
of 1888 in Huntington Hall. The Boston 
and Maine then had its depot in Haymarket 
Square; the depots of the Fitchburg, East- 
ern, and Boston and Lowell were on Cause- 
way Street. Mr. Westinghouse brought his 
freight train, equipped with automatic 
brakes, and the Class was invited to ride 
on it between Fitchburg and Ayer. The 
Boston subway was completed in 1898. The 
present Art Museum was built, its pred- 
ecessor having stood on the site of the 
Copley Plaza. The new Technology build- 
ings in Cambridge were dedicated in 1916. 
There were only 579 students in 1884, out 
freshman year, against the 3,000 of recent 
years. Symphony Hall was built in 1900; 
the Rogers Building on Boylston Street 
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was demolished in 1939, and the old Boston 
Public Library, in 1895. We had horsecars 
in 1884, when we entered Technology. We 
have seen the following inventions come 
jnto use: the telephone, automobile, flying 
machine, radio, wireless telegraphy, mov- 
ing pictures. We have been through three 
wars: the Spanish War, World War I, and 
World War II. We have seen the Johnstown 
flood with loss of more than 2,000 lives, the 
San Francisco earthquake, the destruction 
of Saint-Pierre by volcano, the sinking of 
the Titanic with loss of 1,500 lives. 

Our President, Ned Webster, had planned 
to attend this dinner but found that it was 
impossible to do so. Instead, he sent by 
word of mouth, through the Assistant 
Secretary, notes on the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Institute in the war effort 
and the paramount part being played by 
Dr. Compton. Your Secretary was pre- 
vented from attending by transportation 
difficulties from his island fortress on the 
coast of Maine, where he remained until 
October 15, before returning to 39 Wiggins 
Street, Princeton, N.J. 

Sjéstrém certainly did things up brown, 
producing a photographer who took pic- 
tures of the group around the dinner table, 
to be sent to each of them, with one extra 
for the Secretary, — the best picture the 
Class ever had taken. Generous contribu- 
tions were made by those present to the 
class Fund, and the Assistant Secretary 
suggests that we hint to others whom the 
spirit may move to send in their contribu- 
tions to the Secretary, as the Fund is 
diminishing quite rapidly. Our host had 
sent out 50 invitations omitting distant 
members, and 25 replied, of whom the fol- 
lowing were present: Sjéstrém, Conner, 
Ellis, Faunce, Runkle, Linzee, Bridges, 
Hamblet, Thompson, Bates. 

Fred Nichols wrote from 425 South 
Rosalind Avenue, Orlando, Fla., on May 
17, saying he had played contract three 
times a week all winter and could play golf 
but— having only one good eye — al- 
though he could hit the ball, he wouldn't 
know where it was going. — During his 
six months of summer on Chebeague Island, 
your Secretary has toured all over its 16 
miles of road, to church, post office, and 
stores, and once a week to Portland by boat 
for the movies. — Bertranp R. T. Cot- 
uns, Secretary, 39 Wiggins Street, Prince- 
ton, N.J. Sanrorp E. THompson, Assistant 
Secretary, The Thompson and Lichtner Com- 
pany, Inc., 620 Newbury Street, Boston 
15, Mass. 


1889 


The Boston Sunday Post of July 9 has an 
interesting article about General George 
C. Marshall’s connection with Massachu- 
setts at the time when our Gardner W. 
Pearson was adjutant general. We quote the 
following excerpt: ‘‘Of the scads of mate- 
tial written about America’s topmost gen- 
eral, George C. Marshall, now chief of 
staff, nothing heretofore has ever been 
tevealed of his early days as a member of 
the staff of the Adjutant-General of Massa- 
chusetts. For some unaccountable reason 
the years of 1911-12 escaped the attention 
of the general's biographers. . . . Mar- 
shall, then a lieutenant, came to Boston at 
the insistence of Gardner W. Pearson of 
Lowell who was appointed adjutant-gen- 
eral by Governor Eugene H. Foss. Pearson, 


a veteran of the Spanish-American war, 
first ran across Marshall in 1909 when 
Marshall was assigned to the 6th Regiment 
of which he was Captain. Marshall ap- 
peared on the scene, a youngster of 29, to 
teach the old veterans modern methods of 
warfare. Such an undertaking was a tre- 
mendous task which was ae resented 
by the older men. They couldn't see for the 
life of them how a young squirt only a 
few years out of Virginia Military Institute 
could possibly show them anything new. 
But Lieutenant Marshall soon impressed 
the old warriors with his new views and, 
by tactfully suggesting methods without 
offending the old guard, he soon gained 
their confidence. There came the time when 
he wanted to demonstrate the new and 
approved way of digging slit trenches; 
instead of drawing designs upon a black- 
board, he went out into the field and dug 
the trench himself. Acts such as these soon 
won for him the favor of the men, and 
though he was younger in years than most 
of the men who stayed in the army after 
the Spanish-American war, he was con- 
sidered one of them. He had a way about 
him that wouldn't offend anyone. Dip- 
lomatically he’d get his ideas across in 
such a manner that he’d make you believe 
it was your own idea. Gardner Pearson 
saw in him a man that would be a credit 
to any army, and as soon as he was given 
the job of adjutant-general of Massachu- 
setts he knew that he could make the 
State militia one of the outstanding units 
of its kind in the country if he could get 
the services of Lieutenant Marshall. The 
other day, in his Lowell office, Mr. Pearson 
revealed that Governor Foss gave him a 
free rein in fulfilling the duties of his office, 
and his first official act was to draft Mar- 
shall. In selecting his man Pearson had 
something in common with President 
Roosevelt but, Pearson says, ‘I saw him 
first." *" 

Henry Howard was in the hospital for 
two weeks last spring after dropping a 
10-pound weight on his toe. Complete 
recovery is reported. — The Secretary has 
news, but no particulars, of the death of 
Lyman A. Ford on October 17, 1943. — 
Mechanical Engineering for May published 
a long and very interesting account of the 
life and work of George Orrok, whose 
death on April 6 was reported here in June. 

The Secretary received and suitably ac- 
knowledged a generous contribution to the 
class treasury, along with a touching letter 
from Mrs. Roland N. Cutter, written on 
April 25 and by her permission reproduced 
herewith: “Roland thought a great deal of 
his Class at Technology, and you should 
have been told before this of his great ap- 
preciation of all you did for '89. But it was 
a great shock to me when he died so sud- 
denly of heart trouble on January 28; he 
had been making such a fine recovery from 
his fractured hip, which had sent him to 
Faulkner Hospital the middle of last No- 
vember. After his first week at the hospital, 
he was not in pain and was never in a cast. 
He had the wonderful silver nail operation, 
performed by that marvelous surgeon, Dr. 
Gerald L. Doherty. In addition to being a 
very fine surgeon, Dr. Doherty has been our 
doctor and personal friend for 20 years. His 
very presence inspired cheerful courage in 
Roland every time he saw him, which was 
often, as the Doctor is on the staff of Faulk- 


IX 


ner. So Roland really had an enjoyable stay 
at that fine hospital and came home on 
New Year’s Day and had a very happy 
month at home. His hip was mending 
beautifully, and he was looking forward to 
using canes soon, and then to walking nat- 
urally. He was even wondering, ‘If Walter 
Kilham should be good enough to have the 
’89 reunion at his house,’ whether he could 
not ride in to 42 West Cedar Street. It had 
been a great disappointment that, on ac- 
count of a death in the family, he had 
missed the treat to which he had so looked 
forward, of being at your home in 1942. 
1 suggested his writing the reason to you, 
but he did not feel like ‘putting the sadness 
of his personal affairs into the class re- 
union.’ This was exactly like him. I have 
beautiful memories of that last month at 
home, as he was feeling well and happy up 
to the last hour, when his spirit took flight 
like a bird soaring into the Invisible. And 
I am grateful for 3814 years of happy com- 
panionship. The only big fault he had was 
his great modesty, carried to the point of 
self-depreciation. It was only since he re- 
tired that I had any idea, through other 
men’s telling me, of what he had accom- 
plished during his long years in the engi- 
neering department of the city of Boston. 
Our dear friend, Mrs. Josiah Quincy, wrote 
thus to me after Roland went: ‘Of course it 
is well with him —he has been promoted 
—a much beloved gentleman has been 
called up higher, but for you . . .’ The 
only thing for me is so to live that the rest 
of my life will be worthy of him. I send 
my sincerest appreciation of what you have 
done for '89 and my best wishes to you and 


to the Class."’ — Watrter H. Kitnam, Secre- 
tary, 126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
1891 


Our good friend, Horace H. Ensworth, 
died on January 13 at Hartford, Conn. We 
did not know about it until June, when his 
associate, Sprague, wrote about some pic- 
tures which he took at our 50th. Horace 
had two operations in 1943 and shortly 
before his death wrote that he was out 
again. An attack of influenza followed. 
Uncle Horace, as some of us called him, was 
a regular attendant at our reunions, and 
Sprague came as chauffeur and photog- 
rapher. Many will remember the birthday 
cake episode and Horace putting a silencer 
on Clarence Whitney, who tried to inter- 
rupt the proceedings. Sprague says that 
shortly before Horace died, he talked 
about our 55th, which he had hoped to at- 
tend. Quiet by nature, he was fond of old 
friends, as we were of him, and we shall 
miss him. Your Secretary lived on the same 
street with him in Hartford for five years, 
as did F. Campbell Moore, with Clarence 
Whitney only a block or two away — 
all fine fellows, and none left. Horace never 
married but made his home with his sister, 
who is still living. 

The following information is sent by 
Sprague: “‘He came into the business of 
L. L. Ensworth in 1891 immediately after 
leaving the Institute, and the business name 
was changed to L. L. Ensworth and Son 
Cone of the largest and the second oldest 
steel and mill supply houses in this country, 
having been established in 1801). He later 
became treasurer and president and was 
active in business until shortly before he 
died. He was a director of the Travelers 
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Bank and Trust Company, the Connecticut 
River Banking Company, the Travelers In- 
surance Company, and the Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, all of Hartford. 
He was a member of St. Johns Lodge of 
Masons in Hartford, the Wampanoag Coun- 
try Club, Inc., the Hartford Club, a canoe 
club, and several fish and game clubs. His 
hobby was photography. For recreation he 
went fishing and hunting and played golf. 
He was a generous man and an ideal em- 
ployer, always ready to assist any who 
needed help. He was one of Hartford's 
best known and respected business leaders. 
Many Hartford business concerns were 
helped over difficult periods byhis advice 
and financial aid.’’ Sprague also sent a copy 
of a testimonial to Horace by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, part of which is given 
here: ‘‘From the earliest days of Colonial 
America the Ensworth family has occupied a 
prominent position in the industrial activi- 
ties of Connecticut. The friendly disposi- 
tion and unobtrusive generosity, attributes 
of a true gentleman, exemplified in the life 
of Horace H. Ensworth may well have been 
the accumulated inheritance from these dis- 
tinguished forebears. The ability shown in 
the prosecution of his particular branch of 
the steel industry was the result of his tech- 
nical education and of the long years of 
experience in his chosen occupation. These 
qualities combined to assure a successful 
career not only in material things but also, 
and more importantly, in the affections and 
loyalty of those associated with him." 

We have received notice from the Alumni 
Office of the death of Walter P. Henderson 
on July 31. We have not heard from him for 
many years. While at the Institute he was 
a special student in Architecture. From the 
same source we have received notice of the 
death of William H. Tucker of Jacksonville, 
Fla., who died sometime in 1942. 

Gorham Dana wrote that he was having 
a fine summer at his home near Lake Sun- 
apee, N.H. He mentioned going to a talk 
by Bradley Dewey on the rubber situation 
at Colby Junior College. Dewey ‘has a 
summer place near Dana. Gorham was 
planning to return to Brookline the latter 
part of September. An earlier letter from 
Gorham reads in part as follows: ‘‘Class- 
mates who pete we any of the Sunapee 
reunions may be interested in the distin- 
guished visitor who was here last week — 
Harold H. Burton, the Senator from Ohio, 
who gave a Fourth of July oration at a 
Unitarian convention at Soo-nipi Lodge. 
He is the son of Alfred E. Burton, the 
professor (later Dean of Technology) un- 
der whom I served as an assistant in Civil 
Engineering after graduation. He was born 
in Newton while we were at Technology 
but moved to Ohio, where he cleaned up 
the city of Cleveland and later became 
senator. He is a very attractive speaker and 
gave a fine address. One of his daughters at- 
tended Colby Junior College at New Lon- 
don. The Class is conspicuous by its absence 
now, with Walter Douglass in Washing- 
ton, Frank Howard working hard at home, 
and Charlie Aiken gone. Aiken Manor has 
been sold, I hear, but Dorothy still runs the 
log cabins. Under present gasoline restric- 
tions we cannot go over there for her deli- 
cious Sunday night suppers, as we used to."’ 

A recent letter from Charlie Garrison in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., runs in part as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We are well and enjoy the com- 


pany of many old friends here. My sister 
has lived near by for the last few years, and 
Margy’s sister Frances has a house not far 
from ours. We are growing older, but the 
process seems to take longer here than in 
many other places. At a lunch recently 
where some 13 of us were present, five were 
over 80 and one of these was 85, and almost 
all of them in good condition. While you 
were having the heat wave, we were hav- 
ing a furnace fire each morning! In fact, it 
has been only during the past few days that 
we have not needed it. We may catch it 
later, but every day we have a fog off the 
ocean which tempers the heat. My brother 
Frank wrote from Arlington Heights, send- 
ing a record of the daily temperatures for 
that hot week. His wife has recently died 
after an illness of nearly two years, and we 
hope he can come out here for a while. We 
miss our trips about the country very much, 
but we have only enough gas for shopping. I 
hadn't heard of Horace Ensworth’s death. 
I was very fond of him, and we were closely 
associated in our Technology days. En- 
closed are two of the musical programs we 
have given, our 8lst concert being on 
August 1 of this year.’’ Charlie gives clas- 
sical Victrola concerts to his friends. 

A nice long letter from Walter Douglass, 
who is now in Washington, reads in part 
as follows: ‘‘When your letter was re- 
ceived, I was fighting an attack of arthritis, 
which had never discovered me before, and 
on May 20 came into Washington to the 
hospital for tests, X rays, and so on, to 
ascertain the cause, if possible. I stayed 
there five days, and since then have been 
with my daughter's family on Calvert 
Street. The arthritis has been practically 
eliminated . . . [He then mentions a bad 
burn on both heels from an electric pad, 
which laid him up for two months. Later 
he speaks of Fort Belvoir, where he was 
before going to Washington.] . . . This 
interruption to my efforts to aid Uncle 
Sam was, of course, a great disappointment, 
for I was enjoying the work and, for the 
two months I was there, seemed to be of 
some help. The work I was doing at Bel- 
voir was in the model shop of the cam- 
ouflage division. There are 35 to 40 in this 
department, mostly men — a few women 
— who come from a variety of occupations 
and professions, and I met as fine a group 
to work with as I ever saw. Without the 
miniature hobby I should not have been 
considered. So you see I am eager to get 
back and on the job again.”’ 

A letter from Robert Ball in England 
reads as follows: ‘*You can scarcely imag- 
ine, living as you do at the hub, what a 
welcome message your notes bring to one 
on the perimeter. Old faces and glorious 
times are recalled, and the quickening of 
memory is a delight. It is one of the com- 
pensations of old age that the vision of dis- 
tant scenes is more acute than those of 
yesterday, when once it is lit up by sug- 
gestion. Yes, of course, I remember James 
Swan perfectly, big alike in stature and 
good nature, and a dominating personality 
withal. Among the aspirants to knowledge 
of naval architecture whom Professor Pea- 
body gathered together, none could have 
had more enthusiasm than Jim for all that 
concerns the sea and seafarers. He carried 
with him to the Clyde the same ardor; my 
friend Robertson’92, a native of Glasgow 
and the second man from Scotland to enter 


Tech, would testify that his time there was 
well spent; they had many a crack together 
over the canny Scot and his ways and the 
art of the shipbuilder. 

‘The Institute has been in the news here 
lately. As you probably know, an inter. 
change of staff and postgraduate students 
between the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology (one of the constituen 
colleges of London University) and M.LT 
has been arranged for after the war. The 
Rector of the Imperial College, Dr. R. V 
Southwell, took his degree in Cambridge 
in 1910. Of the two institutions the Mass. 
achusetts Institute is the one with the 
longer history. A criticism of the Institute 
sometimes heard here is that the name js 
too long. There is not much choice between 
the two in this respect. I think the Proposal 
of interchange between educational institu. 
tions is all to the good. If I may speak with 
candor, I would say that each side has 
something to learn from the other. In the 
past 50 years both countries have drawn 
together much more than appears on the 
surface to those who have not been closely 
identified with scholastic work. And since 
there is still a gap to bridge, let M.I.T. and 
the Imperial College of Science lead the 
way. I have not seen a Tech man here 
lately, notwithstanding the number of 
Americans now in England. You will, | 
hope, let me know if any of our classmates’ 
descendants are in England.”’ 

The following dispatch from Savannah, 
Ga., on August 12 appeared in a Washing- 
ton paper: ‘‘James Swan, former principal 
marine engineer of United States coast 
guard, Washington, D.C. who died last 
February, was honored here today at the 
launching of a liberty ship bearing his 
name.’’ — A letter from Ed Smith in Prov- 
idence comments on the foregoing: ‘‘Un- 
familiar with the various current nautical 
designations for service craft, | am hoping 
that the boat is worthy of our Jim, of 
whom ‘Nature might stand up and say to 
all the world, ‘“This was a man!"’’ 

‘There comes to mind his recital of how 
he achieved his first sailing craft. He was 
only a youngster, and his father deemed 
him too young to navigate a sailboat. Jim, 
however, was so persistent that finally his 
father told him that when he was able to 
swim out to the point and back, he could 
have a sailboat. Now don’t ask me what 
point — I do not know. All I recall is that 
the swim was a tough one for a man, let 
alone for a child — possibly a small replica 
of the Hellespont swim. The proposition 
threw a wet blanket over Swan's spirits 
for a time, but he wanted that boat. Finally 
he made the attempt and did it. It was just 
all he could do to make the return trip, 
but when he arrived at the home beach, 
he was not too tired to get into his clothes 
without benefit of a towel and beat it for 
home. He burst into his father’s study, of 
whatever that gentleman's domestic habi- 
tat was, yelling, ‘I done it, Dad, I done it! 

= "Dad" had supposed that the considera- 
tion was so tough that he would not be 
called upon to honor that promise and had 
promptly forgotten it. ‘What is it you've 
done?’ he inquired. ‘Why, Dad, you prom- 
ised that when I swam out to the point and 
back, I could havea sailboat, and I’ve done 
it.’ Jim got his boat.”’ 

The following changes in address have 
been received: Walter B. Douglass, Prentiss 
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French, 4020 Calvert Street, Northwest, 
Washington 7, D.C.; Francis B. Choate, 
227 Edgewood Avenue, San Francisco 17, 
Calif; Ambrose Walker, The Brynmere, 
Annisquam, Mass. (summer address); Gor- 
ham Dana, Davis Hill, New London, N.H. 
(summer address). — Henry A. Fiske, Sec- 
ntary, Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R.I. 
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Because of the unexpected death of Fred 
Fay, work on our 50th anniversary book, 
which he had intended to supervise, has 
been greatly delayed. It is now well under 
way and should be completed the latter 
part of this year. Incidentally, if any class- 
men who have not contributed toward its 
publication wish to do so, their contribu- 
tions will be greatly appreciated. Checks 
should be made payable to ‘Class of '93 
M.LT.”’ and sent to Charles M. Spofford, 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. 

We have a new Class Secretary, appointed 
by our Class President, Fred N. Dillon, 
and he will hold office until our next class 
meeting, when a vote will be taken. He is 
Frederic Hale Keyes, who served as assist- 
tant secretary for several years after our 
graduation and is now located at the Insti- 
tute, an exceptionally advantageous place 
to continue the work so well done by Fay 
ever since graduation. During the war 
Keyes has assisted in Selective Service rela- 
tions at the Institute and is now doing spe- 
cial work for the Division of Industrial 
Co-operation in addition to the supervision 
of the real estate bequeathed to the Insti- 
tute by A. Farwell Bemis. 

As you all know, Keyes has been class 
agent of the Alumni Fund for the past two 
years, and you should be interested to learn 
that, as of August 31, '93 has this- year 
exceeded its quota for the number of con- 
tributors by 31 per cent and the amount by 
7 per cent. —GrorGe B. Guippen, Assist- 
=a Secretary, 551 Tremont Street, Boston 16, 

ass. 
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The great event for '94, our 50th anni- 
versary reunion held in Boston and Swamp- 
scott, has now passed into history. It was 
a notable and highly enjoyable occasion 
in general, although accompanied also by 
poignant regrets that some who had ex- 
pected, even up to the last, to be with us 
were prevented by illness, either personal 
or in the family, from joining in our festiv- 
ities. As announced in the Secretary's final 
letter of arrangements, a goodly group met 
at the Dean's office at Technology on the 
morning of June 9, and after the usual warm 
poring of the old stand-bys and the in- 
ormal introductions which were occasion- 
ally necessary, especially of the wives who 
graced the reunion and added greatly to it, 
small knots of the group visited such points 
of interest as the Alumni Pool, the various 
new laboratories, the Paper Museum, the 
Nautical Museum, and other places. Walk- 
er Memorial, being in the hands of the 
Army, was closed to visitors. At one 
o'clock we proceeded to the President's 
House, where we were cordially welcomed 
by President and Mrs. Compton, who were 
our hosts at a most enjoyable luncheon 
served at small tables on the terrace over- 
looking the attractive garden and in the 
spacious, adjoining reception room. It was 


a perfect beginning for our home-coming. 
Members of '94 at the luncheon were: Mrs. 
Darragh de Lancey (Harriet Gallup), Wa- 
terbury, Conn.; Charles G. Abbot, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Norwin S. Bean and his 
wife, Manchester, N.H.; Alan A. Claflin, 
Winchester; John W. Chapman and his 
charming daughter, Newtonville; Class 
President Horace A. Crary and his wife, 
Warren, Pa.; Henry F. Copeland, New 
York; Edward M. Hunt and wife, Portland, 
Me.; Earl S. Jenckes, Wyomissing, Pa.; 
H. Osgood Lacount, Somerville; William 
D. McJennett, Scituate; Luther R. Nash, 
Ridgefield, Conn.; George Owen, Newton; 
Arthur L. Patrick, Centerville, William H. 
Pratt, Lynn; Arthur A. Shurcliff and wife, 
Ipswich; Ferdinand A. Schiertz and wife, 
Roxbury; George A. Taber and wife, Read- 
ing; George Taylor, Auburndale, Albert 
B. Tenney and wife, Lexington; J. Earlston 
Thropp and wife, Hagerstown, Md.; Ar- 
thur W. Tidd, White Plains. N.Y.; Leon- 
ard Tufts, Pinehurst, N.C.; Henry E. War- 
ren and wife, Ashland; and Samuel C. 
Prescott and wife, Brookline. 

The Alumni Secretary, Charles E 
Locke'96, assisted Dr. and Mrs. Compton 
in welcoming the guests. The luncheon was 
a most delightful occasion, and we left with 
a deep sense of gratitude to our hosts for 
their charming hospitality. 

Mrs. de Lancey was obliged to return 
home immediately after the luncheon, as 
her son, Lieutenant Commander de Lancey, 
had suddenly been given his first leave for 
more than two years and was arriving the 
following morning. A few others had to 
return to their various business engage- 
ments and other duties. There were a 
nately enough cars available to take the 
rest of the party to the-New Ocean House 
at Swampscott, which was our main re- 
union center, and by five-thirty all of us 
had arrived and after some delay, due to 
shortage of help, had got settled in the 
rooms which had been arranged for in ad- 
vance. The group quickly got on a familiar 
reunion basis, and the hour before dinner 
was the occasion for re-gathering our 
forces, and especially for the formation of a 
constantly enlarging and most agreeable 
circle around a table in the cocktail lounge, 
where we toasted the present and the absent 
ones. It is surprising how a table can in- 
crease in size by accretion and how there is 
always room in the circle for the newcom- 
ers as they appear. We were joined by 
William H. King and his wife and daugh- 
ter, who came directly from New York, 
and by George N. Leiper of Philadelphia. 
Leon K. Davis from Hartford was expected 
but could not arrive until Saturday. A sec- 
tion of the large general dining room was 
reserved for the Class with tables so ar- 
ranged that at each meal the table com- 
panions could be varied as we desired. 
This added to the general informality and 
good fellowship. At this point let it be 
said that the ladies were not only a most 
congenial group among themselves but 
that in every way they added greatly to the 
pleasure of the whole reunion. 

After an excellent dinner on Friday eve- 
ning a special room had been reserved for 
us, and here George Owen gave a splendid 
showing of moving pictures in color of race 
week at Marblehead, of dinghy sailing on 
the basin at the Institute, and of the sea 
trials of some of the new war vessels built 


XI 


at Bath. George’s familiarity with all 
classes of boats and with sailing made this 
evening a high spot in our reunion pro- 
gram, and all those present were enthu- 
siastic and extremely grateful to him for 
the remarkable entertainment he provided. 

Saturday was largely a day of go-as-you- 
please. A few played golf, and the usual 
five-year struggle for class championship 
was again carried out between Bean and 
Crary. The Secretary thinks both won, but 
is not certain. Anyway there were no other 
contenders who could give adequate battle. 
No one played tennis, and croquet appar- 
ently made no appeal. We must be getting 
on in years! Some strolled along the beach; 
Henry Warren exercised his camera; some 
of the ladies visited near-by shops; numer- 
ous groups played contract; but for the 
most part we were content to make it a day 
of porch conversations, of renewing old 
friendships, of inquiring for absent class- 
mates and in general of comparing and 
catching up on the experiences of the years 
since former meetings. The day passed all 
too rapidly. In the late afternoon President 
and Mrs. Compton arrived to join in our 
class dinner, as did others who had found 
it necessary to spend the day elsewhere. 
We were glad to welcome Mr. Jay, Earl 
Jenckes’ son-in-law, as a dinner guest. 

At seven o'clock we sat down for the 
class dinner in a private dining room. The 
dinner was a jolly and informal one and at 
the same time a dignified occasion, with 
President Crary presiding. At his right was 
Mrs. Compton; at his left, President Comp- 
ton. An excellent dinner was served. At its 
end Crary asked the Secretary to make his 
usual report on the Class since the preced- 
ing reunion, our 45th, which was held at 
Wianno on Cape Cod. The report men- 
tioned the difficulties of arranging an ade- 
quate program in wartime, the fine sup- 
port given by Claflin and Tenney as a 
reunion committee, and also the enforced 
absence at the last moment of Frank Love- 
joy, Leslie Moore, and Sam Blake, and their 
wives, all of whom had planned to be pres- 
ent. The Secretary read extracts from some 
of the splendid letters received from dis- 
tant classmates who were prevented from 
coming by the difficulties of transportation 
and mentioned the many letters from others 
who sent greetings to the Class. Space does 
not permit quotation here, but heart-warm- 
ing letters were received from Bates, H. M. 
Chase, Kittredge, Davies, Robeson, Now- 
ell, Sperry, Parker, F. B. Abbott, Dates, 
Dana, LaMotte, Price, Tom Richards, Dan 
Richards, Horton, A. F. Hunt, Greenleaf, 
Bigelow, Meade, Haven, and others. The 
necrology since our last reunion was read. 
In the list of 32 who have passed from the 
earthly scene since our reunion five years 
ago are many who had endeared themselves 
to the Class and will be held in loyal 
memory, and others who, though less well 
remembered perhaps, had carried their life- 
work with integrity and distinction and 
high professional attainment. We shall 
treasure the memory of Bovey, Clement, 
Curtis, Cutler, Day, Dickey, Fowle, Hazel- 
ton, Jenney, Reed, Robbins, Savage, Saw- 
yer, Simonds, Swanton, Westcott, and Wes- 
ton for what they were as well as for what 
they did. Following the reading of the 
necrology, President Crary requested that 
we should stand in silent recognition and 
honor of our departed classmates. 
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A happier item presented was the record 
of the Class in its support of the Alumni 
Fund, as a result of the fine work of our 
Class Agent, Al Tenney, and the desire of 
the Reunion Committee that we celebrate 
our 50th by giving cordial support to this 
project rather than by attempting a special 
gift to the Institute of a possibly unneeded 
article. As a result, we were able to guar- 
antee to President Compton that the Class 
would not only meet its quota but would 
make at least 250 per cent of quota. This 
final item of the class report was heartily 
applauded. 

Arthur Shurcliff, poet at our class day 
exercises 50 years ago, again indulged his 
muse and read an excellent poem written 
for the occasion, which was received with 
acclaim. Unfortunately space and The Re- 
view's ironclad regulations do not permit 
its reproduction here. W. H. Pratt, whose 
memory, as well as inventive ability, is 
famous, gave us a witty talk on the value 
of x, first repeating from memory the fig- 
ures following the well-known 3.1416 to 
72 further decimal places, and then briefly 
speaking of various mathematical sys- 
tems of numeration which have been used 
in calculating its value, much to the mysti- 
fication of the gang. He ended by asking 
himself, *‘Why all this effort?’’ and giving 
the partial answer, ‘‘It’s easy as pi.’ 

As a fine ending for a fine occasion, our 
guest of honor, Dr. Compton, then ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being with us and 
spoke especially of some of the men in the 
Class whom he had known and the fine 
service they had rendered the Institute as 
members of the Corporation, visiting com- 
mittees, and in other capacities. As usual, 
his talk was sincere, friendly, and entirely 
delightful. So ended the day and for the 
most part, the reunion. On Sunday morning 
we had our final breakfast parties and soon 
departed. The glorious 50th was over. 

These notes, having already grown to 
large proportions, will terminate here. 
Several items which would ordinarily have 
been sent at this time will be reserved for 
the next issue of The Review. — Samver 
C. Prescorr, Secretary, Room 3-233, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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The Alumni Fund is progressing. We 
have reached 96 per cent of our contribu- 
tors’ quota, and it is hoped this will shortly 
be 100 per cent. Some of the boys are unable 
to subscribe to the Fund; your Secretary 
understands full well this condition. Yet 
there are a few who have procrastinated, 
others who are apathetic to rhe cause, and 
still others who may have hesitated be- 
cause they fear their inability to give all 
they desire. Therefore, jet all who really 
can, do their bit, and we shall soon go over 
the top. 

Charles Greeley Abbot who has been 
associated with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., since graduation 
from Technology, has retired and resigned 
the secretaryship as head of the institution; 
he will continue his connection as research 
associate only. Dr. Abbot's interests and ac- 
complishments are world-wide and world- 
known. He has invented many devices for 
harnessing the sun’s energy and putting it 
to work for the benefit of man. He uses the 


sun’s rays to heat his home and to cook his 
meals. He has used it to power a steam 


engine. Recently he demonstrated some 
apparatus that converted more than 15 per 
cent of solar radiation falling on its mirrors 
into mechanical power. The Smithsonian 
is possibly best known as the repository of 
Charles A. Lindbergh's plane, the Spirit of 
St. Louis, which is located in its Arts and 
Industries Building; it also has the Winnie 
Mae, the plane in which Wiley Post flew 
around the world in 7 days and 19 hours. 
But the Smithsonian Secretary's interest 
in aviation is wider and more extensive 
than these Smithsonian exhibits. Dr. Ab- 
bot was for years a defender of S. P. Lang- 
ley’s claim to the title of inventor of the 
airplane as opposed to the Wright Broth- 
ers’ claims. 

Beside his $.B. and S.M. from M.I.T., 
Dr. Abbot has received degrees from Mel- 
bourne University, Case School of Applied 
Science, George Washington University, 
and the University of Toronto. He has 
received to date a number of scientific 
medals and is a member of many scientific 
associations including those of France, 
Britain, Germany, and Mexico. He is also 
an accomplished writer; besides his vol- 
umes on birds, he has authored The Sun, 
Everyday Mysteries, The Earth and the Stars, 
Fundamentals of Astronomy (with S. A. 
Mitchell), The Sun and the Welfare of Man, 
and Great Inventions. 

Harry J. Sheafe is still in California, hav- 
ing moved from Pacific Grove to San Carlos. 
Alfred Tucker Taylor, who was with our 
Class during 1892-1893 in Architecture, 
passed away on March 28; we have no 
address or further details. Allan Percy 
Brown, IX, Technology 1892-1895, also 
passed away on May 11. No address is 
available. 

Brown was a teacher. He attended West 
Point Military Academy, the University of 
Nebraska, and the University of California. 
He had been head of the commercial depart- 
ment of Tilton Academy; he was also con- 
nected with schools in Salem, Mass. , Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Racine, Wis., Merced, 
Calif. In Imperial, Calif., he organized the 
department of high schools. He founded and 
was president of Visiting and Consulting 
Teachers, Inc., of San Francisco and Santa 
Barbara, Calif. We do not know whether 
or not Fred Wallace Draper has retired, but 
we do know that he can be found at 2884 
North Cumberland Street, Portland, Oreg. 
Recently we have learned that John W. 
Cooke, formerly of Erie, Pa., has suffered a 
serious illness. We believe he is now re- 
cuperating at Belleville, Mich. 

Judson C. Dickerman has retired and has 
forsaken the district of Washington, D.C., 
since July 1. He writes that he bought a 
house and nicely laid out property, slightly 
over one acre, within the city limits of 
Charlottesville, Va., about a mile from the 
university, where he hopes he can make 
some contacts which will give him an in- 
tellectual outlet. He will be located 45 
miles from the home of his oldest son, 
whose three smal] children will be of much 
interest to him. Judson’s younger son is in 
England, in the chemical division of the 
Army. He hopes he may be able to attend 
the 50th reunion of the Class. He philoso- 
phizes when he tells us: “‘It is now the old 
situation of plenty of money, no time; 
plenty of time, no money.’’ — Luruer K. 
Yoner, Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, 
Mass, 
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This issue marks the beginning of the new 
season, and the Secretaries wish to extend 
greetings to all classmates and express the 
hope that they had a good summer and are 
back on their respective jobs going strong 
to get things done and to make their con. 
tributions toward the winning of the war, 

The major activity seems to have de. 
veloped in Washington. William E. Hasel- 
tine, now a colonel at the Army War Col. 
lege, though better known to us as Billy 
Haseltine, became aware that there were 
thirteen "96 men located in and around 
Washington, and he conceived the fine idea 
of having them for dinner at the Army and 
Navy Club on Friday, July 28. Those who 
found it possible to attend were Joe Clary, 
N. C. Grover, Admiral Hamlet, Marsh 
Leighton, Bradley Stoughton, George Strat- 
ton, and of course Haseltine himself, mak- 
ing a total of seven. The dinner went off so 
successfully that Harry Hamlet decided 
that another one should be pulled off, and 
he invited all those present to come again 
to the same place. Haseltine claimed par- 
ticular enjoyment in acting as host, and also 
in meeting again classmates many of whom 
he had not seen for 50 years. Someone of an 
arithmetical mind added up the ages of the 
seven present and found that they totaled 
498 years. Replies were received from the 
six other Washingtonians of "96, and also 
from some other classmates who visit 
Washington frequently and to whom Hasel- 
tine sent invitations, with the hope that 
they might happen to be in Washington on 
July 28. Ed Sturtevant, who is at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, was un- 
able to get away from his duties that night. 
Billy Clifford, who has the title of lieuten- 
ant colonel, inactive reserve, and who 
is director co-ordinator of the Loudoun 
County Office of Civilian Defense in Lees- 
burg, Va., lamented that the date coincided 
with his 69th birthday, and he had already 
been committed to stay at home that day 
for proper observance of the event. It looks 
as if Billy would have been the baby at the 
meeting if he had attended. Billy Andrew 
of Cincinnati could not arrange his Wash- 
ington trip schedule to be there on July 28. 
Admiral Bakenhus in New York had to be 
in Pittsburgh on July 25 and could not make 
it back to Washington in time for the 
gathering. Will Coolidge wrote that he 
was getting a short vacation at his little 
camp in the Adirondacks, and of course no 
one would expect him to forego the cool, 
peaceful quiet of the Adirondacks for the 
opposite conditions in Washington, even 
though it was the occasion of a class dinner. 
Paul Litchfield in Akron hoped at first that 
he might get there prior to flying to London 
at the end of the month on a government 
mission, but the call came for him to be in 
New York on the day of the meeting. Lou 
Morse in York, Pa., seriously considered 
attending, but at the last minute an unex- 
pected emergency kept him away. Dan 
Bates in Philadelphia almost wept because 
he was going to be in the West at the time 
of the meeting. Incidentally, Dan wrote, 
Haseltine is now in active service at the 
Army War College, where Bates took the 
division staff officers’ course in October, 
1918, just before he went to Texas as divi- 
sion Ordnance officer of the 15th Division, 
which was expecting to go to France early 
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in 1919. Ever since 1921 Dan has been in 
the Reserves as a colonel of Field Artillery 
and for years was very active in it. In the 

esent fracas he has been somewhat irked 
because the Army gave him no encour- 
agement to return to active service, even 
though he began pressing them a year or 
two before Pearl Harbor. As it is, Dan has 
been doing his bit by teaching mathemat- 
ics, college algebra, plane and spherical 
trigonometry to young boys in khaki and 
to some civilians at the University of Dela- 
ware, at Newark, five days a week since the 
first of May, 1943. He finds it most interest- 
ing, especially the revival of his mathemat- 
ics, and he has been trying to cover his 
routine business affairs in half a day each 
week at his Philadelphia office. His western 
trip was a holiday from his teaching, which 
was to be resumed at the University early 
in September. Minor Jameson and Clarence 
Perley were away from Washington at the 
time of the dinner. Billy McAlpine found it 
impossible to get there that night. John S. 
Rowe reported that he was not able to get 
out much these days for evening affairs 
Haseltine also wrote that he had received a 
long letter from Steve Crane in Pasadena, 
Calif., who wished to be remembered to all 
those present at the dinner. The two class 
Secretaries in Boston regretted exceedingly 
that they were unable to make the trip to 
Washington for the evening. 

The second Washington dinner came off 
at the Army and Navy Club on September 
12, with five members present and Harry 
Hamlet as host. Haseltine reports that the 
attendance comprised Leighton, Stoughton, 
Jameson, Hamlet, and himself. A number 
of others would have been there were it not 
that they were either out of town or had 
previous engagements. It was decided that 
other dinners would be held later on in the 
season from time to time, as those who 
have attended these first two of the series 
are most enthusiastic over the idea. 

As Cornelia Tuttle Klein, the daughter 
of Mort Tuttle, is one of the secretaries at 
the Institute, the class Secretary is able to 
keep close track of her father. The last 
report is that Mort spent his summer vaca- 
tion in the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, going there in May for an operation 
and leaving early in August. His stay was 
— to give him a good rest and re- 
ieve a serious arthritic condition in his 
knee. After leaving the hospital, he re- 
cuperated for a month at his home, and 
then went back on the job in September as 


‘head of his construction firm, the Morton 


C. Tuttle Company in Boston, much bene- 
fited and going strong 

Lloyd Wayne in Indianapolis wrote the 
Secretary in June one of his characteristic 
letters telling about having a session with 
Billy Andrew, who happened to be in 
Indianapolis on business, and also report- 
ing that at school he came to know Marble 
intimately, because Wayne was commuting 
in his freshman year from Lynn and Marble 
was also commuting on the same train from 
Swampscott, or some other station along 
the line, and consequently they were riding 
together much of the time. In August 
Wayne started off on one of his annual trips, 
which had to be by rail this year instead of 
by automobile as usual. He went from 
Indianapolis to Ann Arbor, and on to 
Detroit, and then to New York City, where 
he had luncheon with John Tilley. He ar- 


rived in Boston from New York and the 
Secretary had the pleasure of a luncheon 
with him on August 30, and again on 
September 1. Wayne was actually staying 
at Scituate for a week or more and assumed 
the role of a commuter, coming into Boston 
every day to call upon his friends. He was 
looking fit as usual and reported that, al- 
though retired, he was keeping himself 
busy and happy. 

No word has emanated from Virginia in 
the form of a joyful message from Arthur 
Baldwin to the effect that some classmate 
has graciously reacted to the appeal of the 
Secretary in the last issue setting forth 
Arthur's crying need for a power lawn- 
mower, so it is to be assumed that he still 
continues to push his hand mower. How- 
ever, if the same dry weather prevailed this 
summer in Virginia, as in New England, 
his Jawn-cutting activities must have been 
greatly reduced. 

Back last June Mrs. Jackson wrote that 
Henry had become overambitious in his 
victory gardening, which resulted in hos- 
pitalization to give his heart a rest. A later 
report from Mrs. Jackson was to the effect 
that Henry was getting along very well 
and had returned to his home, and was 
slowly getting back to normal, but the 
doctor’s orders were that he would have to 
go slowly for some time. Victor Shaw wrote 
the Secretary a letter of sympathy asa fellow 
classmate afflicted with heart trouble. Vic- 
tor had a heart attack three years ago when 
prospecting in the hills 50 miles east of 
Phoenix, Ariz. He was hiking on foot in 
the hot desert sun and forgot about taking 
salt, so that he had a bad case of heat 
prostration along with his heart trouble. 
The next year he made another trip to the 
same locality, but used his will power to 
slow down and had no difficulty. He is now 
definitely committed to a slower pace in his 
present life in Libre Canyon near Sandberg, 
Calif. Incidentally, Shaw was one of those 
interested persons who called the Secre- 
tary’s attention to the widely publicized 
statements by Dr. Dock in the New York 
State Journal of Medicine, commented upon 
in an issue of Time. Dr. Dock insisted defi- 
nitely that the absolute rest treatment 
now being prescribed by heart specialists for 
their patients is all wrong and that lying in 
a prone position for a month is extremely 
harmful to adults and leads to serious 
complications. 

Here is a fish story reported by Rockwell 
and Damon. The latter had to make a busi- 
ness trip to Maine in June and found it 
possible to include Moosehead Lake in his 
itinerary, so he took John Rockwell along 
with him. They left on Saturday, June 10, 
and arrived back just a week later, on 
Saturday, June 17. They made their fishing 
headquarters at a camp on Spencer Bay on 
Moosehead Lake, 18 miles from Greenville. 
Last year they had a sorry tale to tell of 
their spring fishing trip, which yielded 
only two fish for John and three fish for 
Fred. This year they broke all records. On 
the very first day John caught six fish. 
Fred's record for a single day was one each 
of the four game fish, that is, one salmon, 
one squaretail, one togue, and one white- 
fish. No guide was able to recall any previ- 
ous occasion when a fisherman had made 
such a record in one day, especially as 
whitefish in Moosehead Lake are rare. 
John’s special record for one forenoon was 
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three ‘‘doubles.’” This means thar, having 
two lines out simultaneously, he for three 
times in the forenoon had fish on both lines 
at once. Such doubles complicate the situa- 
tion and the lines get mixed up, so that 
rarely are both fish actually landed. As a 
matter of fact, out of three doubles John 
got two fish. The total catch for both men 
during their stay in camp was 25 fish, in- 
cluding salmon, squaretail, togue, and 
whitefish, which in itself is an excellent 
record, especially in comparison with the 
slim pickings of only five fish between them 
the year previous. They both returned 
rested from their trip and naturally feeling 
very jubilant over their age During 
the summer Rockwell made one of his fre- 
quent business trips to Harriman, Tenn., 
to attend to family affairs there. On this 
particular occasion he went by train, and 
Mrs. Rockwell remained in Cambridge and 
had a good rest. Locke, as Secretary, has 
been on the job at Technology through the 
summer, except as he got an occasional 
week end in New Hampshire. Since Tech- 
nology is on the year-round basis of three 
terms and no summer vacation, the Secre- 
tary has been teaching ever since November 
19, 1943, but with only a light load, so that 
his teaching and his work as Alumni 
Secretary have not been onerous. 

Walter Stearns spent the summer back in 
his old residence in Schenectady, N.Y., 
and writes that he is in fine shape both 
mentally and physically. With no help 
around his place he was kept busy trying to 
keep it up, and this meant that he was out 
of doors most of the time. He did find 
time to play 18 holes of golf twice a week 
or, as he expressed it, he went out to the 
golf course and tried to hit a ball around 
the course, but he claims that his score 
would indicate that it really was not a golf 
game at all. a it is what certain 
golfers designate as the old Civil War game, 
going out in 61 and coming back in ‘65. A 
short note from Bradley Stoughton in 
August from Nantucket indicated that he 
was getting a little vacation there, but 
also trying to catch up with some back 
work. Classmates must have read else- 
where in The Review that we have at the 
Institute a new dean of architecture in the 
person of William W. Wurster, and one of 
the qualifications which he possesses for 
that job is that he worked for two years in 
Sacramento under the direction of our class- 
mate, Charles Gilman Hyde, a widely 
known sanitary engineer. Joe Harrington 
is listed as becoming recently a member of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, which is inter- 
preted to mean that Joe is still a “‘joiner."’ 
Boston papers iti July announced that Char- 
lie Hapgood as president of the organiza- 
tion operating the Brighton Abattoir had 
the job of making deodorizing renovations 
with the object of removing from the at- 
mosphere those objectionable odors which 
have offended the residents of Allston and 
Brighton for many years and have even 
pervaded the pure ozone of Cambridge. 
Moves to correct the situation have been 
made periodically for 30 years or more, but 
only now does it look as if real accomplish- 
ment will be reached by having the job in 
the hands of a good man like Charlie Hap- 
good. Herbert D. Newell has returned to 
Portland, Ore., where his address is now 
4006 South East Oak Street, Zone 15. Bill 
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Dorrance paid a visit to the Cape in July 
and found the East Bay Lodge running under 
still another manager, named Beghorn, 
who seemed to be an excellent man, and 
who had two sons who were Technology 
graduates, both in the Army Air Forces. 
The Secretary has not learned how East 
Bay Lodge came through the September 
hurricane, but Osterville itself was about 
in the center of the path, and great damage 
was done to the Wianno Club buildings 
and over around Oyster Harbors. Ralph 
Henry seems to have forsaken his Newton 
home and has become located on R.F.D. 4, 
Laconia, N.H. 

Paul Litchfield sent the Secretary a copy 
of his little pamphlet entitled History's 
Lesson to Air Power, which came out last 
June. Paul's thesis is that there is a big 
future in the air, both for passenger trans- 
portation and for freight, and furthermore, 
that in addition to a strong military air 
force it is imperative that in times of peace 
we maintain a merchant marine of the air 
to back up the military air force. John 
Tilley also wrote the Secretary in August, 
sending along a letter which he had re- 
ceived from Irv Merrell in Florida and also 
the letter that Merrell had received from 
Jack Eynon in California enclosing a clip- 
ping from the Country Gentleman of July, 
which had to do with an article by Neil M. 
Clark entitled ‘Farms for Fighters."’ This 
article featured Paul Litchfield’s project of 
developing farms in the irrigated land of 
the Salt River Valley in Arizona for the 
use of the pn pe in the Arizona Good- 
year plant and of promoting the independ- 
ence of these farm owners. Incidentally, 
Eynon reported that his own interest in 
agriculture was limited to the cultivation 
of an area 60 by 100 feet minus house and 
garage, but that it took plenty of time to 
keep even that green and free from weeds. 
Merrell’s little note left the reader with the 
feeling that, even though he isa resident of 
Florida, he may have an urge to vote the 
Republican ticket this fall. Finally, Tilley 
said that his building business was flat, as 
there was no private building of any 
amount, and comparatively little govern- 
ment war work. He feels, however, that 
there will be considerable postwar building 
and a lot of modernization of buildings. 
There probably will not be many more real 
skyscrapers in New York City, and the new 
zoning laws will limit the character of 
future building there. 

In June Admiral and Mrs. Bakenhus made 
a = to Chicago, stopping over in Pitts- 
burgh to attend a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Fort Pitt Bridge Works and 
a dinner that evening at the Duquesne 
Club. In Chicago they atténded the wed- 
ding of a niece who married a young naval 
officer in Bond Chapel at Chicago Univer- 
sity. While in Chicago they also made the 
rounds of some of Reuben’s old boyhood 
haunts, but found that the city had changed 
very much and that many of the beautiful 
beaches on the lake shore, where he had 
sported as a young fellow, had been de- 
stroyed by some of the so-called improve- 
ments made by highway enthusiasts. In 
Chicago he also cosmiel the meeting 
of the American Shore and Beach Preserva- 
tion in his capacity as vice-president and 
member of the board of directors. That 
organization has the very worthwhile ob- 
jective of doing what it can for the precious 


beaches that still remain. In Jume the Ad- 
miral wound up his year as commander of 
the New York chapter of the Military 
Order of the World War by presiding at the 
annual meeting and dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Among numerous high-ranking 
Army officers present on that occasion was 
Lieutenant General Drum, close kin to our 
deceased classmate, A. L. Drum. In July 
Bakenhus was due in Cleveland, and it has 
already been recorded that he was on the 
move at the time of the class gathering in 
Washington, so that he continues his 
strenuous life, and if his daughter Dorinda 
were still living at home she could well 
make to her mother occasionally the state- 
ment that ‘That man is here again.’’ The 
Secretary has had the pleasure of reading 
the address which Reuben gave as retiring 
commander, which set forth the activities 
and accomplishments under his adminis- 
tration. 

July was an important month in that one 
of Con Young's long and interesting letters 
came to the Secretary. At that time he and 
Abby had succeeded in getting back from 
Florida to their summer home at Bass 
River on Cape Cod and were well estab- 
lished there. The story of their trip back 
north was not a story of unalloyed pleasure. 
They finally succeeded in getting a com- 
partment to New York on May 21. There 
Abby’s niece, a prominent doctor in Bridge- 
port, Conn., met them and drove them to 
Bridgeport, where Con got his car from her 
country home garage in Ridgefield, so that 
the balance of the trip to Bass River was 
very enjoyable. They had the difficulty of 
getting a man to do outside work and a 
cleaning woman for the inside work, and 
they also had to contend with the drought 
on the Cape, but in spite of the lack of rain 
they were getting a good supply of vege- 
tables from the garden. The activities of the 
summer colony were in full swing, and Con 
was serving again as a member of the racing 
committee, which gave him a pleasant 
weekly association. Incidentally, Joe Clary 
and Mrs. Clary met the Youngs at the sta- 
tion as they passed through Washington. 
A post card just received from Con the day 
before these notes were due reported on the 
hurricane of September 14, and thus relieved 
the anxiety that some of us had because 
Bass River was not far from the center of 
the path of the hurricane. Con says that 
his house, ‘‘Pine Shadows,"’ took it firm] 
and came through practicall soaunel, 
the only damage being that the top facing 
for a length of about five feet was pushed in 
for a fraction of an inch. Repair by wood 
cement and paint can be made at a very 
nominal expense. The lovely big tree only 
about eight feet from the house fell, but it 
caused no damage. He and Abby were 
ordered out of the house by the state guards 
at 11:15 and spent the night in the State 
Highway Police barracks. Their cellar was 
the only dry one the next morning. (You 
interpret this.) Thirty-two, or about one- 
third, of their pine trees were down or 
badly broken. Supplies of ice for refrigera- 
tion were beginning to come in when he 
wrote, five days after the hurricane. The 
hand pump was supplying water, and 
candles gave them light at night. They 
were hopeful of getting electricity again 
within three or four days. Some of the large 
houses on the river front were badly 


wrecked. 


Joe Clary and Mrs. Clary spent two or 
three weeks around Boston during the last 
of August and early September, and they 
called upon the Secretary on Saturday, 
September 9. Joe was officially retired from 
the Bureau of Ships in the Navy Depart- 
ment on August 12, but he had comune 
leave, so that his connection was not 
finally severed until September. His retire- 
ment after 48 years of service for the Navy 
was given much publicity in the Boston 
papers and also in papers across the coun- 
try. He entered the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair as a ship’s draftsman in 190] 
and in later years became a leader in the 
design of naval vessels, during the period of 
radical development in design. He super- 
vised the hull design of the first super- 
dreadnoughts, and later the design of the 
first large aircraft carriers of the Lexington 
and Saratoga type. The Clarys were spending 
their time in Boston reviewing the scenes 
of his boyhood days and seeing historic 
points. They had visited the Youngs and 
reported that Con and Abby had almost 
given up the idea of going to Florida this 
winter because of the difficulties of travel 
and of finding a satisfactory winter resi 
dence there. Joe’s plan is to maintain his 
residence for the. time being in Chevy 
Chase, Md., but he is looking forward to 
becoming ultimately established in a small 
house or bungalow with a little lot of land. 
He and Mrs. Clary were both looking, and 
apparently feeling, exceedingly fit. 

Elbridge Jacobs is no longer an active 
professor, having become emeritus at the 
University of Vermont when he and six 
others were retired in June with honorary 
degrees. He still retains his position as state 
geologist, with an office in the museum 
and the job of babying his seismograph 
there. During the summer he spent about 
half the time at school and the other half at 
his camp on the shore of Lake Champlain, 
north of Burlington, and got by fairly well, 
even though the temperature at Burlington 
did get up to 101 degrees Fahrenheit one 
day, and almost as high on many other 
days. Camp life was enjoyable in a way, 
but not particularly restful, he reported, 
because there always seemed to be some- 
thing that needed to be done at his camp. 

Charles J. Barnes died on June 3, in Red- 
lands, Calif., where he had been engaged in 
orange growing for many years. He was 
with us in Course V only through our 
freshman year and had never shown any 
particular interest in class or Technology 
affairs. Howard E. Smith died on June 27, 
in Rochester, N.Y. He had been retired 
since 1940, but as a graduate of M.I.T. in 
Course XI, Sanitary Engineering, he had 
been for 36 years previous with the New 
York State Department of Public Works 
and became division engineer in charge of 
maintenance and operations of 78 miles of 
the New York State barge canal, and also in 
charge of maintenance and construction of 
state highways in six counties of the state. 
The fact that he was located away from 
Boston prevented him from participating in 
class activities and, alchough “am in 
our affairs, he never found it possible to 
attend reunions. 

Henry Gardner passed away in Brookline 
on July 2. Henry was a graduate in Me- 
chanical Engineering and followed rail- 
roading for many years. He was the author 
of various railroad publications and maga- 
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zine articles on railroad subjects. He retired 
several years ago and came to live in Brook- 
line. Being of a modest, retiring nature it 
was difficult to get him away from his home 
life, although his class interest was high. 
The Secretary did succeed in getting him 
out occasionally to a class affair and was 
able to see him periodically. 

At the time these notes are being written, 
the Alumni Fund records show that our 
Class has gone up to 108 per cent of its 
quota in respect to the number of con- 
tributors, but it has only 81 per cent of its 
quota in amount contributed. The Fund 
year is only one-half gone and Henry 
Grush, as Class Agent, has hopes that this 
year we may reach 100 per cent of quota in 
the amount contributed, which we have 
not been able to do in previous years. Those 
readers who have not yet contributed, and 
also any who feel the urge to increase their 
contribution, will cheer Henry Grush very 
much by acting promptly. 

Bob Flood writes the Secretary that he is 
now living at 664 Rush Street in Chicago 
and his office is at 35 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago 10. He has sent the Secretary 
about a dozen short, interesting, snappy 
little stories and poems dealing with class- 
mates and other individuals well-known to 
the members of the Class of '96, and as 
opportunity and space offers, these will be 
published one by one, but there is no room 
for any in this issue. — Cuartes E Locke, 
Secretary, Room 8-109, M.1I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. Jonn A. Rockwe Lt, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 
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From the April number of the Skating 
Review we learn that our classmate, A. H. 
Pugh of Cincinnati, is the sponsor and 
benefactor of the Sefferino Figure and Dance 
Skating Club of Cincinnati, also that Harry 
skates several nights a week at the Sefferino 
Rollerdrome and is an accomplished en- 
thusiast in skate dancing. This periodical 
published a picture of Harry in his uniform 
as colonel in the ordnance reserve auxiliary 
of Cincinnati, and we think that it must be 
his skating that enables him to retain his 
youthful appearance and the fine physical 
condition indicated by his picture. We wish 
that it were possible to publish it in The 
Review. 

F, E. Hunnewell, a retired commander in 
the United States Coast Guard, has been 
appointed class representative for the Wash- 


ington Society of the M.I.T., and any ‘97 


man who is in Washington temporarily 
should get in touch with Fred if possible. 
— Proctor L. Dougherty is chairman of the 
committee on literature, art, and decora- 
tion of the University Club of Washington, 
D.C., and he claims that he is now in for a 
liberal education. From the bulletin of the 
Washington Building Congress we learn 
that Proctor has two hobbies: sawing wood 
and keeping a scrapbook. The bulletin also 
states that, as a result of the first-named 
hobby, he has not had to buy any wood for 
his fireplace for the past 24 years. It might 
be in order to ask Proctor who owned the 
wood in the first place and how he got it 
without paying for it. We learn with regret 
that Proctor’s son has been a prisoner in 
the Philippines since the fall of Manila. 
Word om just been received, without 
other details, of the death on August 8 at 


Durham, N.H., of James C. Sawyer, II. — 
Nathan Hayward, VI, a director of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania and 
chairman of the board of the American 
Dredging Company, died on June 21 at his 
home in Wayne, Pa., at the age of 72 
years. He leaves a wife and five children. 

Mr. Hayward came to Technology in 
1895, after being graduated from Harvard 
University. From the time of his graduation 
from the Institute he was engaged in tele- 
phone research work, starting in 1898 with 
the Bell Telephone Company of Phila- 
delphia, later becoming one of their con- 
struction engineers. When a number of 
companies merged to form the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, he was 
made chief engineer. In 1917 he became 
president of the American Dredging Com- 
pany and later chairman of the board. He 
was a director of the American Shipyard 
Company, the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, the Philadelphia Belt 
Line Railroad Company, the Diamond 
State Telephone Company, the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, the Phila- 
delphia Maritime Exchange, and a member 
of the National Association of River and 
Harbor Contractors. For a number of years 
he was president of the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia. During World War I he 
served as associate chief of the War Indus- 
tries Board. Since 1942 he has been chair- 
man of the Bartol Research Foundation 
Committee. 

From the summer issue of the publica- 
tion Telephone News of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, we quote the 
following resolutions adopted at the time 
of Mr. Hayward's death: ‘His was an un- 
common service to the Company. As a 
young man, following the completion of 
his engineering studies, he entered the tele- 
phone business in Pennsylvania in its 
pioneer days, at a time when the System 
was very small and the instrumentalities of 
service were relatively elemental. Starting 
as a Traffic Inspector, later becoming Gen- 
eral Contract Agent and eventually Chief 
Engineer, his efforts were successively de- 
voted to the enlargement of the public use 
of the service and to the development of 
buildings, equipment and techniques to 
match the great expansion of the business 
throughout the opening years of the cen- 
tury, in all of which he wrote a conspicu- 
ous record. In 1917 he retired from active 
participation in the management, but as a 
Director of the Company his affiliation 
with its administrative affairs was continu- 
ous from that time until his death. We have 
always prized his sensitive zeal for progress 
in the operations of the Company and his 
devotion to the welfare of the men and 
women of the organization, so many of 
whom he had worked with intimately, and 
of whose interests he was so completely 
aware. The integrity of the business is 
founded on principles such as those dis- 
played by Mr. Hayward throughout his 
association with the Company.” 

Thus passes another of the prominent 
and capable members of our Class, whom 
we and the country can ill afford to lose, 
but it is an event bound to occur more fre- 
quently as the years move on and one to 
which we must become reconciled. 

It may be of interest to '97 men to know 
the standing of the Class as regards sub- 
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scriptions to the Alumni Fund as of Sep- 
tember 9. Our assigned quota of subscrip- 
tions was 61, and 41 men have subscribed, 
a percentage of 67. Our quota in amount 
was $1400, and subscriptions of $1052 have 
been received, a percentage of 75. Can we 
not better this in the closing months of 
the year? — Jonn A. Coxuins, Jr., Secretary, 
20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, Mass. 
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It is with the most sincere regret that I 
have to report the death on June 3 of 
William Malcolm Corse, Secretary of the 
Class for over 30 years. Malcolm died at his 
farm, Windy Hill, at Westmoreland, N.H., 
after an illness which began in June, 1941. 

Immediately after graduation, Malcolm 
was employed as a chemist by the William 
S. Merrell Chemical Company of Cincin- 
nati, but after a few years with that firm, 
he became chemist for the Detroit White 
Lead Works. From that time on, he found 
his real bent in metallurgy and gave special 
attention to aluminum bronze as an en- 
gineering material. He was afterwards 
foundry superintendent and later assistant 
superintendent of the Detroit Lubricator 
Company and in 1907 became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Michigan Smelting and 
Refining Company of Detroit. His progress 
in his chosen field is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing series of positions which he so ably 
held: works manager, Lumen Bearing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N.Y., 1908-1912; general 
manager, Empire Smelting Company, De- 
pew, N.Y., 1913, and for the Titanium 
Bronze Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
1914-1918; manufacturing superintendent, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
1918; general manager, Monel Products 
Company, Bayonne, N.J., 1919-1922; with 
the National Research Council in Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1922-1924. In 1925 Malcolm 
established himself as consulting metallur- 
gist and chemical engineer with offices in 
Washington, which he continued until the 
time of his death. 

During his entire career, Malcolm Corse 
took an active part and held office in many 
professional societies. He became a leading 
factor in promoting and organizing the 
American Brass Foundrymen’s Association 
at the meeting of that organization in 
Philadelphia in 1907. In 1912, largely 
through his influence, it was decided to 
broaden the field of the association to cover 
the entire field of nonferrous metals. The 
British Institute of Metals had been or- 
ganized shortly before, and to distinguish 
this new organization it was decided to use 
the designation American Institute of Met- 
als. In both cases Malcolm served as secre- 
tary. After a few years of independent 
operation, the American Institute of Metals 
became affiliated with the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers as the Institute of Metals division. He 
served as its secretary-treasurer, 1920 to 
1925; secretary, 1926 to 1929; secretary- 
treasurer, 1930 to 1932; and treasurer, 1933 
to 1940. Malcolm was secretary of the ad- 
visory committee on nonferrous alloys of 
the National Bureau of Standards for 21 
years. He also served as secretary of the 
Society of American Military Engineers 
and held membership in the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, and was one of the 
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first members of the Institute of Metals of 
London, England. He was instrumental in 
cementing cordial relations between vari- 
ous American technical societies, the Insti- 
tute of Metals of Great Britain, the Engi- 
neering Academy of Stockholm, Sweden, 
and the Société des Alliages, France. Par- 
ticularly well known in England and an 
“Original Member” of the Institute of 
Metals, he served that organization as 
honorary corresponding member for the 
United States until his death. He was hon- 
ored by the institute in being the first 
American asked to lecture before it. 

Funeral services were held at Westmore- 
land, with George Priest of the Class at- 
tending. Malcolm was buried in the Corse 
family lot in Woodlawn Cemetery in 
Everett, Mass., with Arthur Hamilton, 
Arthur Brown, and Miles and Edgar Sher- 
rill present at the burial services. Malcolm 
was married in 1902 to Edith Wright Bell 
of Detroit. A daughter by this marriage, 
Margaret (Mrs. Richard S. Burr), survives 
him. A grandson, Malcolm Burr, entered 
Technology as a freshman last June. In 1924 
Malcolm married Ruth Winifred Albert of 
Washington. Ruth plans now to live at 
Windy Hill, but will spend the winter 
months in Washington. We may all be 
proud of the record of our classmate, and 
we certainly shall miss him. 

While this is being written, a notice has 
atrived of the sudden death, on June 3 
likewise, of Edwin Francis Samuels, patent 
attorney and member of the firm of Samuels 
and Clark of Baltimore, Md. His home was 
in Severna Park. If it is possible for your 
Secretary to obtain more details, these will 
be given in a later issue of The Review. 

Miles Sherrill became professor emeritus 
last February. I asked him to tell me how 
he was occupying his time. This is his 
reply: ‘‘My retirement last February, as 
professor emeritus, has not greatly modified 
so far my teaching activities. I continue to 
give my graduate course in physical chem- 
istry, as well as one required of our senior 
chemists. Also, believe it or not, I am giv- 
ing this year at Wellesley College a special 
course in physical chemistry. This one has 
just started, but it promises to be a most 
interesting and pleasant experience.’’ No 
wonder you find it interesting and pleasant, 
Miles. You have the right idea in keeping 
busy and your time well occupied. When 
my time comes to retire, I expect to do the 
same. I mean, of course, to keep busy. 

Miles further states that he has had the 

leasure of meeting some of our classmates. 

¢ writes: ‘‘I managed to take a vacation 
of about two weeks this summer in Ver- 
mont. I left my wife in Montpelier, her 
birthplace, for a somewhat longer one. The 
high spot of my vacation was a delightful 
week-end visit at the home of George 
Priest in Brattleboro. When George re- 
tired some years ago, he bought a piece of 
land about four miles out of Brattleboro 
commanding a view of both the West and 
Connecticut Rivers. He built a house of his 
own design, landscaped the grounds, witha 
flower garden near the house, and a vege- 
table garden just below it. He is surrounded 
by congenial neighbors, some of whom 
reside there, as he does, both summer and 
winter. He calls his place East Orchard. 
Henry Eaton, likewise retired, bought a 
sizable farm below Temple Mountain in 
New Hampshire. He lives on this farm in 


Temple during the summer months, but 
spends the winter months in Peterboro 
so as to have nearer neighbors. Fairly 
recently George has built a sugarhouse and 
with Henry's help is developing a maple 
sugar and sirup business. In fact they were 
unable to come to our 45th reunion last 
winter because they had to stay at home to 
keep the pot boiling. If in need of maple 
products, place your orders with George at 
East Orchard. Henry has quite large apple 
orchards.’’ Boys, send your orders in to 
George for genuine maple sugar and sirup, 
and for apples apply to Henry. (I shall ex- 
pect a commission, of course, on all orders.) 

Charles A. Smith is superintendent of the 
roadway department of the Georgia Power 
Company. He is past president of the 
Georgia section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and of the American 
Transit Engineering Association and served 
on the wood preservation and the way and 
structure committees of the latter organiza- 
tion. He names, as among other organiza- 
tions he belongs to, the Bonehead Club. 
Methinks this requires some explanation. 
— Harry M. Keys, erstwhile sergeant in the 
freshman iestalion, recently retired from 
service with the Southern Bell Telephone. 
— George R. Heckle was the first visitor at 
the new secretarial office. He is a consulting 
engineer at 50 Church Street, New York 
City. Come again, George. — Arthur Ham- 
ilron, President of the Class, is already 
making plans for the 50th class reunion — 
nothing like starting early, Art. 

Your new Secretary takes over his new 
duties with some trepidation, believing 
that some one nearer the Institute could 
serve to better advantage. However, if 
you classmates will aid by sending in class 
notes, I shall try my best to serve you. — 
Burt R. Ricxarps, Secretary, 381 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. Arruur H. Brown, 
Assistant Secretary, 53 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 


1900 


At Wolfboro recently, in the Carroll 
County Independent of August 11, the fol- 
lowing was noticed: ‘‘Miss Sylvia Bow- 
ditch started back to California on Tuesday 
afternoon. During the month she has just 
spent here, her two brothers, Samuel and 
Charles, were able to get home, the first 
time Mrs. Bowditch has had her family to- 
— for nine years.’’ — Allen called in 

uring August to let us know that he is still 
busy in Washington and enjoying good 
health. — The Secretary has received a 
card from Professor Richards thanking the 
Class for our letter congratulating him on 
his hundredth birthday in August. 

The Science News-Letter for June 24, ran 
the following: “Dr. Morton C. Mott- 
Smith, Science Service staff writer in phys- 
ics, died on Friday, June 9, after an illness 
of several months. He was 66 years old. 
Although he joined the staff of Science 
Service less than three years ago, he com- 
pleted since then two important funda- 
mental texts in physics for use in high 
schools and by ~diies and adult civilians. 
One of these, ‘Fundamentals of Electricity,’ 
has had total printings of over 650,000, 
including editions for the Army and a 
translation into Spanish. Dr. Mott-Smith, 
as staff writer for Science Service, reported 
many of the recent important advances in 
physics. Born in Hawati on Nov. 26, 1877, 


Dr. Mott-Smith was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
electrical engineering and got his Ph.D in 
physics, philosophy and mathematics at 
the University of Halle, Germany. He was 
professor of physics at Colby College 
and George Washington University. Other 
books by Dr. Mott-Smith include: ‘This 
Mechanical World,’ ‘Heat and Its Work- 
ings,’ and ‘The Story of Energy’ in the 
Appleton New World of Science series, 
He was co-author of a Science Service 
Infantry Journal book now in press: ‘Fun- 
damentals of Mechanics.’ '* — C. Burton 
Cortina, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


1901 


From A. John Eveland, who was in 
Course III with me, I recently received an 
interesting letter which I wiil quote in 
part: ““The note you have about me is es- 
sentially correct, although the episode with 
R. Potter Campbell, Inc., was a long way 
back, in 1935, to be exact. It was an eight 
months’ mine examination trip in Mexico, 
in some six or seven states. I have never liked 
the town you live in, for one reason or an- 
other, and after my mother died I pulled out 
to a white man’s country, Nevada, and 
made my headquarters in Reno from 1939 
to 1943. It was all consulting work and 
mine examinations. The venture with the 
Bureau of Mines was short-lived, as no 
old-timer used to private employment can 
get used to governmental methods (or lack 
of them); I was in San Francisco at the Russ 
Building merely to clean up all the in- 
terests my people had in Nevada, Califor- 
nia, and other states, as we found we could 
do no profitable business under present 
conditions, and I pulled out with their 
blessing, for Mexico. I am making my 
headquarters, as far as mail is concerned, 
here at this club, as a representative of 
several interests hoping to find mining and 
other investments here. Incidentally I am 
starting on my 14th year in this country, 
off and on at various times, beginning with 
1909, when I was down on the West Coast 
for the Lewisohns. This visit also marks the 
500,000th mile or so that I have traveled on 
professional work, as the squirt of the fam- 
ily informs me, after prowling through 
some of my records. There is a considerable 
number of M.I.T. men down here in the 
city, both North American and Mexican, 
and we have hopes of getting together an 
active club. If you have any influence with 
the powers in Cambridge, have them send 
me a ‘Register of Former Students’ that is 
up to date (ours here is years old), and we 
will see what we can do about meetings.” 
His address is: American Club, Apartado 
15-Bis. Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

Ed Davis reports that he has retired from 
the temporary job he had with the Con- 
necticut state defense council and is back in 
the office of general manager, Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn. — 
Roland Simonds writes: ‘‘I am completing 
38 years of service with the Factory Mutu- 
als, 184 High Street, Boston, Mass., as a 
fire prevention engineer. Most of my time 
is now spent in war plants supervising fire 
protection and safeguarding of hazardous 
processes against fire and interruption of 
production. I have spent considerable time 
in the past inspecting all kinds of mills and 
factories throughout the United States and 
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Canada. I have one gg ane 5 years 
old and one grandson, 10. I often meet Jim 
Carr who lives at 270 Highland Avenue, 
Winchester, Mass.’’ (We have not had Jim's 
address for a long time and are very pleased 
to get it.) — Roland also gives us the sad 
news that “Leslie E. Merrill died suddenly 
on October 29, 1943, of heart trouble with 
which he had been suffering for some time. 
After 20 years with the Factory Mutuals he 
was obliged to give up active work on 
account of poor health.” 

The following facts about William M. 
Vermilye’s career are quoted from one of 
several rove reports of his death on 
August 29: ‘“William Moorhead Vermilye 
of Harbourton, N. J., substitute industry 
member of the regional War Labor Board, 
who retired this year as vice president of the 
National City Bank, died . . . of a heart 
attack at the Hotel Hershey in Hershey, 
Pa., where he was attending a meeting of 
the board. His age was 64. Mr. Vermilye 
endowed the Vermilye Medal awarded for 
contributions to industria] management by 
the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. He 
was president of the Newcomen Society of 
England, an organization interested in the 
development of the history of the arts, 
sciences and civilization. He was a direc- 
tor of the American Type Founders Corpo- 
ration, the Byrndun Corporation and the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation. 
Mr. Vermilye was also chairman of the 
national committee of the Franklin Insti- 
tute and first vice president of the Camp 
Fire Girls Council. 

‘Born in Orange, N.J., he was the son of 
Daniel Babbitt and Mary Cornelia Holmes 
Vermilye and a descendant of an old New 
York Dutch family. He attended Staten 
Island Academy and studied at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology from 1897 to 
1899. After serving as treasurer of the 
Manhasset Manufacturing Company of 
Providence, R.I., in 1921-22, Mr. Vermilye 
was executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Company, 
New York, from 1923 to 1930 and vice 
president of the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills in 1931-32. He was also treasurer of 
the Knox Hat Company and chairman of 
the board of the Hat Corporation of Amer- 
ica in 1932-33, treasurer of the Eitingon- 
Schild Company, New York, from 1933 to 
1935 and president and chairman of the 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, in 
1936-37. 

“Mr. Vermilye was a member of the 
Holland, St. Nicholas and Huguenot Soci- 
eties, the Society of Colonial Wars, the 
Sons of the Revolution and the Society of 
the Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America. His clubs included the Union 
League, Merchants and Recess. He leaves a 
widow, Mrs. Ethel Howard Simpson Ver- 
milye; a son, William Howard Vermilye; 
three daughters, Mrs. Phillip E. Mc- 
Kenney, Mrs. William Russell Eaton and 
Mrs. William Allen Gilroy, Jr., and six 
grandchildren.” 

In transmitting the Montreal my 
clippings concerning George Hyde's death 
on June 23, from which I quote below, 
Philip Moore writes: ‘I was in Montreal 
in early June and went to Ste. Agathe to see 
George and his wife and of course I am very 
glad that I did. I have had many pleasant 
visits with them on my annual or semian- 
nual trips to Montreal."’ 
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The Montreal Star of June 24 reports: 
“George Taylor Hyde, B.Sc., F.R.1.B.A., 
one of the outstanding architects of the 
Dominion, who, in collaboration with his 
partner Prof. Percy E. Nobbs, designed 
many buildings of McGill University and 
elsewhere in Montreal, died [June 23] at the 
Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital, Ste. 
Agathe, after a year’s illness. He was in his 
65th year. Mr. Hyde formerly resided at 
1512 Pine Avenue West, but moved to Ste. 
Agathe with Mrs. Hyde when he became 
ill a year ago. His widow is now staying 
with their only son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Miller Hyde. . 

‘‘Mr. Hyde was born in Montreal, a son 
of the late George Hyde, chartered account- 
ant of Montreal and Alison E. P. Taylor. 
He was educated in Montreal being a 
graduate of McGill University and of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
— as an architect in Pittsburgh 
or six years and then came to Montreal, 
forming the firm of Nobbs & Hyde some 35 
years ago. Among the outstanding build- 
ings which they designed were the Engi- 
ae Building, the Pathological Build- 
ing of McGill University, the McGill 
Union, new wings to the Royal Victoria 
College, the Redpath Library and the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute. They also 
designed the University Club of Montreal, 
of which Mr. Hyde was an original and 
life member; the New Birks Building, the 
Drummond Medical Building, as well as 
buildings for the University of Alberta. 
Many Montreal private residences were also 
the work of the firm. When the Dominion 
Government decided to go in for the con- 
struction of buildings through Wartime 
Housing Limited, Mr. Hyde supervised the 
work, traveling considerably in the course 
of his duties until his health broke down 
and he had to move to the Laurentians. 

**He was a past president of the Province 
of Quebec Association of Architects and a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He was a member of the Delta 
Upsilon Fraternity and of the Royal Mont- 
real Curling Club. He was a communicant 
of the Presbyterian Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul . . . Mr. Hyde is survived by 
his widow, the former Mary Reppert, 
formerly of Jamestown, N.Y.; his son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. G. Miller 
Hyde of Montreal; two grandsons, Peter 
and Christopher Hyde; two brothers, Lieut. 
Col. J. Reid Hyde, C.B.E., of New York 
and Brig. Walter C. Hyde, D.S.O., now on 
the headquarters staff of the Pacific Com- 
mand, Canadian Army; one sister, Mrs. 
A. D. Kyle, of Montreal... .”’ 

The Eastman Kodak Company sent us 
the following newspaper account of the life 
of Albert F. Sulzer, who died on August 6: 
‘Albert F. Sulzer, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, died . . . at the age of 65 after 
43 years in the service of Kodak. He had 
been seriously ill for a number of months. 
. . . Mr. Sulzer engaged in various ac- 
tivities outside his Kodak duties until his 
illness prevented, among them the New 
York State War Council and the Rochester 
War Council; the Rochester Civic Music 
Association, of which he was a director 
and former vice-president; the Community 
Chest, of which he was a vice-president; 
and Mechanics Institute, of which he was 
secretary and a director. 


"He came to Rochester in 1901, upon 
his graduation from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to enter the East- 
man employ as an assistant chemist in the 
chemical laboratory at the Kodak Park 
Works. In the course of years he worked up 
through various positions to the manager- 
ship of Kodak Park. In 1905 he was made 
superintendent of the chemical plant at 
Kodak Park. He became general superin- 
tendent of film manufacturing in 1913. He 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
Kodak Park Works in 1920 and general 
manager of the plant in 1929. Mr. Sulzer 
was elected a member of the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s management advisory 
committee in 1930, a director of the com- 
pany in 1932, and vice-president in charge 
of Kodak Park in 1934. Two years later he 
was appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant general manager of the 
company and was transferred to the Kodak 
Office to participate directly in the general 
management of the company. In 1941 he 
became general manager, succeeding Frank 
W. Lovejoy, and late in 1943 he was elected 
vice-chairman of the board 

“Mr. Sulzer was born in Chicago Dec. 
22, 1878. He entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology after attending the 
Chicago Manual Training School and then 
Purdue University for a year. He is survived 
by his mother, Mrs. Frederick Sulzer of 
Chicago; by three sisters in Chicago; and 
by his wife, the former Glyder Roberts of 
Rochester. Mr. Sulzer was a director of the 
Canadian Kodak Company, Ltd., a former 
director of the Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion, vice-president of the Eastman Savings 
& Loan Association, president of the Ko- 
dak Employees Association, a former mem- 
ber of the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a director of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Company, 
and a former trustee of the Monroe County 
Savings Bank. Mr. Sulzer belonged to the 
Technology Club, the Rochester Historical 
Society, the Rochester Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the Genesee Valley 
Club and the Country Club of Rochester. 
He was a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and in 1939 was one 
of ten men appointed to formulate In- 
dustry's Platform for 1940. In 1942 Gov- 
ernor Lehman named him to the State War 
Council.’’ — Guy C. Prrerson, Secretary, 
788 Riverside Drive, New York 32, N.Y. 
Turopore H. Tarr, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 3-266, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


1902 


Our classmate Charles B. Hollis died in 
March, and the following information is 
taken from a newspaper clipping furnished 
by Mrs. Hollis, to whom the Secretary 
wrote expressing his personal regrets and 
those of the Class: Charles Bertram Hollis, 
who died in Randolph, Vt., on March 17, 
after a year's illness, was born in Hudson, 
Mass., on October 16, 1879. His boyhood 
was spent in Marlboro, North Adams, and 
Natick. He was graduated asa mining engi- 
neer from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1902. During summer vaca- 
tion he worked for the Massachusetts State 
Highway Commission. Mr. Hollis was 
instructor at Technology for three years, 
then came to Randolph, where he was 
superintendent of the Eastern Talc com- 
pany for 19 years. Since then he has been in 
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the oil-burning and air-conditioning equip- 
ment business. He was a member of the 
Randolph University Club and Christian 
Brotherhood for many years and was secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, a Rotar- 
ian, and a Mason at the time of his death. 
He was chairman of the local rationing 
board as long as his health permitted. On 
January 25, 1904, he married Edith Marion 
Jones, who survives him, with their four 
children — Marion, wife of Lieutenant 
Eugene F. Moore of Seattle, Wash.; Bar- 
bara, wife of Charles DuBois Hodges of 
Floral Park, N.Y.; Richard of Hingham, 
Mass., and Catherine, who teaches in East 
Randolph. There are also four grandchil- 
dren, Eugene F., Jr., and Hollis Howard 
Moore, and Christopher Alan, and Melinda 
Joy Hodges. 

Word has also been received of the death 
of three other classmates, Samuel Usher, 
2nd, Charles D. Brewer, and Bayard W. 
Mendenhall. Usher, who had been engaged 
in the banking business in Boston since 
graduation, passed away at his home in 
Cambridge on July 7. Brewer died on June 
3 in Duluth, where he had been for years 
with the Duluth Crushed Stone Company, 
of which he was president at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Florence Brewer. Mendenhall died sud- 
denly in Salt Lake City on September 16. 

Announcement has been received of the 
marriage of Hunter’s daughter, Elizabeth 
Sewall, to Robert Lane Scott at Princeton, 
N.J., on May 27. Shedd has written that the 
record of Patch’s third grandchild urges 
him to write about his own family. He has 
four daughters, three of whom are married. 
They are Elizabeth, married on December 
26, 1939, to an orthopedic doctor, Walter 
H. Hagen, now a major in England; Nancy, 
married on November 29, 1942, to Donald T. 
Shedd, a chemical engineer, Tufts '41, now 
a captain in meteorological service at Waco, 
Texas; and Jeanette, married on October 24, 
1942, to Norman Norton. The grandchil- 
dren are Nancy Hagen, Richard Norman 
Norton, and Virginia Shedd. Shedd states 
that he has done a little engineering work 
with Stone and Webster in the last three 
years, as his health permitted. 

There have been many changes of ad- 
dress: Bonnemort is now at 121 East 31st 
Street, New York; Alsberg is back at 
Peekskill; Norman Borden is a lieutenant 
with the Coast Guard, 1400 Custom House, 
Boston; Crane’s address is 2712 Park Ave- 
nue, Tacoma; Mitchell has moved from 
New Jersey to Harwich Port, Mass., Ayer 
Lane, Post-office Box 515; Millar’s address 
is Popham Hall, Scarsdale, N.Y. Greetings 
from the Class were sent to Professor 
Richards on his 100th birthday and were 
acknowledged most warmly. — Burton 
G. Puirsrick, Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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A brief notice in a Boston paper records 
the passing of Herbert A. G. Locke, who 
died on August 6. 

During the past three months two more 
of the Class have retired from the regular 
work of their professions. On completion 
of the academic year, Walter MacCornack 
retired as dean of the architectural depart- 
ment at the Institute. Lately, he has made 
addresses before societies of architects and 
written articles for the papers, advocating 


rebuilding or remodeling our cities to 
eliminate slum conditions, overcrowding, 
lack of light, and so forth, and has ad- 
vanced startling ideas about remaking Bos- 
ton. Before representatives of 25 cities and 
towns at the Institute last spring, he ad- 
vocated, among other things, sound eco- 
nomic tax methods and better housing con- 
ditions and different means of transporta- 
tion. Certainly, much can be done along 
these lines, and we think he has still a job 
if he wants to keep at it. 

George Greene wrote us: ‘‘I am retiring, 
as of June 1, after 41 years in the soap 
business. This will hardly seem like re- 
tirement to me, but rather as a change of 
occupation, for I am very much interested 
in my farm at Ashland, Mass. Although I 
shan't be much good as physical help, 
nevertheless, as ‘chairman of the board,’ 
I can | my hand on the purse strings so 
that my farm personnel will have to kow- 
tow to me. You know I also have a great 
interest in hunting and fishing and winter 
life in Florida, so that I expect to be a very 
busy man. The above information carries 
with it an urgent invitation for any of my 
classmates to visit me at Magunco Or- 
chards, High Street, Ashland.’” We hope 
George will thoroughly enjoy life for years 
to come. Serving as Class Agent for the 
Alumni Fund may prove to be another in- 
terest for him. 

The foregoing reminds us that the Class 
has reached only 75 per cent of its quota 
with the help of 72 per cent of its members 
subscribing. It seems as though we should 
do better than this. Have you sent in yours? 
We urge you to do what you can, however 
small or great it may be. Some other classes 
in our time have shown a much better 
record. Won't you help George out by 
doing your part? 

The following pw is quoted from the 
Mining Journal of August 15: ‘‘Dr. Gerald 
F. Loughlin, for nine years chief geologist 
of the Geological Survey, United States 
Department of the Interior, has accepted an 
appointment to the newly created position 
of special scientist in the survey. He has 
been relieved of administrative duties so 
that he may devote his efforts to research 
on special problems in the field of economic 
geology. . . . ‘Dr. Loughlin has recently 
completed 27 years of administrative serv- 
ice in the Geological Survey,’ said Director 
William E. Wrather of the Geological 
Survey. ‘He has occupied successively the 
positions of geologist in charge of the 
Nonmetallic Section and of the Metallic 
Section of the Division of Mineral Re- 
sources; geologist in charge of that divi- 
sion; geologist in charge, Section of Metal- 
liferous Deposits; and chief geologist. In 
addition to, or in spite of, these administra- 
tive duties, he has become recognized as 
one of the leading economic geologists of 
the United States. The increasing responsi- 
bilities placed upon the chief geologist 
during the past few years have, however, 
been carried out only at the expense of his 
own scientific work, although at no time 
has there been greater need for the intensive 
application of the capabilities such as Dr. 
Loughlin possesses in the search for new 
ore » aor I have therefore acquiesced in 
the relief of Dr. Loughlin as chief geologist 
in order that he may devote himself, as spe- 
cial scientist in the Geologic Branch, to 
researches in the fields in which he is an 


outstanding authority. He will also serve as 
consultant and adviser to the director and 
chief geologist.’’* — Freperic A. Eusms, 
Secretary, 131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
James A. CusuMan, Assistant Secretary, 44] 
Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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A belated bit of news informs us that the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, at the annual banquet 
held in New York City on last February 23, 
awarded the W. L. Saunders Medal for 1944 
to George B. Harrington, President of the 
Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company, ‘‘for distinguished achievement 
in mining of coal, as shown, especially, in 
his leadership of a great coal company, in 
which organization efficient engineering, 
design, and management have been so 
combined that it stands pre-eminent in the 
mining industry.” 

This year marked the 40th anniversary 
of the graduation of our Class, and it was 
deeply regretted by all that the existing 
conditions rendered it impossible to hold a 
reunion such as we have had in past years. 
Two functions, however, were offered in 
celebration, the first at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D.C., on June 7 under the 
leadership of Mert Emerson. He writes that 
he notified 16 classmates and was rewarded 
by the appearance of eight. Those who 
joined him were G. Neville Wheat, A. M. 
Holcombe, Harry H. Groves, George H. 
Shaw, F. W. Milliken, Henry L. Lyman, 
and William McEntee. They had a pleas- 
ant evening together discussing those sub- 
jects of most interest at such times. George 
Shaw brought a picture of the Class taken 
in our junior year on the steps of the 
Natural History Museum, which led to 
much discussion of classmates who were 
recognized. 

On June 27 the Boston group held a din- 
ner at the Engineers Club attended by 11 
classmates. Many enjoyable reminiscences 
and anecdotes were told, covering the ex- 
periences of 40 years. The highlight of the 
evening was provided by Don Galusha, 
who discussed at length the characteristics 
and idiosyncrasies of all present and some 
who were not. It was really a remarkable 
performance. Those present were Gene 
Russell, Gus Munster, Ed Parker, Dwight 
Fellows, Dave Sutton, Jack Draper, Dan 
Comstock, Tommy Rockwood, Harry Ken- 
dall, Don Galusha, and Stevens. 

Austin Hoy had planned to attend the 
dinner, his first appearance at a class func- 
tion since graduation. Much saddened by 
the ae letter explaining his absence, 
we all signed a letter of sympathy for him: 
“I shall have to cancel my reservation for 
the 40th reunion dinner because of the 
tragic news received last evening of the 
death of my elder son, Dion A. Hoy, a 
lieutenant in the Army Air Forces, in a 
plane crash in Texas in which his com- 
manding officer Colonel Thurlow, head of 
the instrument and navigation unit in the 
equipment laboratory at Wright Field, was 
also killed. Colonel Thurlow was a highly 
experienced pilot of long standing. For- 
tunately, we have left Dion's identical 
twin brother, Trevor, who is in the same 
work. Both boys volunteered in the middle 
of their third year at Williams, at an age 
when we had to give our consent as parents; 
both have taught navigation, their chosen 
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branch, although both obtained student 
flying licenses at Bridgeport before the war 
and could probably have been pilots, had 
they chosen. In separate planes both have 
flown overseas this year to Africa, Italy, 
and England, on professional errands con- 
nected with the development of naviga- 
tional instruments. Dion was engaged in 
this work with his colonel when death 
overtook him, and we know he died as he 
would have liked — on duty. 

“I am sorry to have to introduce such a 
somber note at this time and suggest that 
you omit reference to my loss at the coming 
dinner, as there is sufficient sadness in most 
homes now. And I still may hope that 
Trevor, whose rank is the same, will go to 
Technology after the war, although he was 
by choice well advanced for an under- 
graduate in our old favorites, mathematics 
and physics; he was taking senior work at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. Probably there 
were not many air-minded youngsters who 
had gone so far, which may account for 
our boys being able to contribute some- 
thing worth while to the war effort, even 
if mostly far from the front.”’ 

I have been notified of the deaths of a 
number of classmates: Henry Lage died at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on July 2, 1941; 
Clarence A. Neal died on June 29, 1943; 
Edward B. Rich died at Pelham, N.Y., on 
May 9, 1943; Robert A. Hubbard died at 
Walpole, N.H., on October 14, 1943; 
Lewis C. Clarke died at Cambridge, Mass., 
on November 18, 1943; Ross R. Schulte died 
on December 24, 1943; Geroge W. Sanborn 
died at Hyde Park, Mass., on last January 
13. 

Selskar M. Gunn, Vice-president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation at New York, died 
at his home in Newtown, Conn., on August 
2 after an illness of several months. During 
a period of many years Gunn had traveled 
all over the world in the work of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and was an out- 
standing leader in the struggle for better 
health conditions everywhere. *‘He was in 
charge of the foundation's Paris office when 
the Nazis overran France and left Paris six 

days before the Germans marched in. On 
his return to this country he went to 
Washington, D.C., where he made a public 
health survey and engaged in the promo- 
tion of a rehabilitation program for coun- 
tries taken over by the Germans. He leaves 
his wife, two sisters, Lady Webb, wife of 
Sir Henry Webb of London, and Mrs. 
Frank Howard, also of London; and one 


. brother, Brendon Gunn of London.”’ 


Rufus C. Reed died on August 27 in 
Cambridge, Mass., where he had been a 
patient at the Cambridge Hospital for a 
short time. Reed had been on the instruct- 
ing staff at the Institute since his gradua- 
tion. — Henry W. Stevens, Secretary, 1960 
Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton 35, 
Mass. Amasa M. Hotcose, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Apartment 403, 3024 Tilden Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
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On the morning of July 12, Elmer Wig- 
gins, V, announced by telephone his ar- 
rival in Boston and suggested an informal 
lunch, which your Secretary endeavored to 
arrange. Most of our big business execu- 
tives, however, were tied up in conference, 
or otherwise, with the result that four of 
the faithful assembled at the Chamber of 


Commerce, and for lack of quorum executed 
no official class business. Present besides 
Wiggins and the Secretary were Bert Files, 
I, and Sid Strickland, IV. Bert, head man 
with Property Management Corporation, 
reported ‘‘nothing to do’’ because the 
United States Army had taken all vacant 
office space, leaving him nothing but post- 
war worries. Sid reports little architecting 
to be done, but he is busy with his work 
with the State Housing Commission. 

Wig was generally speaking, but as our 
stenographer was not present, we asked 
him to put his story on paper, which he has 
done as follows: ‘As I recall it, I told you 
at our last meeting in Boston that we had 
been operating a Primary Army Training 
School for the United States Army Air 
Forces at Camden, Ark., for the past two 
years. This required the purchasing or 
renting of lands and the building of three 
airports, together with the building of 
hangars, ground school, classrooms, ad- 
ministration building, flight operations 
office, mess halls, infirmaries, Link” Trainer 
building, and so on. The school had a 
capacity of approximately 360 cadets at a 
time, and we had operated a little less than 
two years before the Army began to cut 
down on their training schools, and our 
school was one of the second group to close 
—last April. We had the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of knowing that it was one of the best 
in the southwest section of the country, 
as we stood first in most departments nearly 
every month of our operation and had a 
much higher percentage graduated, not 
only from our school but on through basic 
training, than any of the other schools. 
We also had a wonderful safety record and 
on numerous occasions have received high 
praise from the heads of the department in 
Fort Worth and Washington. While the 
school was in operation, we trained be- 
tween two and three thousand pilots. 
Many of them have put in some wonderful 
performances over Europe and the Pacific 
Islands since they have been overseas, and 
we feel proud to have done our little part 
toward winning this war. 

‘While the writer was spending most of 
his time at this Army Training School as 
general manager, our old company con- 
tinued operations under government con- 
tracts training War Training Service cadets 
at Concord, N.H., and at Columbia, Mo. 
These government contracts have all been 
finished, and we are still operating the 
Columbia base as private business only. 
Concord is closed up entirely, and our 
aviation activities at Norwood consist 
merely of charter business and Link Trainer 
and instrument instructions, but we have 
nearly’ 100 employees working on sub- 
contracts, building helicopter parts for 
Sikorsky. During the past two years we 
have built a great many parts for the 15- 
man glider. We still own our hangar at the 
Boston Airport and expect to open it within 
the near future for our own business and 
also to accommodate some of the air lines 
that will start new operations at Boston. 
Flying in general on the East Coast is still 
restricted, but we are in hopes that in the 
not too distant future it will open up again 
so that we may start giving instruction and 
do general charter work once more from 
our different bases in the East.’’ This is the 
kind of story we should be receiving from 
other class members, who have undoubt- 
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edly been as closely connected with the 
war effort. Please help the poor Secretary, 
by effusing as Wig has done. 

To prove that we have one more assisting 
secretary, we quote from a letter of Her- 
man T. Gammons, II: ‘‘I do not think that 
I have any personal items which would be 
of much interest to class members. I am still 
here in Boston practicing patent law, as I 
have been for more than 20 years. I have 
now been a member of this firm, Roberts, 
Cushman and Grover, for 10 years or more. 
It seems to be the custom now to boast of 
one's grandchildren. I cannot claim to hold 
the prize, as I have only six. My oldest son, 
Robert, M.I.T.'33, is a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Naval Reserve and has been 
assigned to the Adjutant General's office 
in Washington. He married a Washington 
girl and they have one child, a little girl. 
My youngest son, M.I.T."35, also married 
a girl from Washington and is now in the 
legal department of the Remington Arms 
Company at Bridgeport. He has two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy. My daughter, Doro- 
thy, married Thatcher Fisk, M.I.T. "39, 
who is employed in the legal department of 
the Kendall Company of Walpole. They 
have three children, two boys and a girl. 
The little boy will celebrate his seventh 
birthday in about a week."’ 

Walter L. Whittemore, III, who is with 
the United States Engineers in the office 
at Little Rock, Ark., writes that his job 
has been connected with dam design work 
for Fort Supply and Great Salt Plains in 
Oklahoma, and for the Norfork, Blue 
Mountain, Clearwater, and Nimrod Dams 
in Arkansas. At the present time he is 
working on Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
Dams in Arkansas and Missouri, which 
are expected to be under contract at the 
close of the present war. These last two 
dams, as well as Norfork, have large hydro- 
electric power plants in connection with 
them, being dual purpose projects for both 
flood control and utilization of the waters 
of the White River. His son, Wendell L. 
Whittemore, a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, is a doctor in the South 
Pacific area, being stationed in a hospital on 
Tulagi Island near Guadalcanal, where he 
has been for the past 18 months. One of his 
sons-in-law is also a doctor and was pretty 
badly shaken up at Salerno Beach; he was 
hospitalized in this country at the Walter 
Reed Hospital and is now stationed in an 
Army hospital at Macon, Ga. Walter is due 
for retirement three years hence. 

What a fine job Grafton B. Perkins, V, is 
doing as class agent in the Alumni Fund 
campaign! The last release from head- 
quarters on August 31 shows our percentage 
of contributors as 85 and percentage of 
amount 83, in 11th and 7th places, respec- 
tively. That isn’t good enough for ‘05. 
If your name isn't on the list, how about 
sending Perk (in care of Lever Brothers, 
Cambridge, Mass.) your contribution now? 

The hardest job your Secretary has is 
to chronicle deaths and particularly this 
month, as the Class has lost one of its most 
popular members, one of the swellest fel- 
lows who ever lived, George Bayard Jones, 
II. George died suddenly while on his 
vacation on July 11. We have had notices 
and clippings from the Technology Club of 
Chicago, from his son, Bayard, and from 
Frank Payne, XIII. There is no need of 
telling you that during his days at the 
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Institute George was a member of the 
Musical Clubs, was in the cast of the Tech 
Shows, Applied Mechanics and A Scientific 
King, was vice-president of the Class in 
1902-1903, associate editor of ‘“Technique,”’ 
class prophet, a member of Technique Elec- 
toral Committee, of the Institute Commit- 
tee, 1904-1905, of the Class Day Com- 
mittee, Senior Portfolio, of Walker Club, 
Missouri Club, and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Society. Your “‘Ten Year Book’’ will 
tell you of | eorge’s life from 1905 to 1915. 
He was a member of the firm of nationally- 
known patent attorneys, Chritton, Wiles, 
Davies, Hirsch and Dawson of Chicago for 
many years prior to his death, and Hub 
Kenway is authority for the statement that 
George was very highly respected in patent 
attorney circles in Chicago. We like espe- 
cially Frank Payne’s comment: **He was a 
real friend and I miss him. A few days be- 
fore he died, I believe, I was in his office, 
and he told me he was allowed to smoke 
one cigar at lunch and one at dinner. All 
this year George looked very pale, and I 
noted the change coming over him.” 
George’s autobiography for the “‘Ten 
Year Book’’ ended: ‘In general I find that 
my interest in Tech men and Tech affairs 
has grown greatly rather than diminished 
in ten or more years, and I have derived 
much genuine enjoyment from the various 
Tech reunions, having attended all of the 
big affairs in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh, from the five years’ celebra- 
tion in 1904, to date, with the single ex- 
ception of the 1909 reunion. I count my 
M.1.T. backing and friendships as my 
greatest asset in every way."’ George leaves 
a widow, whom those at the reunion well 
remember, two sons, and one daughter, 
all married. 

Walter S. Brown, III, died at Franklin, 
N.J., on July 3. A letter to his widow ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the Class and 
especially of the ‘‘miners’’ brought an 
answer which tells a bit of his later life. 
For 25 years, with a brief interlude, Walter 
was with the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
first in Palmerton, Pa., and later in their 
New York office. From there he was sent to 
Franklin, N.J., a Zinc Company town, 
as executive vice-president of the Sussex 
County Trust Company. Three years later 
he was made president and remained in that 
position up to his death. Death was sudden, 
from cerebral hemorrhage. He leaves a 
widow only, now living at 380 Pearl Street, 
Burlington, Vt. — Frep W. Gotptswarr, 
Secretary, 274 Franklin Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Stpney T. SrricKLaND, Assistant 
Secretary, 71 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 
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On last July 15 I received a letter dated on 
July 4 in India from our extremely busy but 
ever loyal classmate, Stuart C. Godfrey, a 
brigadier general whose address is A.P.O. 
671, New York City. The letter is too long 
to reproduce entirely in these notes, but I 
quote parts of it: ‘“‘Seven months have 
passed quickly in this most distant and 
strangest of theaters, China—Burma-India. 
It is still a side show compared with the 
big show in Europe, but a fascinating one 
at that with far-reaching possibilities. In 
the air the Japanese are no match for us, 
and on the ground it has not been neces- 
sary to take their invasion of India too 








seriously. As air engineer I have organized 
and supervised for the Army Air Forces a 
remarkable airdrome building program. 
Here in India materials are available for 
concrete, and aviation engineers with fine 
3 ape are now speeding up the lei- 
surely ways of the East. But in China, with 
nothing but rock from the river, and many 
thousands of Chinese laborers working 
with hand tools, we can actually outstrip 
the work of our troops in India. I have seen 
as many as 90,000 Chinese on one airfield 
swarming like ants, effectively organized, 
cheerful despite their one desire to get back 
tothe farm. . . . I have been to one of our 
airdromes-in-a-hurry, far behind Japanese 
lines, which was built by one of my air- 
borne engineer companies. To fly at night 
in gliders to a clearing in the woods, bring- 
ing in men and light equipment, to build a 
field ready the next night to receive 
100 transport planes — this was a unique 
achievement! . . . I have enjoyed work- 
ing with Stratemeyer, with K. B. Wolfe 
who commands the big new bombers, and 
with Chennault in China who has done so 
much with so little, and I have seen some- 
thing of Stilwell at his forward command 
post. ... India has its fascination —a 
country wild and barbaric but splendid — 
a people sensitive and intelligent, subdued 
and pitifully poor, but with stirrings of 
nationalism that will not be denied. Yet 
I turn with greater admiration to China 
and the Chinese, and recall the look of 
pride with which Madame Sun Yat-sen 
spoke to me of the spirit of her people. My 
family are all well. Dot [his wife] is busier 
than I am, with her many musical ac- 
tivities. Pearce is in the air cadets. Chris, 
the husband of Hope [his daughter], is in 
the Merchant Marine and had dinner with 
me here while in port. Finally, Bob, who 
at Wright Field has had much to do with 
developing the fire control for our big new 
bombers, hopes to go overseas in one of 
oe 

On July 5, one day after Stuart wrote this 
letter, another man in another part of the 
world far removed from Boston, was think- 
ing of ‘07 and M.I.T., for on that date Max 
Greenburg, who is the manager of the 
branch of the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, Ltd., at Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
wrote to Lawrie Allen, sending his check 
for the Alumni Fund. The letter was 
kindly sent to me by Mrs. Allen. In passing, 
let me note that ever since the Fund began, 
Max has contributed regularly in spite of 
the many difficulties of exchange and the 
long time it has taken for mail to make the 
journey. He writes that his daughter 
Miriam, who was graduated from Boston 
University and joined the Women’s Army 
Corps, was married in Boston on June 3 
to a lieutenant in the United States Navy 
who is serving on a submarine. His son 
Carl is with the weather squadron, sta- 
tioned at Maiduguri in Nigeria, and the 
older son is in England in the research 
department of the British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Company. The letter continues: **Mrs. 
Greenburg continues to keep very busy 
with the Services Club, which is quite a 
large institution. The British military 
authorities have added several buildings 
with entertainment center, comforts and 
conveniences, including bathing, as the 
club is on the sea front. The most important 
work is home hospitality, and thousands 


of men are invited to private homes for tq 
anid meals. The Americans have a post nea 
the outskirts of the city and men from the 
Persian Gulf to the west coast of Afric, 
come here on leave. The Holy Land dog 
have some drawing power for them. Be 
sides, Tel Aviv is a modern city, quite like 
any western seashore town, with nearly, 
quarter ofa million people... ." 

During the summer I received two letters 


from Harold Farrington, president of the ff 


Standard Stoker Company, Inc., 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, enclosing Pro- 
grams used in connection with the cere. 
monies when the company was awarded 
the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ and when it received 


the National Security Award for out. — 


standing efficiency in protection of its plant 
against the risks of sabotage, air raids, 
fire, and accidents. Harold’s company 
manufactures about 90 per cent of the 
mechanical stokers used on coal-burning 
locomotives in the United States. 

In the Boston Herald of August 6 was: 
two-column article telling of the wonderful 
miracles of salvage work that are daily be 
ing performed in Canada by the overhaul 
and repair division of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, of which our class. 
mate Clarence Howe is minister. But note 
this: The director of this overhaul division 
is another ‘07 man, Arthur Tylee. Arthur 
retired from his machinery business in 
1931 and spent his summers in Toronto and 
his winters in Florida until the war broke 
out. Now he is working harder than ever, 
traveling across Canada from one aircraft 
plant to another and supervising over 100 
central aircraft repair factories, where 
about 18,000 workers are employed, and 
where an average of about 525 planes and 
1,200 engines per month are turned out. 

On July 20 occurred the death of Quincy 
P. Emery, XIII. Most of his life was 
devoted to the wholesale paper business. 
For many years he operated Quincy P. 
Emery, Inc., in New York City, and more 
recently was vice-president of Stevens- 
Nelson Paper Corporation in the same city. 
He was a director of the Advertising Club 
of New York and of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. His home was in Old 
Greenwich, Conn. 

In the Boston Herald of June 30 was a 
picture of the recipients of honorary degrees 
at Harvard University on the preceding 
day. Included in the group was Emory Leon 
Chaffee, Rumford professor of physics at 
Harvard, who was awarded the degree of 
doctor of science. — Flint C. Elder, director 
of research of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, became one of the directors of 
the company last July .— Bob Rand is now 
a lieutenant commander and may be ad- 
dressed, Naval Air Station 28, Care of Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. — Emory 
S. Land, of our Class, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, was 
promoted from rear admiral to vice admiral 
during the past summer, according to the 
Army and Navy Journal. — William S. 
Lucey’s address is again Hoquiam, Wash., 
with Rayonier, Inc. — Nancy Jane Will- 
comb, daughter of Roland H. Willcomb, 
enlisted in the Waves last July, according 
to word thoughtfully sent to me by Carl 
Trauerman. Her father is with the State 
Highway Department, Helena, Mont. 

On my nomination the executive com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association has 
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elected George A. Crane of 80 Federal 
Street, Boston, to replace Lawrie Allen as 
the ‘07 representative on the Alumni Coun- 
cil. Charles E. Allen of Spencer, Mass., 
will take over Lawrie’s work as Class 
Agent for the Alumni Fund during the 
remainder of this year. — You men of our 
Class have done fine work this year in your 
contributions to the Fund. By the 31st of 
August 89 per cent of our class quota as to 
the number of contributors had given, and 
94 per cent of our quota as to amount had 
been subscribed. Only 13 more givers and 
$156 in money were needed to give us 100 

cent in both particulars. Some of you 
men who receive this issue of The Review 
had not sent in your contributions up to 
August 31. If that condition still applies to 
you now, as you read this, won't you mail 
your check at once? We must reach and 
exceed our quotas. — Bryant NIcHOLs, 
Secretary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Harotp S. Wonson, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whitman, Mass. 
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The first get-together dinner of the com- 
ing season will be held at the University 
Club at 40 Trinity Place in Boston on No- 
vember 14, at 6:00 p.m. We expect to show 
some good kodachromes and colored mov- 
ies. The usual notices will be mailed early 
in November. Make your plans to come and 
renew acquaintances with the gang. 

There was a very interesting story in the 
Saturday Evening Post of August 19 about 
Bill Taylor’s company, the Corning Glass 
Works. Bill is director of glass technology 
and has been responsible for many develop- 
ments. — Mat Porosky, President of the 
Eagle Signal Corporation, Moline, Ill., 
was honored when his company was 
awarded the Army and Navy ‘‘E”’ last 
July. — Edgar Williams is the recipient of 
the Royal Order of Vasa, Knight, First 
Class, which is awarded for merit by the 
Swedish Government. This decoration cor- 
— to the Order of the British Empire 
and was bestowed in recognition of Wil- 
liams’ understanding and appreciation of 
Swedish architecture. The presentation was 
made last spring by the Swedish consul 
general in New York on behalf of King 
Gustaf V of Sweden. 

The Miami Daily News of May 24 car- 
ried an interesting article about Willard F. 
Rockwell. It said, in part: ‘“Willard F. 
Rockwell, Pittsburgh industrialist who 


. conceived what has become known as the 


‘Rockwell Plan,’ . . . made known, ex- 
clusively to The Miami Daily News, the 
details of the plan. Rockwell revealed the 
details at his winter home, 5565 Pinetree 
Drive, Miami Beach, as he prepared to 
leave . . . for Pittsburgh. Until now, only 
members of congressional committees deal- 
ing with the problem of postwar unemploy- 
ment and leaders of the AFL and CIO had 
been acquainted with the provisions. Rock- 
well, chairman of the boards of Timken- 
Detroit Axle, Standard Steel Spring and 
Hupp Motors, was unwilling to release 
them until the congressmen and labor lead- 
ers had been given an opportunity to study 
the plan. (1) That re-negotiation of war 
contracts, paring profits, be placed on a 
basis to permit industrial firms to build up 
cash reserves earmarked for payrolls dur- 
ing the difficult period of postwar conver- 





sion. (2) That the problem of surplus raw 
materials and manufactured goods be stud- 
ied with a view of cutting surplus, lest it 
create further postwar unemployment. (3) 
That no merchant ships or machinery be 
given away or otherwise disposed of to 
other nations, enabling them to undersell 
American manufacturers in world markets. 
(4) That the tariff problem be carefully 
studied from all angles and proper legisla- 
tion adopted to protect American labor and 
industries. (5) That provision be made to 
return migratory workers from war centers 
to their pre-war locations. A graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Rockwell served as a colonel in the motor 
transport service of the army in World 
War I. Until early this year, he was di- 
rector of shipbuilding for the Maritime 
Commission. Despite his many activities, 
he still has time for hobbies. One of them 
is raising species of cacti, in which he is 
aided and abetted by Mrs. Rockwell. An- 
other is candid camera photography, in 
which Mrs. Rockwell also collaborates. 
‘But our real hobby,’ he observed, as he 
pointed to a family group picture on the 
wall, ‘is children.’ The picture showed the 
Rockwells; their four daughters and a son 
(now an army lieutenant), thei: respective 
mates and 12 grandchildren.”’ 

The following letter to Cookie from 
Waldo Morrison will be of interest: **Ac- 
cording to the class notes, your appeal for 
donations has had an effect on se he 
hearts. My own delay in mailing a check 
was occasioned by the illness and final pass- 
ing away of my wife, Elizabeth M. (Rand) 
Morrison, Smith 1915, on June 5. I am en- 
closing check for $13.50 to match Charles 
McHenry Steese with whom I had many 
pleasant conversations on the occasion of 
our 30th reunion, when he met Harold 
Weeks and me at Providence and drove us 
over to Oyster Harbors. I am missing a 
good deal of Technology fellowship in not 
being in Boston, but read the notes with 
pleasure.’’ — H. Ross Callaway and Mrs. 
Callaway have announced the marriage 
of Callaway’s daughter, Nadine Francoise, 
to Allen Francis Olinger, a midshipman, 
on June 3. 

George Glover writes: ‘‘Harry Rapelye 
was transferred from the New York office 
of the Continental Can Company to become 
manager of the Washington, D.C., office; 
address, 1054 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. I have seen Rap two or three 
times since the change, and I do not think 
he is so well pleased with it, but never- 
theless they have to have a man of Rap’s 
type in Washington for contacts with all 
these various government people. My wife 
and I are expecting to spend the first two 
weeks in August at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
and no doubt I shall get down to Boston 
once in a while, and I hope to see you at 
that time.’’ — Claude O. Brown has re- 
turned from Mobile, Ala., to 691 Haxton 
Avenue, Orange, N.J. — Don’t forget the 
class dinner on November 14. How about 
sending in some news? — H. Lesron Car- 
TER, Secretary, 60 Batterymarch, Boston 10, 
Mass. 
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Twenty-one of us, including members of 
families, attended the impromptu reunion 
held at the Griswold Hotel, New London, 
over the week end of June 9 to 11. Those 
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present were as follows: Phil Chase, Chet 
Dawes, Dale Ellis, George Haynes, Delos 
and Mrs. Haynes, Francis Loud, Johnny 
and Mrs. Nickerson, Eleanor and Barbara 
Nickerson, Art and Mrs. Shaw, Laurence 
Shaw, Henry and Mrs. Spencer, Mex and 
Mrs. Weill, Harry Whittaker, Johnny Wil- 
lard, and Paul Wiswall. 

A large proportion arrived Friday after- 
noon and evening and remained through 
Sunday, some remaining until Monday 
morning. Although Johnny Willard had 
predicted that wheel-chairs would be nec- 
essary, this was found to be not strictly 
true; but on the other hand the near-by golf 
course was conspicuous for the absence of 
‘09 men. The majority clung to the hotel 
piazza or sat on the rocks on the near-by 
shore of the Thames River and watched the 
numerous submarines and other craft which 
were continually plying up and down. 
Although there had been no rain in New 
England for the past four or five weeks, the 
reunion did bring heavy rains Saturday 
afternoon and evening and won the grati- 
tude of the farmers. On Saturday evening 
Chet Dawes showed colored motion pic- 
tures of boating in Maine and of a trip to 
California and the West which included 
Bryce and Zion Canyons, Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks, and other points 
of interest. When the weather cleared on 
Sunday, the swimming pool was the center 
of attraction. The greatest pleasure, how- 
ever, was the mecting of old friends and 
swapping yarns. 

As has been reported earlier, Johnny 
Nickerson is now management consultant 
for the War Production Board and is living 
at Niantic, only a short distance from New 
London. His daughter Eleanor is con- 
nected with radio station WDRC in Hart- 
ford, and Barbara is at the Pratt and Whit- 
ney Company in the same city. Phil Chase 
had been attending an Alumni Council 
meeting at Dartmouth and stopped on his 
way back to Philadelphia. 

The Review Secretary announces his mar- 
riage on June 17 to Miss Muriel Beattie, 
a graduate of the University of Western 
Ontario. Many congratulations have been 
received from class members, and both are 
highly appreciative of the records, Han- 
del’s Messiah and Cesar Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony, given jointly by those attending 
the reunion. While attending the summer 
technical meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in the latter part of 
June, Chet and Mrs. Dawes were the guests 
of Delos and Mrs. Haynes, who showed 
them many points of interest in the city, 
ewe the Lindbergh trophies and the 
famous St. Louis Zoo. 

President Gram reports as follows: *‘Our 
plant, the Animal Trap Company at Lititz, 
Pa., was the first in this locality to convert 
over to war work for which it was later 
awarded the Army-Navy “‘E”’ and Star for 
large scale production of bullet cores and 
other screw machine products, army cots, 
and so on. — Garnett A. Joslin, III, min- 
ing engineer, 311 Financial Center Building, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif., recently returned to 
the United States from a professional trip 
to Honduras, Central America. Garnett is 
chairman of the mining committee and a 
director of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Harry Webb, III, wrote in August that at 
the age of nearly 58 years, and after work- 
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ing ten hours a day, seven days a week, 
for nearly three years, on a government 
construction job, he was enjoying a little 
rest at the Webb cottage, Monteagle, 
Tenn., but that he was planning to go back 
on September 1 to his old residence at 1745 
Linden Avenue, Memphis, Tenn., and re- 
sume his normal life there. During the 
past winter when Webb was working at 
Attalla, Ala., on the building of Camp 
Sibert, he and Mrs. Webb saw a lot of his 
classmate, Lynn Loomis, III, when they 
would gather together around a grate fire 
in the house where the Webbs were living 
and reminisce over their school days. At 
that time Loomis was a major in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service and had been trans- 
ferred to Attalla in October of last year. 
Webb had also been connected with the 
Chemical Warfare Service, but only in a 
civilian capacity, since January, 1942, first 
at the Huntsville Arsenal, as chief inspec- 
tor in the building of their igloos along the 
Tennessee River, and since August, 1942, 
in charge in the field for Converse and Polk, 
the firm having the construction of build- 
ings at Sibert. Webb finished the construc- 
tion program for the Army on July 1 and 
since then has been taking life rather easy. 

All of us have noted from news dis- 
patches that Brad Dewey, X, has brought 
the production of synthetic rubber up to 
the amount specified by the War Production 
Board, and ae job having been well done, 
he is retiring as director on October 1. 
Another honor, also, has come to Brad. The 
American section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry has awarded the Chemical 
Industry Medal to Colonel Dewey in recog- 
nition of ‘his work in colloid chemistry, 
especially pertaining to rubber latex, and 
his accomplishment in administering the 
synthetic rubber program during a critical 
war period.”’ 

The Review Secretary has received nu- 
merous clippings, including some from 
Paul, most of which are letters to the pa- 
pers of New York City and other papers 
throughout the state, all urging the nomi- 
nation of Tom Desmond for United States 
senator. For example, the following is 
typical: ‘‘Desmond is a former successful 
engineer and businessman, a graduate of 
both Harvard and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who has traveled 
widely throughout the world. He would be 
well qualified to render distinguished serv- 
ice at Washington as he has at Albany.”’ 
The Class certainly agrees that Tom would 
make an A 1 United States senator and he 
has the good wishes of every one of us. 

We regret that two more classmates, 
Henry Sherman, I, and Charles B. Fletcher, 
II, have passed away. Both were members 
of the ‘09 football team, and Henry pitched 
on the baseball team. Word of Henry’s 
death was received from the Alumni Office 
with no dates or other data given. There 
are no entries in the Secretary's records 
since June 2, 1927, when his address was 
given as Balboa, Calif. Henry’s home was 
in Pasadena, Calif. He prepared at Exeter 
and was secretary and treasurer of the Exe- 
ter Club in his third year, and was also a 
member of the Round Table. He played left 
guard on the football team. 

Charlie Fletcher's death occurred on May 
28 at Marietta, Ohio. He was an official of 
the Marietta Chair Company and is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Loretta Fletcher, 


and two children, Charles Barrows Fletcher, 
Jr., and Florence Matthews Fletcher. Char- 
lie’s original home was at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and he was the great-grandson of 
Calvin Fletcher, Indiana pioneer. He pre- 
pared at Asheville School. Those who knew 
the football team remember Charlie as the 
blond, aggressive end who had an uncanny 
habit of going in under the interference and 
getting his man. He was also a member of 
the Mechanical Engineering Society. Inci- 
dentally, Matthews Fletcher, who also 
came from Indianapolis and played tackle, 
and was, as the Secretary recalls, Charlie's 
brother, died on April 18, 1939. — Paut 
M. Wiswa tt, Secretary, 90 Hillside Avenue, 
Glen Ridge, N.J. Cuzster L. Dawes, Review 
Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Assistant Secretaries: 
Maurice R. Scuarrr, 3860 Rodman Street, 
Northwest, Washington 16, D.C.; GeorcE 
E. 7 1606 Hinman Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
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How many of us, I wonder, could stand 
up to the rigors of active duty as Frank 
Bell has? It was extremely pleasant to re- 
ceive the following letter from him some- 
time in August: *‘As the last issue of The 
Review to reach me contained no 1910 
notes, I thought I would drop you this 
note. Since last fall I have been busy some- 
where in England on construction and 
other military operations with my regi- 
ment, which I have had the honor to acti- 
vate, train, and command for some 16 
months. For civilian benefit, an engineer 
general service regiment is what the name 
implies — its primary mission being con- 
struction and military engineering opera- 
tions and its secondary mission, infantry 
combat. We feel we are mighty good at 
either. At present I am starting a new 
mission in command of a group of two regi- 
ments, mine and one other. The job is 
intensive, tough, but most interesting — 
which is about all I can say. My oldest boy, 
Frank, is a captain and marine aviator, 
now in the Pacific theater. My youngest 
boy, Edwin, was called to active duty 
while a sophomore at Technology and is 
now a second lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, with a topographical battalion. 
He states that Professor Babcock’s working 
him over at M.I.T. helped him get the job. 
Professor, if you see this — thanks. Frank 
married V. Z. Beall’s daughter. Interesting, 
as Zanie and I ran around together at the 
Institute. For an old codger, as Hal Manson 
called me, I seem to hold up to punishment 
well and can still dodge robots.”’ 

It is with deep sorrow that I report the 
passing of Raymond L. Jones on April 5. 
At the time of his death he was superin- 
tendent of the Empire Zinc Company, 
Cajion City, Colo., a division of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. He was a native of 
Barnstable, Mass., born there in 1887, and 
received his B.S. degree in 1910 from Tech- 
nology. When he left college, he became a 
mining engineer with the Tennessee Copper 
Company for about two years before join- 
ing the staff of the Virginia Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation at Villa Rica, Ga., as 
superintendent of mines. He joined the 
staff of the New Jersey Zinc Company in 
1915, and worked with that company in 
the zinc plant at Palmerton, Pa., reaching 
a responsible position as department chief 


of the zinc oxide department. In 1925 the 
company sent him west as an official of its 
subsidiary, the Empire Zinc Company. He 
was superintendent of mining operations 
at Gilman, Colo., and of smelting opera. 
tions at Cajion City. 

I have heard indirectly that, while sta- 
tioned in New York City, J. Theodore 
Whitney, a lieutenant colonel in the Army 
Service Forces, received hurry orders to 
prepare for overseas duty. — I see Samson 
Cohen, a lieutenant colonel in the Corps of 
Engineers, occasionally, as he is stationed 
at the First Service Command in Boston, 
Sam’s son has caught up with his father ip 
rank and is with the Marine Corps. — 
Luther Davis, who is biologist for Haffen- 
reffer and Company, called me up not s0 
long ago in regard to information about 
matters pertaining to his son, who is in the 
Army. If he had requested information on 
renegotiation of contracts, I might have 
given an answer. — I had missed seeing Al 
Huckins for several weeks and during the 
late summer met him on Devonshire Street. 
Al had been in the South on business. 

It had been a long time since I had seen 
or heard of Herb Reynolds, but during the 
summer I received the following letter 
from him: ‘‘A few months ago I changed 
positions and am now with C. C. Bradley 
and Son, Inc., in Syracuse as production 
manager of the Syracuse plant, and produc- 
tion co-ordinator of our three plants located 
in Syracuse, Cortland, and Homer, N.Y. 
Like almost everyone else, we are 100 per 
cent in war work, ranging from radar to 
mine fuses. I became a grandfather for the 
first time about a year and a half ago with 
the birth of a son to my daughter, and for 
the second time about three months ago 
with the birth of a son to my oldest son. 
He is in England as pilot of a P-51 Mustang 
fighter bomber and, from all reports, took 
a very active part on D-day. My son-in- 
law is a pilot instructor in B-24 bombers at 
Denver, Colo., and my younger son who 
hopes to be a Navy pilot, is now stationed 
at Colgate University taking his naval 
flight preparatory course. I don’t know of 
any classmates here in town, but do come 
in contact with a number of Tech men who 
are located here, even though our local 
alumni club is far from active. If we meet 
twice a year, we are doing pretty well. 
Remember me to any of the old gang whom 
you happen to run across. Has anything 
ever been heard from Ernest Redman of 
Course II, who was apparently lost track 
of a number of years ago?”’ 

While I was in Chicago this summer | 
called Louis French in Milwaukee. He is 
now a grandfather several times over, en- 
joying life and using his spare time design- 
ing fuel injectors for diesel engines. — 
John M. Gray astounded me a few weeks 
ago. He is running for state representative 
on the Republican ticket from Salem, 
Mass., and John was such a staunch Demo- 
crat. — I see Allen Curtis very regularly on 
his way to the North Station while I am 
on my way to the South Station. Al's son 
is a captain in the Marine Corps, stationed 
in the South Pacific. — My civilian chief 
in the Renegotiation of Contracts, John 
Wentworth, who is now on leave of ab- 
sence from his firm of Metcalf and Eddy, 
was visited by Edmund Kiely. Ed appeared 
to be taking life in rather a leisurely 
manner. 
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H. N. Crichton is with the United States 
Engineers, New England Division, and has 
been transferred from the Cape Cod Canal 
office to the Boston District office, where he 
is in charge of the river and harbor work. 
—Harold R. Perry and Mrs. Perry an- 
pounce the marriage of their daughter 
Prudence to John Dennis Kelleher, a cap- 
tain in the Army, on June 16 at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. — Yuan Tze Tsai’s son, Donald 
Tsai, entered the Institute in July to study 
aeronautical engineering. He was gradu- 
ated from Pomona College before coming 
to the Institute. — As for myself, I am 
suffering from the hardships of army life 
among the chair-borne engineers: I have 
a futile desire to share the excitement — 
excitement such as my son must be having 
as navigator of a B-24 in the European 
theater of operations. — Hersert S. Ciev- 
ERDON, Secretary, 117 Grant Avenue, New- 
ton Center 59, Mass. 
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Merrily we roll along, in the van once 
more in Alumni Fund IV, with the best per- 
centage of contributors since those high- 
stepping classes in the first seven years of 
the Gay Nineties. But, aye, there’s the rub, 
1912 is five percentage points ahead of us 
on percentage of quota, with an average 
contribution $4.33 ahead of our $16.67 av- 
erage. They can't do that to us! Action, 
mates, action! 

Here’s a mighty tough break for a class- 
mate. Ralph Sawyer, XII, wrote me in 
mid-August that he was still connected 
with the Portsmouth Navy Yard at Kit- 
tery, Maine, and said: ‘‘] have nothing 
special to report, except that I have recently 
lost a leg to the war effort and another 
man's carelessness, and so am _ loafing 
around awaiting the permanent leg. I shall 
probably return to work between October 
land 10, with no serious degree of disabil- 
ity. That will be the sixth anniversary of 
my coming to this job at the Navy Yard — 
the longest job I've ever found, but not 
permanent, only a duration-plus-six-months 
appointment.”’ 

Add to the 1911 grandfathers: Phil Cald- 
well, I, for on August 7 Philip Lord Cald- 
well, 3d, was born. The baby’s father, 
Paul's oldest son, Phil, Jr., is an ensign in 
the Navy Seabees and at present somewhere 
in the Pacific. Phil, however, had the mis- 
fortune to lose his son, Gardner Caldwell, 
a sergeant in the Marine Corps, last May. 
He was a radio gunner in the Marine Air 
Corps and was killed in a plane explosion 
together with the other 12 members of the 
crew. The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. —It certainly was a pleasure to 
send that grand old Bobby Richards '68 
greetings on behalf of the Class on August 
26, and it was great to hear that he cele- 
brated that 100th birthday with his usual 
daily activity in his garden up there in 
Randolph, N.H. — Another Junior makes 
the notes: Bob Morse, VI, and his wife, 
Margaret, have this summer announced the 
engagement of their fine daughter, Jane, to 
Lloyd Day, Colgate '43,a Marine lieutenant 
now on duty in the Pacific area. Jane was 
graduated from Smith College last June. 

In late June, on a ‘‘We, the People’ Gulf 
Oil radio program, it was great to hear Luis 
deFlorez, II, a captain in the Navy, describ- 
ing the work of his special devices divi- 
sion, but personally I didn’t know until af- 


ter the program had passed that Lieutenant 
General Kenney, I, spoke from down under 
on the “‘Army Hour’’ program, August 6. 
Harry Tisdale, V, one of my de luxe cor- 
respondents, wrote, ‘‘It was thrilling to 
hear Kenney’s voice away out in Australia, 
evidently at Brisbane.’’ He added that he 
and Grace had spent a week in the spring 
at the Profile Inn, near Underwood, N.Y., 
to do some trout fishing, but since then 
have stuck rather close to home in Scars- 
dale ‘trying to keep cool and take care of a 
small garden.’’ He hopes to try his luck 
with some salt-water fishing this fall with 
Joe Harrington, VI, a Westchester County 
neighbor — said fishing to be in Long 
Island Sound off New Rochelle. 

I am very happy in my new work as 
secretary-manager of the Gardner Chamber 
of Commerce. It’s a grand location way up 
in northwestern Worcester County at an 
average elevation of 1,095 feet. Sara and I 
(right back where we started from, with 
two sons in naval aviation and our daugh- 
ter and her two-year-old son with her hus- 
band, an Army aviation trainee) have an 
apartment here at 47 Lincoln Street. Two 
weeks after coming to my new position I 
left to attend the National Institute of 
Commercial and Trade Association Execu- 
tives at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill., and that Wednesday evening, 
August 16, we had a small but highly en- 
joyable 1911 get-together at the Union 
League Club. So many classmates were out 
of the city on vacation or otherwise that it 
was finally Ed Woodward, VI, and Bill 
Whitney, III, and I who had dinner to- 
gether and a fine reminiscing session. Poor 
Ed started a fish story — you know the 
first guy always loses in such a case — and 
it turned out finally that Bill had been up to 
Boulder Junction, Wisc., and landed a 4714- 
inch, 30-pound muskie to surpass the 44- 
inch, 4, muskie that Ed had caught 
at Eagle River, Wisc. In the family sweep- 
stakes Ed came up with two daughters, 
both at home in La Grange, IIl., while Bill 
reported a married daughter, whose hus- 
band is on active duty in the Field Artil- 
lery, living at home with her three-year-old 
girl in Evanston, Ill. The elder Woodward 
girl, 22, is a graduate of Knox College, 
while her sister, 16, is a senior in the La 
Grange high school and last year was 16th 
in a class of 250. Before leaving the Windy 
City I did have a chance to have a nice 
phone chat with John Wilds, II, but we 
couldn't arrange a date for getting together. 

John Bowman, XI, sent a nice letter 
with his Fund subscription, informing us 
that since September 1, 1943, he has been 
back with the Massachusetts Public Works 
Department, after being on a leave of ab- 
sence in defense work for a year and a half. 
He said one of his associates in the depart- 
ment had been in the late Ted Parker’s com- 
pany in the last war and claimed, ‘“Ted 
was a born leader and a man for whom his 
men would do anything.’’ — Included ina 
series entitled ‘‘Gracious Ladies,’’ in the 
Boston Traveler recently, was Mrs. William 
H. Coburn, the former Dorothy Davis. She 
and Bill have one son and live in one of the 
20 oldest houses in the country — the Old 
Newtowne House in Chestnut Hill, the 
scene of that widely publicized “‘scrap 
ll that started the metal drive here in 

assachusetts. — Early this summer Carl 
Ell, XI, energetic president of Northeastern 
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University in Boston, set out to raise a mil- 
lion dollars, and among those who lent a 
hand to Carl's successful effort were Tom 
Haines, II, and O. W. Stewart, ]. This fund 
anticipates the erection of an impressive 
central student building as the third out of 
a total of five eventual units. The Septem- 
ber enrollment, which included 700 new 
students, was most encouraging, Carl says. 

Another stand-by among my correspond- 
ents is Paul Cushman’s wife, Orttilie. Out 
there in Valparaiso, Ind., where Paul is 
metallurgist and testing engineer of the 
bearing division of McGill Manufacturing 
Company, she is active in Daughters of the 
American Revolution and other club affairs 
and has an eagle eye for Kenney clippings. 
From her I learned that Frazier Hunt's 
book MacArthur and the War Against Japan 
contains many references to our George. 
Paul has been teaching an evening course in 
heat treatment of tool steel at Valparaiso 
University, as well as conducting job in- 
struction training courses. From Ottilie I 
also learn of the fine administration Marcus 
A. Grossmann, III, our aurora borealis al- 
ways, is giving as president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals. Ottilie was a fellow- 
student at the University of Michigan with 
Thomas E. Dewey, though not in same 
class. — Lieutenant Colonel Richard How- 
land Ranger, VIII, Signal Corps (I had to 
open thus formally after seeing the snap he 
enclosed in a recent letter taken ‘‘in a dig- 
nified moment’), is continuing’ standards 
work, ‘‘which means bringing the Army, 
Navy, Air Forces, Canadian, British, Aus- 
tralian, as well as American requirements 
for radio and radar components into line."’ 
He wrote the message on the front page of an 
eight-page ‘‘dope-sheet,"” which he sends 
out periodically to boys who have passed 
through his course. It is a bright, newsy, 
inspirational production, made possible 
by Dick's ability to get his boys to write 
to him — which, being interpreted, could 
in this league mean ‘‘Write to Dennie!”’ 

Ted Van Tassel, X, a major in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, after spending two 
one-month terms at the School for Special 
and Morale Services, Lexington, Ky., is 
now at the reconditioning annex, Station 
Hospital, Camp Gruber, Okla., where he 
is commanding officer. He says it’s the hot- 
test locality Gin mid-August) he has ever 
struck but that his work is very interesting. 
— From Seattle, Wash., came a nice note 
from Whit Whithed, VI, accompanying 
his Fund subscription. He said there was 
no particular news; he was simply *‘work- 
ing a little harder than formerly at the 
same old job’’ with Puget Sound Power and 
Light eee: He has a son, H. H. Whit- 
hed, Jr., who is an ensign in the Naval Air 
Transport, stationed at Sand Point, Wash. 
— Aleck Yereance, a major in the Coast 
Guard, for some time on active duty in 
Washington, D.C., was returned to inac- 
tive status as of August 10, by request of 
his employer (the Prudential Insurance 
Company — no charge, Aleck) and is once 
again at 80 Federal Street, Boston. Orher 
address changes include: Paul Burdett, 
Point Road, Marion, Mass.; Ethan A. Col- 
lier, I, Oregon State Highway Department, 
Salem, Oregon; Julian S. Gravely, Hill Top 
Farm, Stony Creek Mills, Pa.; Ivory S. 
James, III, Mohawk Mill, Deming, N.Mex.; 
Alanson L. Palmer, 234 Rowlands Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. 
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That closes the first set of notes in a new 
nine-issue volume, and we hope to keep up 
our regular grist throughout, as always. 
When you meet a classmate ask him if he 
enjoys these notes. That's one way of find- 
ing out whether he has subscribed to 
Alumni Fund IV. — Orvitze B. Denison, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Gardner, 
Mass. Joun A. Heruiny, Assistant Secretary, 
588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 
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It is with great regret that we have just 
heard of the death on August 30 of Arthur 
W. Frank, a commander in the Navy. We 
are sorry no details were given regarding 
his untimely passing. We have also learned 
of the death of Henry D. MacDonald on 
May 11, but unfortunately have been able 
to obtain no further information. And only 
lately did word reach us of the death of 
Walter V. Rohlffs in San Francisco on 
January 6, 1943. 

Elliott Tarr, VI, returned from Scotland 
last spring and is now superintendent of the 
Red Bank plant of Bendix Radio. Elliott's 
son, who was recently graduated from Bos- 
ton University, has taken a job in Denver, 
Colo., after being for several months in the 
advertising business here in Boston. 

Pete Whittlesey has come through with a 
very interesting letter outlining his travels 
since April, 1941, when he went with Du 
Pont at their Charlestown, Ind., powder 
plant. After six months, he was transferred 
to the Oklahoma Ordnance Works, living 
in Tulsa for about a year; then back to 
Indiana at Rockville, at the Wabash River 
Ordnance Works; and then, last November, 
to Richland, Wash., with Du Pont. Their 
car has been in 26 states in the last four 
years, and Pete says they have lived in base- 
ments, attics, hotels, and so-called apart- 
ments of all kinds and conditions. Pete's 
son is a captain in the Military Intelligence 
and is overseas. His daughter Faith is mar- 
ried and has a three-year-old daughter, 
while his youngest daughter, Priscilla, 
joined the Women’s Army Corps. 

John Lenaerts is now located with the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation — ad- 
dress, 16 Gordon Avenue, Savannah, Ga. 
— Your Secretary received a very interest- 
ing letter from Harold C. Mabbott, who is 
a colonel in Army Antiaircraft, reporting 
good health, sal on A.P.O. address out 
of New York. — Pierre Drewsen, President 
of the Amherst Blanket Company, has 
announced the purchase of the former 
Pomeroy woodworking factory at North- 
ampton, Mass. He will manufacture *‘Am- 
kets,”’ a synthetic feit sleepcover, which 
was invented by Drewsen and will be used 
for sleeping bags for the Army, Navy, and 
Merchant Marine. 

Have you mailed your contribution to 
the Alumni Fund? Our contributor quota is 
130, and 106 have contributed to date. 
Our dollar quota is $2,990, of which $2,226 
has been contributed. Let’s exceed our 
quota this year by at least 20 per cent. I 
know it can be done, in both numbers and 
dollars. — Freperick J. SHeparp, Jr., Sec- 
retary, 125 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, 
Mass. 
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On August 31, the class standing in the 
Alumni Fund was not good, and we should 
do something to improve it. We had 110 


contributors, giving $1,901, or an average 
of $17 apiece. In our group, which includes 
classes 1910 through 1919, we stood pretty 
well, 5th, in the number of contributors, but 
near the bottom, 8th, in number of dollars. 
That 8th business is particular poison to 
Larry Hart, our Class Agent. He is busy on 
one tack; I am after you on another. Every 
man who contributed last year will get 
this issue of The Review. If you haven't 
contributed this year and can afford it, you 
should. Pull out that checkbook now, 
wherever you are, and write a check pay- 
able to the Alumni Fund, and mail it to 
M.I.T., Cambridge. 

If your daughter has been moonbeaming 
over a first fur coat or your wife is consider- 
ing an inexpensive stand-in for her mink, 
they may mention to you Mouton dyed 
lamb. If it’s the best, that connotes Dave 
Nason, XIV. Dave skins no mean mule. 
By profession, he transmutes lambskins to 
a soft, beaverlike fur. In addition, he trans- 
mits as he transmutes; he is our ace con- 
tributor to the Alumni Fund, and a suave 
solicitor. Dave is strong for Larry’s hunch 
that 1913 men, 31 years out, should give a 
dollar for each year. This is how he put 
it up to me: “And, by the way, Murdock, 
you profiteering scoundrel, did you send 
that $31 to Larry? Get your own nose clean 
before you try to blow others."’ The moral 
here is obvious: Do something before your 
name is given to Dave Nason for attention, 
and also give up to $31 before you buy any 
fur coats, even dyed mutton. 

John Blatchford, III, in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Locke, writes that he has been en- 
gaged for about 15 years in the field of 
restoring fine furniture. This came about as 
a development of a hobby of his during the 
depression, and just now there is a special 
demand for this work, both on account of 
the interest in antique furniture and the 
difficulty of finding someone who knows 
about repairing and finishing work. He also 
makes reproduction and special pieces, and 
he has more than he can do with the help 
that he is able to obtain in these war days. 
His son Tom had a year at Amherst College 
before going into the service and is now 
with the Marines in the Pacific, with the 
expectation of returning to Amherst Col- 
lege when the war is won. John’s shop is 
at 711 Superior Street, Oak Park, Ill. — 
Bill Horsch, XIV, wrote: ‘‘I clipped the 
enclosed item about J. B. MacNeill from 
the Electrical World this morning and, on 
reaching home tonight, found the June 
issue of The Review with its rather exten- 
sive notes about other '13 men. If this item 
is still news to you, you may be interested 
to have it. Ed Hurst seems to have hit the 
nail on the head regarding our class spirit. 
But could it be possible that, under your 
encouragement, ‘13 is undergoing a resurg- 
ence of its old spirit?”” Thanks le the bit 
of blarney, Bill. The above-mentioned ar- 
ticle says that J. B. MacNeill, VI, has been 
appointed manager of the switchgear and 
control division at Westinghouse, succeed- 
ing R. A. Neal, recently made vice-presi- 
dent. Patents have been issued to MacNeill 
covering 30 electrical switching develop- 
ments. In 1938 he received the Westinghouse 
Order of Merit. What next, J. B.? 

From the Hartford Times we learn that 
W. A. Bottomley is ‘epee of the Eighth 
Ward Republican Club and serves on the 
Board of Education. Bottomley was with 


the Travelers Insurance Company for jp 
years, at Springfield, Mass., and Wate. 
bury, Conn. He operated his own insurang 
agency in Hartford from 1936 until 194) 
when he joined United Aircraft. — Bjjj 
Ready, VI, has moved to 85 Chestoy 
Street, Weston, Mass., from Brookline, and 
Edmund R. Norton, XIII-A, a captain ig 
the Navy, recently left Balboa, Can 
Zone, to live in South Dartmouth, Mag 
— Frepericx D. Murpock, Secretary, Mur. 
dock Webbing Company, Box 784, Paw. 
tucket, R. I. 
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You just can’t keep Charlie Fiske down! 
We argued this 30th reunion business pro 
and con. No gas, keep off of the railroads 
and so forth. But the indomitable Charl 
only said: ‘‘Leave it to me. Everybody 
either lives in New York or has business 
there.’ So our 30th was staged just out of 
the city at the Westchester Country Club in 
Rye. Charlie was right! Nearly all of the 
gang was there, and all who came voted it 
one of the best ever. 

The theme was informality: No regimen- 
tation, but do as you please. The plain and 
fancy porch sitters were in the majority, 
No, it was not quite so simple as that. The 
club has a wonderful golf course, and no 
small number of 1914 added a few divots to 
it. There were, however, no forma] matches, 
and Chet Ober is still wondering how he, 
as high man in his foursome, came out with 


_ the top money. Chet says he wants to know 


more about this bingle, bangle, bungle 
game. Then there were the night owls who 
had to find out how fire extinguishers 
worked and why people want to sleep any- 
way. Art Peaslee went exploring but 
caught no game. About half of the crowd 
arrived in time for dinner Friday evening 
and after a pleasant cocktail hour we sat 
down to a dinner of reminiscences. Perhaps 
it should have been called a dinner to Paul 
and Constance (Fuller) Howes. It may be 
recalled that Paul and Constance are the 
only members of the Class married to each 
other. Constance was a swell sport about 
’14 reunion manners, and it was just grand 
having her in the class inner sanctum. 
The ‘pidce de resistance’ of the reunion 
was the Saturday evening dinner. President 
Dorrance presided in his usual most grta- 
cious manner and tried hard to resign the 
presidency, but the electorate, following 
the national custom, was too busy to 
bother about details and Buck and suite are 
crewing the ship for another five years. 
No entertainment had been planned for 
the dinner, but no amount of preparation 
could have provided the impromptu sched- 
ule. Fong T. Yeh, a captain in the Chinese 
Navy, had just returned to this country and 
joined his classmates at the reunion. He 
gave a stirring account of conditions in 
China and was roundly cheered for his in- 
spiring talk. — Admiral Tom Richey — 
an Annapolis man first, but a Tech'14 man 
a micro-second next — now stationed ia 
Washington with the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, 
told us a bit about his work, but since it 
was about 100 per cent secret, Tom could 
only touch on the barest generalities. We 
shall be expecting a fine postwar story from 
him at some forthcoming class dinner. — 
General Waitt of the Chemical Warfare 
Service found his star a bit restricting so, 
except at the Saturday evening dinner, 
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ared mostly in disguise as plain Alden 
rhe Tech fame. At +8 dinner, however, 
Alden spoke authoritatively on the work 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, and we all 
received a very liberal education on the sub- 
ject. Alden has lost none of his old wit and 
sparkle. — Herman Affel showed motion 
ictures of previous reunions and some 
others supplied by Charlie Fiske. 

As The Review is limited in its paper, all 
of the happy little incidents of the reunion 
cannot be recorded here, but suffice it to 
say, a good time was had by all. Things 
happened so fast that your Secretary cannot 
youch for the attendance, but he believes 
the following to be correct: H. A. Affel, 
F. L. Ahern, F. C. Atwood, H. G. Borden, 
J.J.R. Bristow, H. N. Calver, C. H. Chat- 
field, Phil Covitt, A. Crankshaw, E. C. 
Crocker, E. E. Dawson, G. C. Derry, D. 
Des Granges, A. W. Devine, R. H. Dick- 
son, A. C. Dorrance, T. J. Duffield, D. A. 
Fales, L. D. Faunce, C. P. Fiske, C. E. Fox, 
H. T. Gazarian, J. E. W. Giffels, D. F. 
Gould, E. C. Hadley, O. C. Hall, A. E. 
Hanson, W. G. Hauser, Constance F. 
Howes, P. S. Howes, F. P. Karns, W. P. 
Keith, M. C. MacKenzie. D. H. N. Mayo, 
R. A. McMenimen, R. W. Moorchouse, 
H. A. Morrison, C. H. Ober, P. B. Owen, 
R. L. Parsell, A. F. Peaslee, G. K. Perley, 
R.H. Perry, T. B. Richey, H. B. Richmond, 
R. D. Salisbury, W. A. Simpson, L. W. 
Snow, R. V. Townend, A. H. Waitt, Bill 
Warren, E. C. Wente, C. H. Wilkins, L. A. 
Wilson, F. T. Yeh — a total of 55. 

Norman MacLeod had expected to at- 
tend, but affairs in Rhode Island prevented 
him. Norm is the Republican nominee for 
governor of Rhode Island. More power to 
you, Norm, and if elected you will be our 
first governor. — Another who had planned 
to attend but was prevented at the last 
minute was Ray Dinsmore. Ray, who is 
vice-president of Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber, has been very active in the synthetic 
rubber program and under his direction a 
continuous production process has been 
developed which has made possible a 40 
per cent increase in output. — Porter 
Adams sent greetings to the reunion by 
calling up during the dinner and talking 
with several present. Porter is now up and 
around with the aid of crutches but felt 
that in view of general transportation diffi- 
culties it would be unwise to try to make 
the trip to New York. — Dave Sutherland, 
who is stationed in England as a lieutenant 
colonel with the Air Forces, sent his best 
fegards but said that even with air travel 
it was just too much of a jump to make it 
possible for him to attend. — Dunc Shaw 
and Con Callahan signed up, but we never 
did hear from them. — Bob Doremus sent 
his best but said his war work made it im- 
possible to leave Detroit. Bob is with the 
Detroit Ice Machine Company. 

A reunion in absentia arranged by Bill 
Lucas was held in Santa Monica. Bill got 
together nearly all of the 1914 men in that 
area for a dinner at the Swiss Chalet in 
Santa Monica. Don Douglas had planned 
to head the group but at the last minute 
was called away on business. Leon Abbott, 
who came up from Whittier, Lyman Baird 
from San Diego, Thorn Dickinson, Carl 
Sanborn, Henry L. Gardner, and Jim 
Holmes from Los Angeles, together with 
Bill Lucas, comprised the party. More 
power to you, Bill, for your enthusiasm. 


We also note your comment that Carl San- 
born, as usual, was the life of the party. 

Speaking of Don Douglas, the Boston 
Globe carried a feature article about him this 
summer which was of particular interest to 
classmates. Instead of dealing with his 
present success, the article told about Don's 
undergraduate days and brought in refer- 
ences to several other members of 1914, in- 
cluding Schaurte, Porter Adams, Buck Dor- 
rance, Chow of Chinese typewriter fame, and 
your Secretary. — The Tech also carried an 
article of interest to '14 men. It was about 
our honorary classmate, William Jackson, 
who was keeper of the mail in our under- 
graduate days and now runs the Informa- 
tion Office. Willie has been around the 
Institute for about 35 years. — When he 
was with us at the reunion, we did not 
know that J. J. Rucker Bristow was about 
to be the hero in a forthcoming Saturday 
Evening Post feature article. It seems that 
Rucker is the motive power behind a big 
Florida project for selling orange juice in 
its natural, pure, and unadulterated flavor. 
The article was entitled “Citrus Concen- 
trates, Inc."’ With President Buck in the 
soup business, Rucker dispensing fruit 
juice, and Norm MacLeod a leading turkey 
raiser in New England, the Class should 
fare all right. Boggs Morrison can keep us 
clean with Lifebuoy, but what °14 man 
owns a distillery? 

It is with sincere regret that these notes 
about such a successful reunion must be 
ended with a note of sorrow. Course VI 
men in particular were happy to have Al 
Hanson with us at the reunion. Al had 
been a regular attendant at these five-year 
reunions and we all looked forward to 
seeing him with his soft, pleasant smile 
and his sincere spirit of friendship. Just 
two months after the reunion, while taking 
a well-earned vacation at Falmouth, Mass., 
with his family, Al was seized with a 
heart attack while swimming and, al- 
though rescued immediately, died before 
being brought ashore. Al had been carrying 
a very heavy load as superintendent of 
maintenance at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. At the time of his 
death he was secretary of the Washington 
Safety Society and for many years was 
secretary of the Washington Society of the 
M.I.T. He is survived by a wife and three 
daughters. — H. B. RicnMonp, Secretary, 
General Radio Company, 275 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. Cuarxes 
P. Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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Hello, everybody! Greetings to my class- 
mates to open this new season of notes. We 
are doing very well on the Alumni Fund. 
On September 1, 126 men (72 per cent 
quota) had given $2,351 (80 per cent quota). 
There remain some men who gave last year 
who haven't yet given this year, but if 
these men will nak in their usual average, 
we'll hit our quota. Remember that al- 
though you will get the first two issues of 
The Review, November and December, you 
do not receive the balance of the issues un- 
less you have contributed to the Alumni 
Fund. Please mail your check. 

To keep you posted on the whereabouts 
and activities of some of our classmates, 
let me tell you about some of my summer 
contacts. I had lunch with Loring Hall in 
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Detroit. He's busy as a vice-president of 
United Carr Fastener Corporation. Several 
days were spent at the summer place of 
Gabe and Tess Hilton on the Canadian 
shore of Lake Erie. This visit was enlivened 
by Bill McEwen at dinner one evening, and 
Ben and Margaret Neal for a Sunday after- 
noon and evening. I do not have to tell you 
about the gay time we all had together. 
With their reputations as hosts, I simply 
leave you to judge. 

I met Allen Abrams in Boston, and he 
later wrote: ‘‘I have another daughter enter- 
ing Wellesley this fall, so very fikely shall 
be in Boston again. Meanwhile best wishes 
to you all and congratulations on keeping 
up the 1915 column in your customary 
efficient manner.’ — Alfred Hall, of Saco, 
Maine, has been for a rest this summer at 
the New England Sanitarium in Melrose, 
Mass., where I had a pleasant visit with 
him. Later he wrote me that he had retired 
from his position at Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Maine. I know everyone will 
join with me in wishing Al a comfortable 
and enjoyable retirement. — While visit- 
ing in Philadelphia, I had a delightful 
lunch with Herb Anderson, Henry Daley, 
Dick Bailey, and Ed Whiting. They all 
have children in some of the armed services, 
and it was another occasion of a jolly gath- 
ering with fine old friends. — Herb Swift 
is a real “‘speed’* boy, from his New Lon- 
don, N.H., district where he has been re- 
elected to the state senate. Keep going, 
Herb; we still may have a governor in our 
Class. — I have seen most of the fellows in 
and around Boston during the summer and 
have had many pleasant social times with 
them and their families. Our Class certainly 
boasts an unusually fine feeling of friend- 
ship. 

I missed seeing Louis Zepfler while he 
was in Boston to see his first grandson, 
John A. B. Knox, 3d. The Standard Oil 
Company has lent Louis to the Army for 
four months as an expert consultant. This 
trip took him to Chicago, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles, and then to Dallas, where he 
expected to see his son, a private, first class, 
in the Marines. — Henry Sheils’ grand- 
daughter was born this summer; so he is 
another member of the Grandfathers’ Club. 
— On the 22d of July, in New York City, 
Charlie Williams’ daughter Edith was 
married to John Edgar Nearing, a lieuten- 
ant in naval aviation. 

From One Park Avenue, New York City, 
Gene Place writes: *‘I am sorry not to have 
been able to see you at our New York class 
dinner, but, as anyone who has had ex- 
perience with the sulpha drugs knows, 
they leave you with knees made of rubber 
and you know that the rubber situation is 
not what it used to be before the war. I'm 
looking forward to our 30th reunion in 
1945."" — San Willis writes that he is up to 
his ears in ordnance production research. 
He seems to have found his niche in the 
war effort revamping production methods 
and processes to the end that costs can be 
lowered and production speeded up. He 
finds the work most interesting, and it has 
the very satisfactory advantage that every- 
one benefits. His clients obtain business 
they would otherwise lose, the govern- 
ment saves in lower prices, and last but not 
least he himself is kept active and busy. 

Ken Kahn of 2269 Canyon Drive, Holly- 
wood, says: ‘The local Technology Alumni 
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athered at the University Club on Tues- 
9 June 13, and were treated to an ad- 
dress by Raymond B. Stringfield’15, X, on 
postwar materials. Ray is always enter- 
taining and instructive. Out of about 900 
in this district, 68 were present. Ralph At- 
kinson'29 presided. New officers are Ford 
Sammis'28, Chairman, and John B. Pitkin 
°37, Secretary. Among the '15 men present 
besides Stringfield a myself were Rivers, 
Mellema, Nibecker, and Norberg. . . .”’ It 
certainly is nice to know our boys can get 
together way out on the West Coast. 

From Oakland, Calif., Earl W. Brown, 
5708 Clover Road, sends this note: ‘I’ve 
been sick in the hospital since March, so 
was delayed in sending my check for dues. 
If you want to know about penicillin see 
me. I had plenty and am well on the road 
to recovery.’’ Glad to hear that you are 
mending, Earl. — Bill Mellema, 3027 Hen- 
rietta Ave., La Crescenta, Calif., wrote a 
glowing congratulation on our showing in 
the Fund = says it compares most favor- 
ably with the very successful results of his 
1915 class at Amherst. 

From far and wide our classmates all 
seem to feel that we should have a 30th 
reunion in 1945. Accordingly, I'll get the 
old committee together this fall and will 
let you all know what the preliminary 
plans will be. If any of our classmates visit 
Gardner, Mass., they should drop in to see 
Orville B. Denison’11. He's general secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at Gard- 
ner. A parting thought and an appeal — 
send in your check for the Alumni Fund 
and let's hit our quota — and thus “‘help 
Azel.’’ And don’t forget to send in some 
material for these class notes. — Azex W. 
Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, Brook- 
line 46, Mass. 
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Don't forget the Alumni Fund, which is 
still short of its quota. Classmates who 
have not contributed should promptly send 
their check, made payable to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
mailed to the Alumni Fund at the Institute. 

It is your Secretary's sad duty to record 
the death of Samuel M. Ellsworth who 
died on August 13 at the age of 49. Sam was 
a veteran of World War I, was secretary- 
treasurer of the New England section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, was a 
member of the American Water Works As- 
sociation and a member of the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers. His wife 
and two sons are living at Braintree, Mass. 

In August I had a letter from Ralph 
Fletcher. He asked for the addresses of class- 
mates now stationed in Washington, D.C. 
Ralph spends a good deal of time in Wash- 
ington. Doubtless he has looked up some 
classmates since being furnished with a list 
from my office. Perhaps other members of 
the class would like the names and ad- 
dresses of classmates in the cities which 
they visit during their travels around the 
country. Do not hesitate to get in touch 
with me for such information. 

Frank B. Hastie, a lieutenant colonel in 
the Engineers, sends the following: *‘Since 
December 27 I have been in command of 
this regiment, which is an Engineer Gen- 
eral Service regiment (colored). I joined at 
Camp Sutton, N.C., from which station we 
moved to the California-Arizona maneuver 
area, and thence to our present station. Our 





function is construction of a general nature, 
embracing roads, bridges (both fixed and 
floating), buildings, utilities, and ob- 
stacles of various sorts. The Hastie luck has 
held in my assignment to this outfit, as the 
men have a fine spirit and with fair treat- 
ment and competent leadership will do 
their utmost. So far their performance has 
received commendation at this and at their 
last station, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that if we are fortunate enough to go 
overseas, this will be recognized as one of 
the best colored engineer regiments. You 
may be interested to know that there is a 
fellow alumna connected with the regi- 
ment, Mrs. Peter Geddes’33, the wife of 
one of the battalion adjutants. She was in 
Course IV, I believe. My oldest son, John, 
is now a first classman at West Point and 
I hope will be graduated next June. The 
other four young Hasties, together with 
their mother, are all doing well. After 
living for three years in Washington, D.C., 
the family moved to Burlington, Vt., at 
191 Loomis Street, where I anticipate they 
will remain for the duration.”’ 

B. C. Boulton turns up after a long ab- 
sence from these notes. He is a member of 
the staff in charge of engineering in the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. B. C. has been in the airplane 
business ever since the last world war. He 
writes of his family: ‘‘Perhaps you would 
be interested in one or two items of news in 
regard to my family. Two years ago my 
eldest daughter was graduated in occupa- 
tional therapy from Washington Univer- 
sity, and this fall the three other girls are 
college bound, one to Stevens College in 
Missouri and the other two to Pomona, an 
excellent college not far from here. My 
other youngster is an eight-year-old husky 
with whom the California climate seems 
thoroughly to agree. We are unable to 
enjoy the opportunities California offers for 
vacation on account of the gas shortage and 
the crowded conditions of all of our seaside 
towns, which are pretty well taken over 
by the Army or Navy.”’ 

Chuck Loomis of Memphis, Tenn., did 
some personal reunioning at Oyster Harbors 
early this summer. Incidentally, he put in 
a little preliminary work with the manager 
of the Oyster Harbors Club, hoping to pave 
the way for our 30th reunion in 1946 at that 
location. The following is taken from a re- 
cent letter from Chuck: “*‘I have seen or 
heard from no members of the Class except 
Howard Claussen, Tom Little, and John 
Phillips, all of whom work in one capacity 
or another for Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany. I spent two days with Howard in St. 
Louis recently and in March saw both 
Howard and Tom Little in Chicago. I also 
had a chance to visit with John Phillips in 
St. Louis. Both Howard and Tom have 
been fighting the Battle of Washington as 
important members of industry committees 
on cotton and burlap goods supplies. Both 
have done admirable jobs. You can easily 
imagine that the problems of getting enough 
burlap to keep the textile bag industry 
going in the early years of the war was a 
very difficult one. Most recently burlap has 
been coming in fairly freely. On the other 
hand, Howard Claussen’s problems of help- 
ing the industry secure sufficient cotton 
goods become more difficult every day, as 
the labor shortage cuts deeper and deeper 
into the production schedules of the south- 





ern mills. My own part in the war has cop. 
sisted of manufacturing a good many mij. 
lion more bags than our small plant here 
was designed to produce and of serving as, 
member of the local draft board and as ap 
employer member of local War Labor Board 
panels. The draft board, of course, has be. 
come much simpler in the last few weeks 
since most of the responsibility was takep 
out of the hands of the local board and 
passed on to state headquarters. About al] 
we are hearing now are the hardship cases, 
I have learned a lot about labor relations 
from my work with the War Labor Board 
and more recently through my contacts 
with a new union in my own plant. It is go- 
ing to be interesting to see what industry 
can do after the war to get rid of some of 
the restrictions that have been imposed as 
war measures by the War Labor Board. I'm 
afraid that the unions are going to consider 
these war gains as permanent and fight hard 
to retain them when the government re- 
strictions are removed. Perhaps we are let- 
ting ourselves in for an unusual amount of 
labor strife in the postwar period by someof 
the current decisions of the War Labor 
Board. My younger son, who is at Platts- 
burg, should be commissioned late this 
month as an ensign, if he makes the grade of 
the last few weeks of his naval training 
course. He was graduated from Dartmouth 
in March. My older boy, who was gradu- 
ated from Technology a year ago last Feb- 
ruary, has been and still is on government 
research connected with the short-wave 
electronics developments. He is stationed at 
Harvard working with what I understand 
to be an offshoot of the electronics labora- 
tory at the Institute.”’ 

Frank G. Darlington turns up after a 
silence of many years, with the news that 
he spends most of his time in Hyannis Port, 
Mass. Frank is quite a yachtsman and from 
1935 to 1941 in six cruises along the coast 
put into 47 different Maine harbors. His 
schooner, the Marmion, has been turned 
over to the Coast Guard. Two daughters, 
Elise and Jessica, are at Smith College. His 
son Ed is in Sewickley Academy. Class- 
mates take notice: Perhaps we can persuade 
Frank to be commander of a 1916 fleet of 
boats on a rendezvous at Oyster Harbors in 
1946 for our 30th reunion. The nucleus of 
this fleet might be made up of the boats 
owned by Hovey Freeman, Frank Darling- 
ton, and Jim Burbank. Other candidates 
get in touch with your Class Secretary. 

The following gives a good picture of 
what Harold F. Dodge is doing on the home 
front: ‘I have been p some more travel- 
ing around the country talk-talk-talking 
day in and day out in a series of three-day 
stands at various procurement centers, as 
one of four musketeers running a series of 
quality control training conferences for the 
several technical services of the Army un- 
der the auspices of the Army Service Forces. 
A month or so ago I had a brief chat with 
Hen Shepard at an alumni dinner in Wash- 
ington, where Bradley Dewey gave a talk 
on the rubber program. I also talked with 
Joe Barker at the Pentagon Building; Joe, 
of course, still has his hands full with the 
Navy V-12 program. I still carry the title of 
consultant to the Secretary of War, the 
principal job being that of setting up and 
instructing Army personnel in the use of 
quality control acceptance inspection pro- 
cedures, which have as their objective an 
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enforcement of systematic control of quality 
of matériel offered for acceptance by con- 
tractors. A year and a half ago we made a 
three-month tour of this same kind under 
the auspices of the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. This year the scope has been 
broadened to cover all services. Before our 
current travels are over, we expect to reach 
the West Coast. If you have the addresses of 
any of our classmates located at Birming- 
ham, Dallas, Los Angeles, or San Francisco, 
[should be very glad to have them.”’ 

Note the following communication from 
Walt Binger: ‘‘Bob Wilson, President of 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Company, at my request, spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Willard Straight Post of the 
American Legion, of which I am past com- 
mander. Several other Technology men, but 
not of our Class, are members. Wilson did a 
beautiful presentation of the natural and 
synthetic oil situation throughout the 
world, and his talk received great praise. 
I talked to Bob about the 25th reunion 
book. To refresh your mind, before the 
reunion I had got the histories of a large 
number of men and had expected to get the 
book into print. Shortly after that I flew to 
England, and less than 60 days after my re- 
turn came Pearl Harbor. Since then it has 
never seemed particularly desirable or use- 
ful to pursue it further. Also, because of my 
chairmanship of the War Department's 
national technological committee, I have 
simply not had the time. Sutherland, who 
had been helping me, spent about a year in 
Washington. 

“Bob and I are agreed that the whole 
book should be put off, because of the war, 
to the 30th reunion and that an effort should 
be made several months before that event 
to bring the histories already on hand up to 
date. Such a book, I think, would also be 
more interésting, since it would include war 
activities, whether the men are civilians or 
in the services. If you agree with this 
decision, we felt that it should be pub- 
lished in theclass notes.’’ Classmates having 
an opinion on what should be done about 
the class book of biographies which was 
discussed at our 25th reunion may express 
their views to the Class Secretary, who will 
be glad to pass them along to Walt Binger 
and others interested. — James A. Bur- 
BANK, Secretary, The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Steven R. 
Berke, Associate Secretary, Berke Moore 
Company, Inc., 11 Boylston Street, Brook- 


line 46, Mass. 
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More startling than the day’s war news, 
even overshadowing the numerous clip- 
pings about Commodore Sullivan, is the 
announcement of the engagement of Cap- 
tain Helen Gertrude Westerdale, of the 
Women’s Army Corps, to Lieutenant Com- 
mander Walter Cromwell Wood, of the 
Coast Guard Reserve. Captain Westerdale 
is now stationed at Petersburg, Va. The 
Boston Traveler had this to say about Jack 
himself: ‘*‘Lt.-Comdr. Wood, popularly 
known as ‘‘Jack’’ Wood, attended M.I.T. 
with the Class of '17, is a member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity and served in the 
Army Air Corps during World War I. 
Prominent in yachting activities on Massa- 
chusetts and Narragansett Bays in the 
International Star Class, and in the Inter- 
Collegiate Yacht Racing Association as a 


lecturer, racing skipper and director of sail- 
ing activities he was selected in 1936 to 
become the first director of the highly suc- 
cessful M.I.T. sailing program and later 
served as master of Senior House Tech. He 
was also associated with the early develop- 
ment of the Community Sailing Association 
of Boston. He is at present an instructor 
in the seamanship department of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, New London, Ct.”’ 
— Our latest clippings about Commodore 
Sullivan, from the July papers, stated that 
he was in Cherbourg, restoring the wrecked 
harbor. As usual, he was doing magnificent 
salvage work. 

It is reported that Herbert C. William- 
son, a lieutenant colonel in the Army Air 
Forces, played an important part in salvag- 
ing a Navy Lockheed bomber of which the 
pilot had made a forced landing on a nar- 
row sand bar of the Natashkwan River in 
the northern wastelands of the Province 
of Quebec. Colonel Williamson, as com- 
mander of an Army air base, was called into 
consultation by the Navy, and it was he 
who directed the Army effort, in co-opera- 
tion with the Navy, in repairing the 
stricken bomber and in preparing a runway 
from which it ultimately took off. The job 
took less than two months, and its success 
brought fine tributes to the engineering 
skill, enterprise, and energy of Colonel 
Williamson. The printed story of his ex- 
ploit has now been supplemented by a mo- 
tion picture entitled Northern Canadian Inci- 
dent and made for national distribution. 
Colonel Williamson's older son, who en- 
listed in the Army at the same time, was 
recently given a medical discharge. His 
younger son is enrolled in an Army flying 
course at Cornell University. 

Enos Curtin dropped in recently and re- 
ported that he had seen Al Moody in Oran 
the day before Al participated in the Si- 
cilian invasion. Lieutenant Colonel Curtin 
had been in England and Africa on delicate 
Army administrative missions and expected 
to don civilian clothes the next day after 
his visit. —In a recent letter, Edwin J. 
Grayson, a captain in the Ordnance De- 
partment wrote: “‘For the class notes I 
might say that 1 am now stationed at Corn- 
husker Ordnance Plant, Grand Island, 
Nebr. Grand Island, the third largest city 
in the state, has an active Engineers Club, 
but thus far I have not run into any Tech- 
nology men."’ — Roger L. Putnam, former 
mayor of Springfield, now a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, returned early in Au- 
gust for a two weeks’ leave, after having 
served for eight months prior to D-day as 
logistics officer. — Late in June we re- 
ceived a clipping stating that Walter L. 
Medding, a colonel in the Army, was chief 
engineer for the Rome area command. 
Under his direction the damaged water 
supply had been repaired and was then 60 
per cent of normal. 

William L. Dennen, a colonel in the 
Coast Artillery Corps, wrote in early July 
that he was scheduled to go overseas 
shortly. His son, William’42, XII, has a 
permanent commission as captain in the 
Marine Corps and was then serving over- 
seas. Another son, Richard, was graduated 
from West Point in June, and is in the Air 
Forces. — Lin Noyes, publisher of the 
Ironwood, Mich., Globe, was again last 
April elected president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. — Vic- 
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tor Dolmage is in charge of the develop- 
ment program of Industrial Metals Mining 
Fo a Ltd., on Texada Island, B.C. — 
At Tech Night at the Pops early in June, 
we spotted two or three classmates with 
their families and probably missed others. 
Al Lunn was on hand with Mrs. Lunn and 
his daughter and young son. Rudy Beaver 
and E. M. Woodward paraded the corridors, 
and Ken Childs was seen in the offing. 

Anyone interested in raising swine should 
address Neal E. Tourtellotte, 403 White 
Building, Seattle 1, Wash. If the interest is 
serious, the correspondent will receive 
a beautifully illustrated little brochure 
titled, ‘‘I Am Raising Registered Hamp- 
shire Swine.’’ On the cover page are two at- 
tractive snapshots — one of a portly and 
one of a porky gentleman; a pipe in one of 
the faces identifies the owner of the busi- 
ness. Indications are that the swine breed- 
ing business at Neal's Janalu Farm is well 
established, competing seriously with rose 
growing and his other activities. — Ray- 
MOND STEVENS, Secretary, 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. Pau E. 
Hutsurp, Assistant Secretary, Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 
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The 25-year reunion get-together held 
at Norwich Inn, Norwich, Conn., on July 
28, 29, and 30 was pronounced exceedingly 
successful and pleasurable by some 60 mem- 
bers of the Class who were present; in fact, 
it was the unanimous opinion that it was 
the best managed, most successful, and 
most enjoyed of all held so far by the Class. 
The banquet Saturday night was started 
off by Jesse Stam’s reading of a beautiful 
toast poem, composed during the after- 
noon, with a generous supply of prewar 
Scotch available. Will Langille, chairman 
of the reunion committee, provided an 
excellent public address system with an 
attendant, which supplied fitting incidental 
music. After dinner a short business meet- 
ing was held. President Don Way extended 
the official greetings and congratulations to 
the committee. Secretary-treasurer Smoley 
reported on the 25-year book, class notes, 
and the results to date of the collection of 
war bonds as the class gift to the Institute 
considered most substantial and useful. 
Following the business meeting, Leo Kel- 
ley, chairman of the banquet entertain- 
ment, took charge. Tim Shea, as chairman 
of the sports committee, presented the 
golf prizes. Bob Hackett received an electric 
fan for low gross of 90, Gene Smoley an 
electric fan for low net with 70, Warren 
Maynard won an electric toaster for the 
kickers, Freddy Given a vacuum cleaner 
for the 5 ee nearest the pin of 19 feet, 
and Karl Rodgers a grinder for the putting 
contest with 37. A 1920 ‘‘Technique”’ 
which carried 1919 class phenguere and 
biographies, with signatures and short 
inscriptions from those present, was raffled 
off by Jesse Stam and won by Frank Adams. 

Leo then introduced the speakers: Dean 
Lobdell, guest of honor, Freddy Given, 
Professor Joe Newell, and Tim Shea. Dean 
Lobdell’s talk gave the Class an inti- 
mate picture of Technology's problems and 
achievement during the war years. Fred 
Given gave a brief account of his assign- 
ment in 1943 as chairman of the United 
States mission to England on mica. Among 
other things he gave some amusing side 
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lights on British words and expressions, 
on the Scottish yen for saving pennies, the 
supply of Scotch whiskey, and the surpris- 
ing British propensity for telling traveling 
salesman stories. Professor Joe Newell 
spoke at length on the future prospects of 
the aviation industry. Joe was decidedly 
pessimistic on civilian flying of planes 
and helicopters in postwar prosperity. Tim 
Shea gave a thrilling whirlwind five- 
minute account of his association with 
countersubmarine and prosubmarine elec- 
tronic gadgets. He sang loudly the praises 
of the almost forgotten men of the sub- 
marine service. He applauded their hero- 
ism, valor, and extreme modesty and stated 
that they were performing a major role 
in winning the war. The balance of the 
program included a radio skit composed 
and staged by Leo Kelley. The program 
was concluded by a brief session of tall 
story telling and the showing of two reels 
of Army motion pictures on the European 
war, which were obtained from the Signal 
Corps by Tim Shea. 

Other activities at the reunion were two 
softball games, swimming, and porch sit- 
ting. Since the whole affair will be covered 
in more detail in the 25-year book, it is 
only abstracted here. Among those present 
were Ev Doten, who came all the way 
from Detroit, Ben Sherman from Chicago, 
Al O'Donnell and Louis Grayson from 
Washington, and Jacob Lichter from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The reunion was preceded 
by luncheons for members and wives in 
New York and Boston. The New York 
luncheon was held at the Technology Club 
on July 26 under the chairmanship of Fred 
Given and was so successful that it was 
decided to have mixed class luncheons an- 
nually hereafter. The Boston get-together 
was held on July 28 at the University Club 
with Alan Richards in charge of arrange- 
ments. Hy Selya, to whom we owe a vote 
of thanks for his share of the success of 
the prereunion mixed gathering in Boston 
wrote in as follows prior to the reunion: 
“Still carrying on at the Sagamore, and I 
think that we are getting and doing our 
share. Last month, I was elected president 
of the Drysalters Club of New England, 
which is an association of dyestuff and 
chemical men, and now in its 59th year.”’ 

The latest returns for the collection of 
the Alumni Fund, as of August 31, show 
that our 103 contributors represent 66 per 
cent of the quota set for our Class; the 
amount collected, $1,065, 40 per cent of the 
quota. Last year our Class ended with 124 
contributors. Let’s all try to raise the num- 
ber of contributors from our Class closer 
to our quota of 155. Everyone should keep 
posted on his class by reading our class 
notes. 

Your Secretary has had many letters 
from members of the Class offering to 
contribute funds to the 25-year biography 
which is now in preparation. As announced 
at the reunion, funds will be required to 
finance this book and contributions will 
be requested when the total costs are more 
definitely established. 

Dick Cashin, who is with the Westboyd 
Chemical Company, 1301 West 31st Street, 
Chicago, writes: “‘A week or two ago I 
gave up all hope of attending the reunion 
with the usual excuse, pressure of business. 
My own business is rushing, and in addi- 
tion I recently joined Dutch Seifert in 


forming a company to mildewproof all 
types of cord and rope, chiefly for the South 
Pacific war area. We are overloaded with 
contracts, so much so that it is a virtual 
impossibility for either of us to get away. 
I have been the ‘19 secretary in the Tech- 
nology Club of Chicago for the past few 
years. The following are regular patrons of 
our gatherings: Ben Sherman, Fred Barney, 
Fritz Boley, Dutch Seifert, Ed Farrand, 
and of late, Duke Herzog. I met Doc Flynn 
a few years ago on his way west. More 
recently, I met Al Richards in Chicago 
while he was reporting at his head office. 
Congratulations on the grand job you are 
doing and have done for old '19. The class 
notes are most interesting and make very 
pleasant reading.”’ 

Mail to the following men was returned 
for lack of proper address; if anyone knows 
their whereabouts, kindly write in to the 
Class Secretary: Louis A. Brown, Jr., Philip 
R. Brown, Oscar J. Fulreader, Dirk J. 
Luykx, Burritt A. Root, James B. Scully. 
The following changes of address have been 
received: Norman T. Bourke, a professor 
at the University of Florida, makes his 
home at 451 Washington, Gainesville, Fla. 
Jacob Braverman is now located at the 
Empire Corrugated Container Corporation, 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Fred- 
erick R. Hewes is a captain at Quarters K, 
Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Ervin M. Kenison, formerly in Huntington, 
W. Va., is with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 1757 K Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. George McCarten has moved 
from Bound Brook, N.J. to become as- 
sociated with Armstrong Company, 241 
South Post Street, Detroit, Mich. James 
M. Strang, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, is at 58th General Hospital, A.P.O. 
No. 350, care of Postmaster, New York, 
N.Y. 

The Newark, N.J., News for June 28 
carried the story about Rogers B. Johnson, 
who is New England representative of a 
New York engineering firm and also holds 
the position of head of the department of 
buildings and grounds at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The paper stated that Johnson was 
appointed successor to Shirley, retiring 
business manager of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Johnson had received degrees in En- 
ag and Business Administration 
rom Harvard and in Civil Enginecring 
from Technology. It was stated that he 
declined the post as successor to Shirley 
even though the board had selected him 
as one of the best prepared men in the 
country for the position. 

A release from Army headquarters in the 
European theater of operations, entitled 
*“M.LT. Graduates Maintain Battle Sup- 
ply Lines,’ listed a number of Tech men 
who are rushing replacements and supplies 
to the Normandy battlefields. Among them 
is Major George F. French, who is at an 
invasion port as a marine maintenance 
and repair engineer. — Wirt Kimball, who 
demonstrated his prowess in the field dur- 
ing the softball games at Norwich, is 
located at the Providence field office of the 
War Production Board as a priority and 
order specialist. Wirt has a son 12 years 
old. Wirt still plays tennis, collects stamps, 
and likes contract bridge. 

Mrs. William Benjamin Ford announced 
the marriage of her daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth, to Francis A. Weiskittel, an Army 








captain, on August 4, at Baltimore, Md. 
Francis wrote his regrets at not being able 
to attend the 25-year reunion since he was 
just being transferred to the Air Forces 
from the Chemical Warfare Service and 
was attending the Termination Officers 
Training School, Vandalia, Ohio, until 
July 28. — Don Way announced the birth 
of a daughter on July 26. Both wife and 
daughter were reported as doing well. — 
F. R. Hewes writes that he was sorry to 
have missed the 25-year reunion. He says, 
‘I was detached from duty at the Naval 
Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., on July 16 
and reported on July 21 as public works 
officer of the Naval Air Training Center, 
Corpus Christi, Texas.’"—In the issue 
for April 19 of National Petroleum News ap- 
peared a —_— of J. G. Fleckenstein, 
Vice-president of the Crystal Refining Com- 
pany, who has just been made a director 
of the Detroit Oil Men’s Club. 

The following telegram was received 
from Cut Davis at the reunion: ‘‘Many 
things have conspired and transpired to 
make it impossible for me to join in the 
25th reunion. I hoped up to the last that 
I might make it. How I should like to see 
the old gang by Sunday morning! I imagine 
that many will realize that the expression 
‘old gang’ has now become more truth 
than poetry.’" — A telegram was also re- 
ceived from Charles A. Parsons: ‘‘Regret 
business prevents attendance. Theater a 
stern taskmaster. . . .’’ George A. Irwin, 
a lieutenant colonel in the Quartermaster 
Corps, wrote: “‘One glance at the source 
of this letter will convince you that as 
much as I should like to be present at the 
reunion, it will be impossible. I hope you 
will all have a good time and look forward 
to being with you at the next reunion. I am 
at present on the Galapagos Islands, Pacific 
Ocean.’” — Myles F. Connors wrote: *‘Ow- 
ing to a rather long drawn out iliness, I'll 
be unable to attend the luncheon. I wish I 
could be with you.” 

George McCarten sent his regrets about 
the reunion and added: ‘‘I am out here at 
Detroit on a new job as manager of a small 
company started May 8 and expect to get 
my family moved out here early in July. I 
had Sunday night supper with Ev Doten a 
few weeks back, and he plans to go east for 
the reunion. Golly, I wish I could too, but 
am right up to my neck on the new job.” 
— Richard Holmgren of 3028 College Ave- 
nue, Berkeley, Calif., wrote in regard to 
the reunion: ‘‘Sorry, but the old war effort 
won't let go long enough for me to make 
the trip." —— Chuck Drew explained it 
thus: “‘I have delayed writing you for some 
time hoping that it would be possible 
for me to join in the festivities on July 28. 
I am now very much disappointed indeed 
that I am not going to be able to get East. 
Give my kindest regards to the fellows. 
I hope it won't be too long before I shall 
be in New York again and am looking 
forward to seeing you at that time.” 

Sending his regrets at not being able to 
attend, Raymond G. Lafean said: ‘I have 
been quite active of recent years in our 
local M.I.T. alumni association, which I 
am now serving for the second year as a 
member of its executive committee. Con- 
sequently, I am fairly well advised of what 
is going on at the Institute, but there are 
certain things which we just should not 
do, and one of them happens to be my 
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going away at this time, so I shall have to 
pass. You have laid out an excellent pro- 
gram, and I am sure you will all have a 
delightful and interesting meeting to- 
gether. Please keep me informed of other 
events as they come up, and I hope to join 
you all one of these times at a reunion."* — 
George W. McCreery wrote as follows: 
“Sorry, I shall not be able to attend the 
glorious 25th reunion. I shall be out of 
rown on a long neglected rest period." — 
Dr. George Kahn of 6 Cummings Road, 
Brookline 46, Mass., said: ‘*I'm extremely 
sorry that commitments which I could 
not avoid make it impossible for me to 
attend the 25th reunion of our Class. I 
assure you I shall be with you in spirit if 
not in body. Give my kindest regards to 
the boys and wish them every possible 
happiness from me during the reunion and 
after it. And tell them I'll certainly attend 
the §0th.”’ 

Morris P. Berk wrote: “‘I am very sorry 
indeed that I shall be unable to attend the 
25th reunion. As you will note from the 
letterhead, I am at Camp Wings, which I 
own and operate. The work is so concen- 
trated and confining that it would be im- 
possible to leave for even a short period 
of time. I shall greatly miss renewing the 
old friendships and comparing notes on 
family status. If, sometime this winter or 
in future winters, there should be a renewal 
of the yearly reunions, I shall be more than 
happy to attend. You might be interested 
to know that I have a son, Laurence, who, 
when last heard from, was on his way to 
the European theater of operations as a 
soldier in the Signal Corps, and that my 
daughter, Lois, is 16 years old and in high 
school."” Harold F. Marshall, a major 
in the Air Forces, Route 1, Byron Road, 
Osborn, Ohio, wrote: “‘I doubt that it will 
be possible for me to be present at the 
reunion, much as I should like to be there 
since my son, James L. Marshall, is entering 
the Institute in July.”’ 

We have recently learned, by a telephone 
call from his sister-in-law, that John Rich- 
ard Rowe died on December 12, 1943, from 
a heart condition with pneumonia compli- 
cations. He was married but had no chil- 
dren. — A. R. Wiren is completing a book 
on ‘Practical Management Research.” 

E. J. Flynn writes from Palmerton, Pa.: 
“The job you have done in such a per- 
sistent and thoroughgoing manner over 
the past five years is deserving of highest 
praise and the gratitude of the Class, and 


‘hereby convey to you my share. It is with 


real regret that I forego seeing and being 
with the incomparable ‘19 men at this 
time. Best wishes for a fine reunion, a 
ringing Stein Song, and all that that means 
to Tech men everywhere."” — There is still 
time to send in your biography and current 
snapshot for the 25-year book, but this is 
definitely the last opportunity. Be sure to 
do it at once. — Euceng R. Smotey, Se- 
retary, The Lummus Company, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Aan G. 
Ricuarps, Assistant Secretary, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, 62 Whittemore 
Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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Greetings to everyone after our summer 
holiday, and let me express the hope that it 
was a pleasant and beneficial period for all 
of you. More particularly, let me remind 


you that our 25th year is fast approaching 
and that events are shaping up so that it 
looks as if we might have occasion for un- 
trammeled rejoicing when next spring rolls 
around. At any rate, your active interest 
and support are hereby requisitioned. We 
want the reunion to be the biggest and 
best ever and to satisfy the greatest number 
of us. If you have ideas or suggestions, now 
is the time to express them. Ed Farrow 
thinks the reunion ought to be near Boston 
to enable the boys from distant points to 
revisit the Institute. Many others favor a 
Connecticut rendezvous, as we have had in 
the past. Al Glassett, Vice-president of the 
Alumni Association, Vice-president of 
W. J. Barney Corporation of New York and 
past President of the Technology Club of 
New York, writes: ‘‘A number of us down 
here have talked about the 25th reunion 
from time to time, and I can assure you that 
we are all counting on it in a big way. Al- 
though a bachelor myself, I think the feel- 
ing here in New York is very definitely that 
wives should be present. Regardless of how 
the war goes in the coming months, I am 
sure there will be a very substantial turnout 
for this reunion. If there is any way that I 
can be of help, you know, of course, that I 
shall be delighted to co-operate.’’ That's 
the spirit, Al, and you may be sure we will 
call on you. 

The Quaker Oats Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lauren B. 
Hitchcock as manager of the chemicals 
department, located at the general offices, 
1900 Board of Trade Building, Chicago. For 
the past nine years Lauren has been with 
the Hooker Electrochemical Company, Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y., lately as manager of 
sales development. Before that he was pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. — Bob Aborn has been 
appointed supervisor of physical metal- 
lurgy at the research laboratory of the 
United States Steel Corporation of Dela- 
ware at Kearny, N.J. Dr. Aborn began his 
career in the steel industry soon after 1920 
with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. He 
has been with the Watertown Arsenal and 
in the Research Laboratory of Applied 
Chemistry at the Institute. Before joining 
United States Steel in 1930 he did some 
teaching and research at Harvard. He has 
specialized in alloy steel and welding re- 
search and was awarded the Lincoln Gold 
Medal of the American Welding Society in 
1941. 

Hank Erickson, who was deputy ad- 
ministrator of War Production Board Order 
L-208 (the gold mine closing directive), has 
resigned and taken a position with Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Har- 
mon Deal is in Bloomington, Ind.; address, 
904 South Hawthorne Drive. Harold Mur- 
ray has left Cambridge and moved to 
Brockton; address, 43 May Avenue. Art 
Roberts is in Shaker Heights, Ohio; address, 
2870 Woodbury Road. A. H. Castor is a 
major with the Army Air Forces Officers 
Replacement Depot, Greensboro, N.C. Eric 
Etherington has moved to Wayne, Pa. Ed- 
ward M. Howard, a lieutenant commander, 
is back in this country and may be reached 
at the Public Works Building 200, Navy 
Yard, Boston. Ken Akers has moved to 
Needham; address, 61 Fair Oaks Park. 
Aaron Bradshaw, a brigadier general, is at 
Fifth Army Headquarters, A.P.O. No. 464, 
care of Postmaster, New York. Major 
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General Roger Colton is in Washington; 
address, 2602 36th Street, Northwest. Al 
Demmler has moved to Muskegon Heights, 
Mich.; address 101 East Hovey Avenue. 
Henry Dooley is a lieutenant commander 
at the Naval Training Center, Gulfport, 
Miss. Captain William Nelson is at the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
New Orleans. M. S. Sanders has left Kansas 
and is back in New York; address, Kings 
Crown Hotel. Thomas R. Taber, a colonel, 
is with the 12th Corps Headquarters, 
A.P.O. No. 312, care of Postmaster, New 
York. 

Too late for notice in the last issue of The 
Review we received word that Ev French 
had passed away on May 19. Ev had been 
living in Orange, Mass. I saw him in Boston 
about a year ago, and he looked badly then 
but didn’t have much to say except to ex- 
press interest in and affection for the old 
gang. All of us will mourn his untimely 


passing. — Harotp Bucser, Secretary, 7 
Dartmouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 
1921 


Thanks to your continued generous sup- 
port of the 7X heel Fund, our greetings for 
the year ahead now reach a greatly aug- 
mented group. In wishing you the best of 
good fortune, may we remind those few 
who have not yet sent in this year's con- 
tribution to do so without delay so that 
there will be no lapse in receiving The 
Review. Lest you forget, our quota is based 
on a minimum of $15 per capita. Send it 
now! 

In adding to the vital statistics Munroe 
C. Hawes, X-A, the mayor of Sea Girt, 
N.J., is not to be outdone by the Conant, 
Zoller, Pelkus, and Bardes families. Their 
fifth child, a boy, joined Munnie and Alix 
on July 17, according to a report from C. 
Wesson Hawes'l7 of Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation. Aimec, the eldest 
girl, is now 20, Munroe, Jr., is 19, Eliza- 
beth, 14, and Alexandra is 7. — Oliver L. 
Bardes, XV, has a daughter, Merrilyn, who 
is now eight months old. Ollie has two 
older boys, Oliver and David. He is presi- 
dent of the Bardes Range and Foundry 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert C. Dolle, XV, is back in Cincin- 
nati, operating his Lakeview aquatic 
farms, after having spent some time in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Bob has become a real 
farmer, in addition to his extensive goldfish 
and aquatic plant enterprise, and reports 
harvesting 600 bushels of apples this past 
year. He is married and has a six-year-old 
daughter, Patricia Helen. — Miles M. Zol- 
ler, XV, Vice-president of Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, Cincinnati, reports that his 
eldest son, Miles, Jr., is now with the 
same company in Tucson, Ariz. His second 
son, Jim, has completed two years of engi- 
neering at the University of Cincinnati. 
Miles has two younger sons, eight and 
two years old. 

Frederick W. Adams, X, X-A, has been 
appointed director of research of the Clark 
Thread Company of Newark, N.J., and asso- 
ciated companies and is located in the New 
York offices of the company. Freddie was 
formerly connected with the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company in their product de- 
velopment work. In his new assignment 
he will be in charge of co-ordinating and 
expanding a research program. — rles 
H. Herty, Jr., X, X-A, assistant to the 
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vice-president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, has been nominated for the office of 
vice-president of the American Society for 
Metals, according to a welcome note from 
our genial Alumni Secretary, Charlie Locke, 
°96. — William L. Knoepke, VI, is now 
associated with the American Pencil Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N.J., as chief cost ac- 
countant. 

Charles A. Williams, VI, Vice-president 
of the United Illuminating Company, New 
Haven, Conn., collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of a paper on ‘Reverse Refrigeration 
Applied to a New Haven Office Building,” 
which was presented during the program 
of the St. Louis summer technical meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. — Edgar E. Hume, VII, a briga- 
dier general, is chief of the Allied Military 
Government in Rome. 

Josiah D. Crosby, X, visited the induc- 
tion heating laboratory of Federal Tele- 
phone and Radio Corporation recently, but 
your Assistant Secretary missed seeing him. 
To Josh and any of the brothers who are in 
the vicinity of Newark, go our cordial 
invitations to drop in at 591 Broad Street, 
telephone Mitchell 2-5942, for lunch or 
business or both. When and if we can be 
found at home, the address is 215 Linden 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J., and the tele- 
phone is Glen Ridge 2-8517-R. Your Assist- 
ant Secretary regrets to record the passing 
of his mother in August. Many of the Class 
will remember her from our Cambridge 
days. Ray St. Laurent, Bill Rose, and your 
scribe got together for a session during one 
of Ray’s flying trips. It was recalled that, 
as the managing board of The Tech, we had 
started the Tech Engineering News on its 
career just 25 years previous. A toast was 
proposed to the fourth estate in the hope 
(a) that the magazine is still alive and the 
venture still profitable; (b) that the present 
editors know that they have an anniversary 
to celebrate; and (c) that they won't take 
it out on us for initiating their headaches. 

Mail for our 140 members of the armed 
forces will be re-addressed if it is sent to 
the Alumni Office at Cambridge. Exclud- 
ing military oanel, the following are 
among the address changes received this 
summer: Tristram J. Campbell, II, Edge 
Park Road, Six Acres, White Plains, N.Y.; 
Malcolm P. nmgg I, 2334 N. Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; Philip W. Clark, 
XIIJ, 28 New London Road, Mystic, Conn.; 

Joseph W. Gartland, X, X-A, National 
Carbon Co., Box 6087, Cleveland 1, Ohio; 
A. Warren Norton, XV, Press Wireless, 
Inc., Times Square Building, New York, 
N.Y.; Harry M. Ramsay, XV, Cambridge 
House, Fort Hill Village, Scardsale, N.Y.; 
Hugh D. Seaver, IV, 3901 Langley Court, 
McLean Gardens, Washington, D.C. 

To those within our shores, we extend 
hearty Thanksgiving cheer in the hope that 
our victory may soon be complete. To those 
beyond the seas, may this Christmas and 
the New Year speed your safe return. — 
Raymonp A. St. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Manches- 
ter, Conn. Carote A. CLarKE, Assistant 
Secretary, Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, 591 Broad Street, Newark 2, 
NJ. 


1922 


We are working on the class directory and 
hope to have it ready for distribution some- 





time in November. The idea apparently 
appeals, because over 300 replies to the 
questionnaire have been received and also a 
number of letters expressing interest in the 
project. — Incidentally, don’t forget the 
Alumni Fund. 

Congratulations go to R. A. Stone, II, of 
Cumberland, Md., on his recent marriage 
to Marion A. VanDyke of Irvington-on- 
Hudson. Stone has two sons whose mother 
died eight years ago. The oldest, William, 
18, is in the Marines, and Frank, 15, is in 
high school. Stone is in the plant engineer's 
ake of the Celanese Corporation and in- 

vites all '22 men to pay him a visit. 

Jack Halpin, now a commander in the 
Navy, recently wrote to Al Glassett, ‘‘A 
lieutenant colonel came seeking a favor a 
few days ago. I asked his name and he re- 
plied, ‘Brokaw.’ I mentioned that I had 
gone to school with a man named Brokaw. 
He asked, ‘Where did you go to school?’ 
and when I said, ‘M.I.T.,’ he remarked, ‘I 
graduated from there in 1922.’ Brokaw got 
his favor.”’ 

Coincidentally Chuck Brokaw wrote 
Don Carpenter as follows: ‘‘It has been a 
long while since I have been able to find 
time to write a few of the friends at home. 
We have been quite active recently deliver- 
ing your products to the Nips, and they 
haven't flourished on the diet. It seems we 
have established some kind of local record 
for assisting the little yellow guys to join 
their ancestors in what is left of their sun. 
Too bad this damnable terrain doesn’t give 
us an opportunity to catch them in the 
open. We will catch their navy one day, 
though, and then memories of the Golden 
Gate will be dusted off. The hardships here 
are all that you must have heard, the 
climate and assortment of jungle pests being 
more severe than the enemy. As for me per- 
sonally, all I can officially complain of is a 
bit of jungle rat and a flock of fleabites. 
Give my best regards to any of the fellows 
you see.” 

We regretfully report the death on June 
22 of E. Francis Gallagher, IV, from a sud- 
den heart attack at the School of Military 
Government, Charlottesville, Va. In 1930 
Gallagher was made secretary of the Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of New Eng- 
land, and in 1935 became associated with 
the New England Brick Company. In Au- 
gust, 1942, he was commissioned a captain 
in the Army Corps of Engineers, having 
numerous assignments, incuding a seven- 
months’ course at the enenal and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth. He 
had reported on June 8 for a seven-months’ 
course in Far East civil affairs at Charlottes- 
ville. He was a member of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers, of the Soley 
Masonic Lodge of Somerville, and of the 
finance board of Winchester, Mass., where 
he lived. He leaves his wife, now living in 
Gilmanton, N.H., and three children. The 
Class sends its sincerest condolences to Mrs. 
Gallagher and the children. — Ciayron D. 
Grover, Secretary, Whitehead Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., 303 West Tenth Street, 
New York, N.Y. Wuarrworts Fercuson, 
Assistant Secretary, Ferguson Electric Con- 
struction Company, 204 Oak Street, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


1923 


I get occasional letters from men in the 
service, but these are less frequent than I 














should like, and if I were more diligent jg 
writing, I might perhaps get some replies 
With some 1200 former students and prob. 
ably half of them in the service, I am de. 
terred by the magnitude of the task of writ. 
ing all of them. I did write a personal lette, 
to George H. Southard, a major in the 
engineer section of the Service of Supply 
and got a reply from him that showal lt 
was in New Guinea. From his report | 
could get no glamor. Apparently, for off. 
cers anyway, war in New Guinea is just 
like war in Washington or anywhere else 
— paper shuffling. 

Martin H. Burckes, a lieutenant colonel 
in the Army, wrote on June 1 that he had 
just received the April issue. He says: 
“IT am adjutant general of this infantry 
division and have been since its activation 
at Camp Gruber, Okla., on July 15, 1942 
At present I’m somewhere in Italy and on 
the move quite a little. We are now near an 
old abbey, which dates back to about 1065, 
I believe. There is a hydroelectric power 
plant beside the building I am using for an 
office. The Germans endeavored to destroy 
it, but there was enough left to start up one 
generator within a day after the men began 
repairs.”” 

I hear regularly from C. P. Thayer of 
Miami, who is secretary of the local M.L.T. 
club‘and in August mentioned three suc- 
cessful meetings of the club. — Leslie W. 
Powers dropped in to see me in June, but 
we missed each other as I was out of town. 
He is assistant secretary of the Buffalo 
Insurance Company, Buffalo, N.Y. — Lem 
Tremaine reported a new office address, 
which I am late in passing along — 37 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. He is an 
insurance engineer. 

The Chicago Tribune in June announced 
that Joseph P. Keegan had become sales 
manager of the central region, Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., with 
which Keegan has been associated since 
1924. — Robert J. Hull, according to the 
New York Journal of Commerce in June had 
been named manager of the New York 
division of the Cities Service Oil Company 
of Pennsylvania. Hull will have charge of 
the marketing operations of the company 
in 11 Central Atlantic States. 

The Alumni Office reports the death on 
June 2 of Captain Clyde P. Matteson, of 
Laramie, Wyoming. — A testing labora- 
tory and wind tunnel dedicated last spring 
by the Boeing Airplane Company in Se- 
attle, Wash., was named the Edmund T. 
Allen Memorial Aeronautical Laborato- 
ries. Allen, killed last year, was a famous 
test pilot whose interest in flying dated 
back to his days at Technology. — Hora- 
tio L. Bonn, Secretary, 457 Washington 
Street, Braintree 84, Mass. Joun M. Keck, 
Assistant Secretary, 207 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


1924 


To you all, a hearty greeting and a quick 
swing around the class circuit to start the 
new season. Time reports that Denton 
Massey, a group captain in the Royal 
Canadian Air Forces, now back from Brit- 
ain, is taking his old seat in the Canadian 
House of Commons. The San Francisco 
Chronicle credits Frederick Terman from 
Stanford, now in charge of the Radio Re- 
search Laboratory at Harvard University, 
with being one of a group of scientists who 
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have produced what Hitler calls ‘‘the one 
single technical invention which checked 
U-boat sinkings of Allied shipping.’’ The 
Atlanta Journal reports the death of Tom 
Moodie, former professor of aeronautical 
engineering at Georgia Tech, inventor of 
the “road plane,"’ and Executive Vice- 

resident of Aviation Engineering, Inc. — 

ecent visitors to Cambridge include Royce 
Greatwood, China resident and oilman for 
many years, now a Navy lieutenant on 
Lord Mountbatten's staff in New Delhi; 
and Hank Simonds, chief engineer in the 
Merchant Marine, veteran of many cross- 
ings of the Atlantic and Pacific, of the run 
to Murmansk and through the Indian 
Ocean, and survivor of the torpedo sinking 
of the transport President Coolidge. — Char- 
lie Locke informs us that Basil Zavoico, of 
the department of petroleum economics 
in the Chase National Bank, has —— 
offices as a consulting petroleum geologist 
and engineer at 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York; that George Swift received his doc- 
tor’s degree in metallurgy in February and 
resigned from the Institute staff in June to 
take up personal consulting practice at 
his home, 40 Colonial Avenue, Waltham; 
that Mr. and Mrs. Robert Le Clercq an- 
nounce the arrival of Jeffery Lynn in 
June. 

From Anatole Gruehr, our favorite cor- 
respondent covering the New York area, 
comes this letter: **. . . As you know, we 
used the occasion of the annual outing of 
the Technology Club of New York to get 
our Class together at the Scarsdale Golf 
Club on Wednesday, 28. Although 
notice was short, 16 of us managed to get 
to it. Bill Keplinger, Frank Manley, Greg 
Shea, and Henry Zeiger spent the day 
playing golf. Bill actually came in second 
or the Club as a whole. The rest of us got 
to the 19th hole in the late afternoon. Be- 
fore dinner, Ed Sheiry got a prize in a 
putting contest. Incidentally, Ed has just 
quit a teaching career and has gone into 
consulting work. Super-super cranes are 
a new outlet for his talents. Others present 
were George Arapakis, Willard Blaisdell, 
Frank Di Somma, Pret Littlefield, Tom 
Mattson, Raz Razzack, Wink Quarles, Nat 
Schooler, John Whittington, Ed Winin- 
ger, and your unworthy correspondent. 
Ray Henstieon and Ed Jagger were out of 
town. Tom Mattson has recently arrived 
from the Middle West. He is engaged in all 
sorts of financial wizardry in the same 
building and on the same floor where Ed 


‘ Sheiry’s new office is located. It took a 


reunion in Westchester for them to find 
out they were close neighbors in New 
York. Wink Quarles has recently secured 
his release from the Army (as lieutenant 
colonel, no less) and is with McGraw Hill 
Publishing Company. Ed Wininger has 
just acquired another construction concern. 
Greg Shea is the proud father of Greg, Jr. 
He is manufacturing some radio stuff for 
the Government at Stamford, Conn. A 
letter was read from Bill Correale, a major 
now at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. A few 
days later we had a small mixed party at 
Razzack’s home in West 11th Street. To 
show his broadmindedness, Razzack in- 
cluded the Muesers and Dandrows, on the 
theory that 1922 was almost a sister class, 
anyway. Since Raz definitely expects to 
leave for India shortly and Mrs. Razzack is 
moving temporarily to an apartment, no 








one cared about the neighbors and George 
Dandrow was allowed to sing.’’ — Fran, 
cis A. Barrett, General Secretary, 50 Oliver 
Street, Boston 7, Mass. Gzorce W. Knicut, 
Assistant Secretary, 36 Arden Road, Water- 
town 72, Mass. 


1926 


The first item I find in the class notes 
folder is an announcement that Eliot N. 
Bidwell has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of the industrial supply division 
of the Bidwell Hardware Company, Inc. 
Eliot has been advertising manager and an 
executive in the sales department of the 
Whitney Chain and Manufacturing Com- 
pany for 14 years and previously was in 
the engineering department of the Fafnir 
Bearing Company of New Britain, Conn. 
He was one of the organizers and members 
of the Industrial Advertising and Market- 
ing Council of Western New England and 
during the past year has been first vice- 
president. — Still another clipping an- 
nounces that Theodore Taylor of East 
Orange, N.J., is the new chief of the engi- 
neering division of the Specialty Products 
Shops of the Western Electric Kearny 
works. The clipping notes that Theodore 
is a man with many and varied hobbies, 
including sailing, model railroads, and 
astronomy. He has two sons. 


The summer brought still other news 


about the professional advancement of our 
group. Hugh C. Lord, patent lawyer of 
Erie, Pa., announces that Ralph Hammar 
is now associated with him in the practice 
of patent and trade-mark law. Ralph at- 
tended George Washington University Law 
School and prior to his new connection was 
with the patent department of the General 
Electric Company. — In the May monthly 
supplement of *‘Who’s Who,”’ there is a 
biographical sketch of James Harrington 
Boyd, Jr., assistant manager of the chemi- 
ca¥products department of Phillips Petro- 
leum Company of Bartlesville, Okla., and 
assistant to the president of Hycar Chemi- 
cal Company, Akron, Ohio. — A release 
from headquarters of the European theater 
of operations of the United States Army 
lists M.I.T. graduates who are now mem- 
bers of the Army Transportation Corps. 
Two of this list of five are '26 men: Major 
Arthur C. Fuller, marine maintenance and 
repair engineer at invasion ports and Cap- 
tain William H. Hoar in the Railway 
Grand Division. If this list were extended 
to all of the Army’s theaters, more '26 men 
would be face but security reasons 
probably prevent this at the present time. 
— Edward S. Hope, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at Howard Uni- 
versity, last May became the Navy's first 
colored lieutenant. 

Elmer C. Warren, a major in the Air 
Forces, is stationed at headquarters of the 
Redistribution Center at Atlantic City, 
where he is assistant chief of plan in the 
command there. —Henry C. Gunning 
spent the summer at Kimberley, British 
Columbia, engaged in geological work for 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company. — Alan E. Cameron is presi- 
dent-elect of the Mining Society of Nova 
Scotia. He received his D.Sc. degree with 
our Class, although his undergraduate 
work was taken at McGill. — Mr. and 
Mrs. Juan E. Chaudruc, the former Doro- 
thea B. Kindler of Seven Bridges, Chappa- 
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qua, N.Y., announce the birth of a second 
child, a daughter, Lusandre, on July 10. — 
James R. Kixuran, Jr., General Secretary, 
Room 3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


1927 


During the summer your Secretary found 
out that a good way to get a letter from 
a class member is to make a misstatement 
about him, as evidenced by the following 
from Captain F. W. Willcutt of the Marine 
Corps: ‘‘Your news item in the May issue 
of The Review referring to yours truly as 
‘an Army captain’ provokes me to write 
and enter a correction. It is ‘Marine cap- 
tain’ instead. I entered into active duty 
with the Marine Corps on last November 
3 and leave tomorrow for duty overseas. 
You might be interested to know that Jim 
Flagg and I, both Class of '27 Betas, are 
now both captains in the Marine Corps. Are 
there any other '27 men in the Marines?”’ 

The following interesting note was re- 
ceived from G. Albro Hall, a captain in 
the Army: “‘The urge finally caught up 
with me while ‘down under.’ For a time 
I was stationed in Sydney and Brisbane, 
Australia, but now it’s farther north in the 
southwest Pacific. I have only praise for 
those cities. This jungle life is rugged, but 
the luxuries of life become more and more 
evident. The rains, heat, humidity, and 
infinite variety of insects are extras I never 
bargained for in this contract (call my 
lawyer). These natives where I’m located 
are an interesting group. They're small of 
stature, averaging about five feet two 
inches, but very bright. The men are a 
friendly bunch — a sort of happy-go-lucky 
crowd, singing and jabbering away at their 
work. They're all supervised by an Aus- 
tralian organization. It’s an alphabetical 
setup, but a tremendous amount of labor 
is the result. Never have I been in a place 
where money has so little use. If it weren't 
for poker and red dog, I'd lose that feel. So 
far | haven't run into any Alumni luncheon 
meetings in this theater. While assigned to 
the depot, I'm to be placed on temporary 
duty occasionally and travel about the 
southwest Pacific making inspections and 
reports along sanitary lines. It looks in- 
triguing, at least from the environs of my 
thatched hut. These huts are most com- 
fortable. Even during a recent three-day 
rain which exceeded a year's precipitation 
there in the States, I kept dry while beneath 
its roof — but try to do as well when 
working outside!"’ 

Hank Kurt is keeping busy at Grumman 
Aircraft, Farmingdale, L.I. — Anson Ros- 
enthal is a sergeant at the Aberdeen, Md., 
Proving Ground. — Bud Cole, erstwhile 
Class President, checks in from Lockheed 
Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. He says there are 
60 Technology men at this factory, but he 
is the only one from our Class. They hold 
M.I.T. meetings every two weeks. 

We regret to advise that the death of 
Frank Orville Potter of Melvin Mills, 
N.H., occurred over a year ago. Frank was 
in Course X. We are also sorry to inform 
you of the death of Walter Carl Schuler of 
George Schuler and Company, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Alf Berle reports that the Class has fallen 
down quite badly in its support of the 
Alumni Fund. This is clear from the follow- 
ing: The total of all classes has reached 66 
per cent of its quota in amount of contri- 
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butions and 74 of its quota in number of 
contributors. The 1927 percentages are 56 
in both categories, which prompts Alf to 
say: “‘1927 did much better last year. 
Why not $15 per man from all 873 of us this 
year?” 

Here follows a list of class members who 
have recently been promoted in the armed 
forces, with their new ranks: Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry B. Cuthbertson, Colonel 
William R. Gerhardt, Captain Edwin H. 
Himrod, Captain Leslie A. Kniskern (Navy), 
Major Eugene B. Lunden, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Francesco Marcucella, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles C. Smith. 

A few new addresses follow: Stuart J. 
Bugbee, Post-office Box 100, Richland, 
Wash.; Colonel Albert H. Burton, Corps 
of Engineers, 270 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.; Dr. George B. Darling, 1036 31st 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C.; 
Colonel Leo J. Dillon, Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dudley S. A. Young, 
Canada Wire and Cable Company, Lrtd., 
Post-office Box 340, Toronto 1, Ontario, 
Canada. — Josepn S. Harris, General Sec- 
retary, Aviation Department, Shell Oil 
Company, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N.Y. Dwicnur C. Arnotp, As- 
sistant Secretary, Stevens-Arnold Company, 
Inc., 22 Elkins Street, South Boston 27, 
Mass. 


1929 


We have very little news in spite of the 
several months’ lapse since the last issue. 
What there is, however, is both good and 
bad. The bad is our record in Alumni Fund 
contributions. We are way below the aver- 
age in percentage of quota by contributors; 
in fact the lowest average up to the Class of 
1929. In amount, the percentage of quota is 
also low, but not quite so bad as in per- 
centage of contributors. Let’s see if we 
can't pull this up, and promptly. 

Most of you have no doubt seen the press 
releases on Waldo Kenerson, who, by virtue 
of his own ingenuity and the help of a few 
thousand Chinese coolies, has built the air 
base from which the initial B-29 bombers 
took off for Japan. A lieutenant colonel 
when last reported, Waldo is probably off 
to bigger bases and nearer Tokyo. 

I received this morning a letter from 
George Crandall, a major in the Quarter- 
master Corps, who reports that he is at 
present commanding officer of a Quarter- 
master battalion on Guadalcanal. George 
reports that their greatest danger at present 
is dodging cocoanuts and that the climate 
on the Island is not so bad as newspaper 
men would have it. He allows as how he is 
planning to go back to Wyoming when the 
war is over and do himself a bit of hunting 
and fishing. 

A note from Ralph Atkinson in July from 
Los Angeles reports that he is in business 
for himself, manufacturing and distribu- 
ting photographic chemicals and from all 
reports doing well. — Another note reports 
George Cudhea as chief engineer for the 
Fleetwings Division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 
George was elevated from the position of 
assistant chief engineer. 

A couple of corrections in the last issue’s 
notes should be mentioned. Ed Tittmann is 
at the East Helena Works of American 
Smelting and Refining Company, rather 
than the Garfield Smelter, as reported, and 
we find that Bill Slagle, in addition to his 





multitudinous duties in the Chemical War- 
fare Service, is still in the restaurant busi- 
ness. My apologies. 

More letters mean more news. How about 
you fellows dropping me a line? — Eari 
W. Gren, General Secretary, 2300 Ridge- 
wood Road, Akron, Ohio. Fisner Hixts, 
Assistant Secretary, Dewey and Almy Chem- 
ical Company, 62 Whittemore Avenue, 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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The summer months were not productive 
of a great deal of news, but in August we 
did receive one very interesting letter from 
Fred Nordsiek, which follows: ‘Every 
summer I go to New England for vacation, 
and while there I usually meet some class- 
mates. This year I was on Martha's Vine- 
yard. Walking down the street in Vine- 
yard Haven one day, whom should I see but 
Joe Ferrucci! He was taking a brief vacation 
from medical practice in Framingham and 
had come over to the island for the day with 
his family. Summer before last, in July, 
1942, I was in the White Mountains. One 
night at Lakes-of-the-Clouds hut, atop 
Mount Washington, I saw a guy I was sure 
I knew, but couldn't place. I told my wife 
about it, and during the night she got to- 
gether with the other fellow’s wife in the 
girls’ bunk room and learned that he was 
John Olsen. We had a get-together at 
breakfast. John’s very young daughter, 
who, as I recall, was then about six, had 
climbed Washington with her parents. 
Later that week I was alone in the Osgood 
Trail, also on Mount Washington. As I 
crossed the Peabody River, I saw two men 
getting ready for a swim. I asked them for 
the time, and when they looked up at me 
on the bridge, I felt sure that one of them 
was Arthur Lutz, but as he didn’t recognize 
me, I kept on. After ascending the moun- 
tain for a way, I ate lunch and then re- 
turned by the same route. At the river the 
two men were just leaving. This time I 
asked Art if it were he, and it was! He was 
then, just two years ago, a major in Army 
Ordnance, and was enjoying a brief leave. 
I have recently been in touch with Stan 
Deake, who was training as a communica- 
tions officer for the Navy, with Bryce 
Prindle, who was doing food work in a 
civilian capacity for the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, and with Wendell Currier, 
who was still with Campbell Soup Com- 
pany. I have recently observed my first an- 
niversary in the department of applied re- 
search at the home office of Standard 
Brands, Inc.’’ 

Many thanks to you, Fred, and I hope 
we shall receive more information of this 
sort in the coming months. Fred's address 
is 29 West 64th Street, New York City. I 
notice that the accomplishment of John 
Olsen’s young daughter made quite an 
impression on Fred. The fact that the young 
lady climbed Mount Washington and is 
only six years old is something which I 
suppose does make Johnny feel rather 
proud. I wish to report on an accomplish- 
ment of my young daughter, who is now 
three years old and climbed Mount Battie 
in Camden, Maine, this past summer. 
Mount Battie, of course, is not any Mount 
Washington, but a child three years old is 
not a child six years old. Maybe the proud 
papas should form some sort of a mountain 
climbing organization to display the prow- 





ess of their offspring. In any event, it would 
be interesting to hear from more of our 
classmates with respect to the accomplish. 
ments of their families, even though they 
may be too modest to discuss their own. 
While talking about accomplishments, | 
should like to record the addition of one 
daughter to the Steverman household op 
June 28. This makes two daughters, Faith, 
aged three, and Hope, four months. 

L. W. Johnston spent his vacation with 
his wife and daughter at his parents’ home 
in Holliston, Mass. He reports that he now 
considers himself definitely settled down on 
his job at Perth Amboy; he has bought a 
house, and his new address is 19 Hollister 
Place, Fords, N.J. — An announcement 
has been made by Mrs. Frank W. Wether- 
bee of Newtonville of the engagement of 
her daughter, Helen Wetherbee, to Elliot 
F. Childs. Our latest advice showed that 
Childs is living in Waltham. 

Laurence C. Hicks was recently ap- 
pointed metallurgical engineer and associ- 
ate director of research in the magnetic 
products division of the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation at Brackenridge, Pa. Dr. 
Hicks has been with the company in its re- 
search department since 1933 and since 
1936 has been doing research on materials 
for the electrical industry. — The Hamil- 
ton Standard Propellers division of United 
Aircraft Corporation at East Hartford, 
Conn., has announced the appointment of 
Carl F. Baker to chief engineer, in which 
capacity he will have responsibility for all 
activities of the engineering department 
concerned with ooatatilon, including in- 
spection, metallurgy, installation, liaison, 
and license co-ordination. Carl joined 
United Aircraft Corporation as a test engi- 
neer in September of 1933. Since then he 
has been closely associated with activities 
of the Army Air Forces. 

As a closing note, we wish to remind 
those of you who have not sent in your con- 
tributions to the Alumni Fund that you 
had better get out the letter that has been 
lying on your desk for the past few months 
and do something about it. Our Class has 
never been in line to receive any medals for 
meeting our quota on the Fund, but the 
latest statistics show that we are running a 
pretty hot race for last position this year, 
and we know we can do better than that. — 
BENJAMIN W. STEVERMAN, General Secretary, 
11 Orient Street, Winchester, Mass. 


1932 


Starting another volume of The Review, 
the Secretary of your Class wants to say 
hello. We will promise to see that all news 
you send us will reach these columns, 
though there may be a delay of about two 
months due to the publication schedule. 
My work at Bakelite Corporation keeps 
me busy, as we have our share of wartime 
difficulties. Since we have not written many 
letters in the past year, we understand why 
most of you fellows haven't written. In 
your case, though, one letter to me will be 
read by some 200 members of our Class. 
Doesn't that sound worth while? — If you 
haven't sent your check to the Alumni 
Fund, now is the time. An interim report 
from Chick Kane showed that 182 mem- 
bers of the Class had contributed $1,584 so 
far this year. This was only 55 per cent of 
our quota for number of contributors and 
only 48 per cent of our quota for amount 
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to be contributed. We can do better than 


that. 

Roderick Macdonald wrote to the Alumni 
Association that as of October 1 he was 
being transferred by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply to the staff of War 
Assets Corporation, a Canadian Crown 
company, organized to control and dispose 
of wartime surpluses. He wrote that three 
divisions of this outfit, namely aircraft, 
radio, and technical, will become his par- 
ticular headache. — Richard Huested has 
been + een manager of the Washington 
office of Curtiss-Wright Corporation as of 
last June 15. The clipping which brought 
us this news also said: ‘‘He joined the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, now the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, in 1935 and later 
went with Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion.”” —In the South Pacific area last 
May, Robert M. Loeb of Rochester, N.Y., 
was promoted from captain to major. He 
has been on active duty with an ordnance 
battalion since January, 1941. — Raymond 
K. Flege, a research associate at the Insti- 
tute in 1931-1932, has been appointed di- 
rector of research for the North Star Woolen 
Mills Company of Minneapolis and the 
Lima Woolen Mills Company of Lima, 
Ohio. Before becoming associated with 
North Star, he served as a chemical en- 
gineer with the Kendall Mills, finishing 
division of the Kendall Company. — Crar- 
ence M. Cuasz, Jr., General Secretary, 1207 
West 7th Street, Plainfield, N.J. Assistant 
Secretaries: Carrott L. Witson, 1530 P 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C.; Wit- 
uiaM A. Kirxpatrick, Allied Paper Mills, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The tenth annual class reunion proved a 
grand success. It was held at Ye Castle Inn 
at old Saybrook, Conn., on the week end of 
June 3 and 4. Forty-five of our brethren 
turned up, prepared to renew old friendships 
and enjoy themselves to the utmost. The 
weatherman provided two glorious days 
and a chance to obtain a raw sunburn, of 
which many took advantage. 

During the afternoon a program of sports 
was held which consisted mainly of a soft- 
ball game between the fathers and non- 
fathers but also included a tennis match 
and a golf match. Al D’Arcey won the ten- 
nis — for the second time and also took 
the golf prize away from Charlie Sheehan, 
who was temporarily out of the running 
with a gimpy leg. The ball game closely 
resembled ro invasion of Normandy and 
was almost as closely contested. Heat pros- 
tration was prevented only by the presence 
of two kegs of iced beer, placed conven- 
iently at the sidelines where the weary 
contestants could crawl between innings. 
After the ball game almost everyone 
climbed into his bathing suit and took a 
refereshing dip in the surf. 

The evening banquet was a real shore din- 
ner, deliciously cooked. At the end of the 
meal your Secretary made an attempt to say 
a few brief words of acknowledgment for 
the splendid job the committee had done 
in organizing and running the affair, but 
the applause was so great each time he 
opened his mouth that he could get hardly 
a word in edgewise. After dinner, we were 
diverted by a troupe of entertainers from 
Boston. Then gradually, through the vari- 
ous small hours of the night, the boys got 








to bed. Next day the energy level was so 
low that almost everyone was quite con- 
tent to bask in the sun in deck chairs and 
swap stories. 

The success of the reunion can be attrib- 
uted to the four men who arranged and 
managed it from the start — not an easy 
thing to do during wartime, but they did 
a grand job. Bob Becker organized the pro- 
gram and secured the entertainment. Hank 
Backenstoss attended to finance and se- 
lected a a Hrones handled 
the publicity, and Les Doten made the 
selection of a hotel. Now we can look for- 
ward four and a half years to another 
reunion of equal conviviality. 

Carl P. Stratton writes that he is at 
the same old stand and extremely busy as 
assistant superintendent with the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company at 
East Helena, Mont. He added another boy 
to his family last year. — Walter R. Hede- 
man gives us a report in triplicate. Triplets 
were born to his wife on D-day. Walter is 
with the Bendix Corporation in Baltimore. 
The Hedemans also have a three-year-old 
son. — Bill Schumacher writes to say he is 
the proud papa of a baby boy, William 
Wesley, born July 18 weighing seven 
pounds, nine and a half ounces. 

G. Barker Hulett left the Basic Magne- 
sium Company in May and went to work 
for the American Bitumuls Company in 
San Francisco, starting in the central re- 
search laboratory. This company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company and 
makes asphaltic emulsions for roadways 
and airports, and also special fireproof 
paints, paper sizing, pipe coatings, and 
various products based on asphaltic emul- 
sions. He now has two children, a girl and 
a boy. 

Win Reiss was recently promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the Engineers. 
His address is A.P.O. 512, New York. — 
Howard Reichart was married in Rochester, 
N.Y., on June 10 to Elisabeth Ellinwood 
Frost, daughter of Ellinwood Alden Frost 
and the late Mrs. Frost of Rochester. 
Howie is an engineer with Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Company in New York 
City. 

Rusty Hastings is chief engineer for the 
Lewis-Shepard Company in Watertown, 
Mass. He is responsible for the design of a 
wide variety of material-handling equip- 
ment. A large proportion of the equipment 
made must be designed for a specific job, 
and the design is not used again. Therefore, 
the design must be right the first time. 
Rusty has knocked out an excellent bat- 
ting average.—Joun G. Caran, Jr., 
General Secretary, 184 Ames Street, Sharon, 
Mass. Rosert C. Becker, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 169-49 24 Avenue, Flushing, N.Y. 
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Greetings from one old-timer to all you 
old-timers of 1937 — seven years! ‘‘Seven 
years with the wrong —’’ No, I guess not. 
As a Class, we are certainly cutting a wide 
swath, not only in industry, business, and, 
most important now, war but also in com- 
parison to other classes in our ae 
in the Fund. The preliminary results are 
gratifying to say the least — we are out- 
standing in the number of contributors and 
high in the amount contributed. Keep it 
up! I hope to have plenty to gab about this 
year, and anyone in the New Jersey area is 
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welcome to gab with me at any time.”’ - 
Winturop A. Jouns, General Secretary, 34 
Mali Drive, North Plainfield, N.J. Paiwipe 
H. Perers, Assistant Secretary, 159 Glen 
Road, Wellesley Farms 82, Mass. 
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These notes begin another class year 
our seventh since graduation. As is usual in 
the first notes of the fall, there have been 
quite a few happenings of interest since 
last spring. One big item was the an- 
nouncement of Dick Muther’s engagement. 
His fiancée is Barbara Brown, a Wellesley 
girl from Detroit, and they are hoping to be 
married sometime in the fall. Dick is in the 
Navy and stationed in Washington. Blaine 
Fairless’ engagement to Catherine Sproul 
of Philadelphia was also announced last 
July. He is a lieutenant in the Marines and 
had been in the South Pacific for a year. 
Other engagements of particular interest 
are those of Patricia Hopkins of Newark, 
N.J., to Ben Thompson, Jean Shugert of 
Pittsburgh to Bob Kingsbury, who is an 
ensign in the Navy, Mary McElligott of 
Manchester, Mass., to Jack Cunningham, 
who is stationed at Camp Breckinridge, 
Ky., and Muriel D. Saipe of Brookline, 
Mass., to Mel Feins. 

David Morse, a private first class, was 
married last February in the Waldorf- 
Astoria to Geraldine Cohn of New York. 
Victor Starr was married in July to Joanne 
Gerould of Cambridge, Mass. Victor is now 
an assistant professor at the University of 
Chicago. — We received a pretty pink- 
edged card from Dick Bartels, a captain in 
the Chemical Warfare Service, announcing 
the birth last June of Mary Catherine. We 
have heard also indirectly from Bart My- 
rick that his wife had a ie baby boy last 
November. He is working for Brewster 
Aeronautical and lives near Philadelphia 
with his wife, little girl, and new son. 

Ira Lohman and his wife stopped at your 
Secretary's several times last summer. Ira is 
a captain in the Coast Artillery, stationed 
at Camp Davis, N.C. He expects to go over- 
seas soon. Both he and Louise look very 
well. — Ian MacKenzie is an ensign in the 
Navy and is working at the Mine Warfare 
Test Station in Maryland. — We have 
learned that Fred Dent is a colonel in the 
Air Forces. He was awarded the Silver Star 
for gallantry as air commander of a heavy 
bombardment division on a mission over 
Germany. He had previously received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. — Dean Van- 
derhoef, then major, now lieutenant colo- 
nel, was in charge of a battalion that spear- 
headed the attack across the Cherbourg 
peninsula to cut off the German retreat. 

Louis Bachmann is a first lieutenant as- 
signed to the Marine Corps Air Station in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., as personnel officer. 
He had previously served almost 16 months 
in the South Pacific as ground officer with a 
fighter squadron. — Abbott Byfield has been 
connected with the chemical engineering 
branch of the National Defense Research 
Committee for over two years and he is now 
on Oahu in the Hawaiian Islands, as a 
technical observer. He writes: “‘We are 
busy seven days a week, but we find time 
for an occasional swim or other amusement. 
The island still has a 10:00 p.m. curfew and 
everyone must be off the street. Conse- 
quently stores close early, movies begin at 
4:30 p.m., and everyone plans to start home 
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at about nine o'clock. Our evenings are 
spent reading, writing, and playing cards, 
and we manage to have some good bridge, 
poker, and gin rummy games.” 

We are very sorry to hear that Daniel 
Spengler, a colonel in the Corps of En- 
gineers, was killed in action in Normandy 
on July 8. He is the sixth member of our 
Class to make the supreme sacrifice. — 
Charlie Maak is living on the West Coast. 
He had been with Lockheed until last fall, 
when he took a job as metallurgist for 
Menasco Manufacturing Company. The 
Maaks have a little son, born last fall, and 
they report that he is coming along very 
well. — Dats F. Moraan, General Secretary, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Axsert O. Wuson, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 
32 Bertwell Road, Lexington 73, Mass. 
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In June we heard that Frank Baker, II, 
had become engaged to Adelaide Hotop of 
Laurel, Long Island. Frank was reported as 
having returned, after a short furlough, to 
overseas duty. John F. Allen was married 
last February to Ruth Blanchard, also of 
Long Island. The event took place at St. 
oe geo Church in Port Washington, 
and the bride was a lieutenant in the 
Women’s Army Corps. At Smithtown, 
Long Island, Dave Kenyon was married in 
January to Phoebe Ruth Dartnall of the 
bate a wr Naval Service. Dave is 
with the Gyroscope Company, Inc. 

A Red Clinag didontts Feaileal tenn May 
reported that Mabel Stimpson, daughter of 
Dr. E. W. Stimpson, had arrived in Hawaii 
to serve the armed forces as an American 
Red Cross assistant club director. Until her 
Red Cross appointment, it continued, Miss 
Stimpson was with the War Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. Previously, she 
had been with the Infant Welfare Society 
in Chicago, the outpatient nutrition clinic 
of the New York Hospital, and the food 
clinic of the Boston Dispensary. It stated 
that she is a member of the American Die- 
tetic Association, the American Home 
Economics Association, and the American 
Public Health Association. 

Leo Kiley, Jr., a major in the Army Air 
Forces, was scheduled to be married in 
April at Manchester, N.H. to Luna Hamil- 
ton of Presque Isle, Me. Budd Venable 
was married to Mary Lois Twitty of Mis- 
sissippi on April 1. And John E. Riley's 
marriage to Margaret Anne Byram of Wil- 
mington, Del., was set for June 24. John is 
working as a research chemist with the 
Hercules Powder Company at Kenvil, N.J. 
Eli Danenberg has become engaged to 
Janice Werby of Brookline. 

With the deepest concern we learn that 
Leonard Merrill, Jr., an Army lieutenant, 
who in March was reported missing in 
action, was killed last January. Besides his 
wife and parents, Leonard had two sons, 
Robert, two years, and Richard, nine 
months. He went overseas before his 
younger son was born. — Stuart Paice, 
General Secretary, 88 Van Giesen Street, 
Richland, Wash. Rosrert C. CasserMan, 
Assistant Secretary, 271 Cypress Street, New- 
ton Center 59, Mass. 
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Course I fellows will be interested to 
hear that A. P. Rockwood and I had quite 





a session together one evening during the 
summer. You will recall that Rocky went 
into the service through the National 
Guard unit back in Massachusetts, and he 
has been in over four years now. Those four 
years have certainly brought lots of ex- 

riences to him. Immediately after Pearl 

arbor he was shipped out to the West 

Coast but has been here in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area ever since — that is, up un- 
til a few weeks ago, when I received word 
that he is back in Camp Bowie, Texas. 
Rockwood is a master sergeant and thinks 
his unit may be transferred into the combat 
engineers soon. 

John Parnell is a radio engineer with 
Johns Hopkins University, still single. 
Sol Nathanson has been an aircraft inspec- 
tor for the British Air Commission since 
graduation. During that time he has been 
stationed in Toronto, Montreal, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, and New York. The Nath- 
ansons’ daughter was born in Detroit, 
although Sol and his wife are both Canadi- 
ans. Bill Kather, a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces, has been instructing in twin 
engine advanced school at Moody Field, 
Ga. Bill says he saw Jim Rumsey and his 
new bride, Jane Stryker, during July. Russ 
Winslow is senior flight test instrumenta- 
tion engineer for Boeing Aircraft Company. 
The Winslows have a baby boy, born 1n 
April. Jim McMillin, formerly assistant 
crew coach at the Institute, is working with 
Russ now. Russ also speaks of having seen 
Captain Wes Van Sciver recently when he 
flew his Boeing Superfortress out to Seattle. 
Eric Olson, the red-headed ace sailor at the 
sailing pavilion, has been in Seattle twice 
on business as field engineering representa- 
tive for the Lawrence Company of New 
Jersey and has seen Russ during those trips. 
Richard D. Gerges, a major in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, writes that he is patiently 
and quietly guarding the Panama Canal. 
Dick was at Fort Monroe, Va., for two 
years as an instructor at the Coast Artillery 
school there. During that time he was 
married to the former Jayne Thayer of 
Rockton, Ill. 

H. E. Hawkes, Jr., is a geologist with the 
United States Geological Survey working 
on the government strategic mineral pro- 
gram. .. . Donald W. Ross, an Army 
captain, has been aide to the Commandant 
of the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga. 
Erling O. J. Helland has been an ensign in 
the Naval Reserve since October, 1943. 
He took his preliminary technical training 
at Princeton and is now receiving more 
training at the Institute. Theodore H. 
Talbot is a research chemist with Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation of New- 
ark, N.J. He writes — and take note, you 
fellows, of these first lines — ‘‘After a 
— of about three years, I guess I owe a 

it of news to the Secretary. I have been 

working for Federal since December, 1941, 
in the synthetic plastics field, but have no 

experiences to recount that would match 
those from the gang overseas. I have been 
attending Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn at night towards an M.S. degree, which 

I should like to receive before deciding to 
take the big step and settle down. The 
draft, however, will probably interfere be- 
fore then.’’ Captain David L. Mowrer has 
been civilian labor administrator for the 
United States Army in Corsica. Dave will 
have been overseas almost two and a half 





yeats by now, having been in England, 
Africa, and now Corsica. Richard S. Mabee 
is a lieutenant with the Army Signal Corps 
in Italy. 

I've got to get this off to meet the dead 
line, but there is lots more to come. Tommy 
Creamer's letter brought considerable re. 
sults, and I'll write a bit about each of you 
that sent in a reply. Thanks for the help, 
but don’t let up with news about your- 
selves and what you are doing. — H. Gar. 
RETT WriGutT, General Secretary, 1040 Lom- 
bard Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. THomas 
F, Creamer, Assistant Secretary, Apart- 
ment 436, 2032 Belmont Road, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. Joun L. Danrortn, 
Acting Assistant Secretary, Room 24-222, 
M.1.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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A glance at the calendar (Varga type, 
and very nice, too) shows us that that 
which the fourth estate chooses to call a 
dead line is approaching and that it be- 
hooves us to open our correspondence file 
to see what has happened to the assortment 
of characters and other nonentities that 
comprise the Class. 

First, let us delve into the ways of Fred 
Baumann, your erstwhile scribe — “‘erst- 
while’’ because Fred has a few more im- 
portant things to attend to these days than 
class notes. Fred is a bombardier in a B-29 
group or squadron or something. As such, 
he has appeared before me in Boston and 
extracted a solemn promise that I would 
faithfully carry out the duties of Class 
Secretary. So don’t blame the poor lad for 
what may happen during the coming sea- 
son. We wish him the best of hunting and 
hope that he will be able to return and take 
over this column before too much irrevoca- 
ble damage is done. Incidentally, the lad 
has put on a few pounds or so and looks 
mighty well. 

Curt Buford, an Army captain, writes 
from near London but is probably in France 
by this time. He states that he is, among 
other things, a company commander in the 
Military Railway Service. He sounds as if 
the trip across the pond had been very 
eventful, but from that hint you will have 
to draw your own conclusions. Since Curt 
is his own censor, he evidently is trying 
hard not to cheat on himself. 

Ben Kingsbury pens us from Detroit that 
he is still with Chrysler Engineering; in 
fact he, Jim McClelland, and Bob Seavey 
all received degrees as master of automotive 
engineering from the Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering. All of them have been work- 
ing there since graduation on such stuff as 
tanks, trucks, and aircraft development. 
Seavey got himself hitched some time ago, 
but Jim and Ben still hold out in Neander- 
thaloid fashion, digging nuggets where 
they find them. Ben wants to get in touch 
with some D.U.’s, so why don’t you guys 
in question drop him a line at 1485 Edison 
Avenue, Detroit? 

Donn Barber, who is still sitting on his 
little island in the middle of some ocean, 
hasa long tale of woe. . . . Heclaims that 
he is neither engaged nor married, so poe 
must be pretty bad . Perhaps some of the old 
men of the Class could give him a little 
comfort — either that or their old address 
book. From Donn comes word that Jack 
Lacy is strutting his stuff on an aircraft 
carrier in the Pacific. From the news that 



























we get, he has been doing some tall strut- 
ting of late. Inasmuch as Donn expects to 
be back in the States with 15 days of leave 

this fall, we suggest that all keep a weather 

e peeled for a well-tanned individual 
with a wolfish glint. 

Jack ‘‘T.B.”’ Arend (‘‘T.B."’ obviously 
standing for Tavern Belly) has been on the 
move all summer. He has probably lived in 
more different places than a traveling sales- 
man (no remarks, if you please) and has 
finally wound up in Clovis, N.Mex., the 
biggest little city west of the Mississippi. 
Early this summer he was in Kansas, and 
since then he has been trying to find out 
what “4 to Landon. If he finds 
Landon, he might also try to dig up the 
Literary Digest. They must be buried near 
each other. Jack expects to be back in 
Boston to take in the World Series. He 
may even be able to get back before our 
25th reunion. 

I am sure that many of you will be in- 
terested to learn that contact, of a written 
nature, has been made with Gangrenous 
Stempfffff (the ‘fffff’ as in Ebbets Field). 
He tried in vain to see me, but let's let him 
tell it: ‘I cycled myself from Building 2 to 
the Tech Pharmacy to the pizzeria and back 
so many times that I began to feel like an 
adiabatic batch process. What is more, I 
was bleary of eye and bearded of chin and 
kept bumping into Professor Schell, the 
one man I am still interested in impressing 
favorably up there. I made three attempts 
to locate you. . . . Porky O'Neil and I 
are in submarines, he in the Atlantic and I 
in the Pacific. Porky is married but pos- 
sesses no progeny to my knowledge. I am 
single. . ."’ Charlie Stempf also sends 
along the following vital information. 
Frank ‘‘Hoffschnabel’’ Sealey is now in 
charge of all electric light switches at 
Wright Field. He also plays guard on the 
football team. He is married to the former 
Edie Alexander of Newton and boasts, to 
date, one offspring, male. Bill ‘‘Gottlieb’’ 
Van Menaul i doing naval construction 
work in Charlotte, N.C. *‘Bottom Bunk”’ 
Bruckmann is a purchasing agent for the 
British and is a well-traveled man by now. 
“Horrible Hawk’’ Shaw is still in Army 
Specialized Training Program medical train- 
ing at Harvard and should finish any day. 
“Philthy Phil’ Phaneuf is probably a 

captain by this time and has acquired a 
reputation as a hard, hard man. 
Wenk, the original Sivilian Sad Sack, 


_ after six long years at the Institute, packed 


up his carpet bag, and sallied forth to take 
up employment with the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company in Brooklyn, N.Y. At present 
Iam working on aviation gasoline. In so 
doing, I became a brother employee of Bull 
Christison. Bull is now working for the 
outfit in Paulsboro, N.J. Earlier this sum- 
mer Dave took unto himself one Mardie 
Zabriskie and thus dropped out of café 
society. 

That, Iam sorry to state, is the bottom of 
the barrel. I hope that all you kind people 
will drop me a line or so in the very near 
future so that there will be a little to relate 
each and every month. You send it in; I'll 
send it out. I should also like to ask those 
of you who haven't to dip down and send 
in your contribution to the Alumni Fund. 
Before the year is out, there will probably 
be several juicy items appearing in the class 
notes that will be worth while reading. 





Let me also thank those of you who have 
contributed to the Fund. I can assure you 
that your action is much appreciated. But 
do let me know if you a a leg or get 
married or go on relief or what have you. — 
Freperick W. BauMANN, Jr., General Secre- 
tary, Orchard Lane, Golf, Ill. Karz E. 
WeENK, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 11 Ledge 
Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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We take pride in noting that we no 
longer bring up the rear of the class notes, 
having wee ee that honor to our suc- 
cessor, the Class of 1944. In order to set a 
stiff pace for "44 I must enlist your co- 
Operation in maintaining a continuous and 
copious supply of information. Why not 
get off to a good start by sitting down now 
and at least sending me your address, even 
if you are totally lacking in news? 

During the summer, the joyous peal of 
the wedding bells has been heard many 
times. We announce the marriage of Robert 
Anderson to Patricia Durbin of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; of Dick Zeamer, a lieutenant in 
Army Ordnance, to Jean Hellens of Shrews- 
bury, Mass.; of Paul Coulson, who is 
with Chance Vought Aircraft in Stratford, 
Conn., to Helen Torbert of Maplewood, 
N.J.; of Sid Hall, a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces, to Beatrice Barker in Washing- 
ton; of Ben Muzzey to Elaine Ziebarth in 
Carey, Ohio, with their present home in 
Dayton; of Myron Schoffner, a lieutenant 
in the Army, to Beverly Jean Fairweather; 
of Raymond Richards, a lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, to Randi Christophersen; of 
John O "Meara to Claire Richter; of Stephen 
Higgins, Jr., a lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces, to Eleanor Baldwin; and of Bill 
Post, an ensign in the Navy, to Mrs. George 
Cookman. 

A few have declared their intentions but 
had not, at latest information, tied the 
wedding knot. Among these are Mortimer 
Feldman and Gloria Kotler, also Charles 
Duboc, an ensign in the Navy, and Barbara 
Dangerfield. — Dara Antia is headed for 
India, where he will be a metallurgist for 
the Aluminum Production Company of 
India, Ltd. — Hans Haac spent a few days 
in New York before bending for Camp 
Reynolds and thence to parts unknown. — 
Apologies and a correction are due from 
me, for I read in the July issue of The Re- 
view that Curt Smith ‘‘is now a lieutenant 
in the Coast Artillery.’’ This statement is 
quite wrong, for Curt is still with the 
Ordnance Department but is now stationed 
at Fort Miles. My apologies for this error. 
Incidentally, I have a note from Curt, who 
says, in part: “Bob Gunther is expecting 
an Overseas assignment in the Army Trans- 
portation Service.’’ He also includes an 
item of the greatest import: ‘Barbara 
Demarest and I are to be married on the 23d 
of September in the Brown Memorial 
Church in Baltimore.”’ 

At last, firsthand news is available from 
Jim Spitz, a Navy lieutenant, who has 
written: ‘I am in my eighth month with 
the Navy in the South Pacific, and after a 
hitch of that duration in the so-called 
glamorous South Seas, the old days at the 
Institute seem very good, although very 
far away. I have spent the greater part of 
this tour of duty with a naval air outfit, 
and needless to say, it has been an interest- 
ing experience, although a far cry from our 
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expectations back in the days of the 10-29 
ordeal! At any rate, it should be good for a 
few stories at some of our future class re- 
unions. On the West Coast last December, 
just prior to boarding a troop ship to come 
out here, I ran into Van Clark, the old 
Course XV impresario. Once aboard the 
ship, I bumped into Ken Warden, who was 
at that time a second lieutenant in Army 
Ordnance, and we saw a good bit of each 
other on the way out. Except for those two 
and the boys I occasionally ran into during 
my nine months in the ‘Stateside’ Navy, 
I've managed to get completely out of 
touch with M.I.T. This particular island 
seems remarkably free from Tech men, at 
least of our generation. Recently I received 
a letter from Monk Brown °42, now an Air 
Forces major at the Pentagon, and he told 
me that Joe Tankoos, erstwhile party boy, 
is now driving an ambulance in Italy for 
the American Field Service. That pretty 
well completes the news I am in a position 
to give. I should greatly appreciate news of 
our Class, and letters which any of my class- 
mates might care to write will be most 
gratefully received. I hope to be off to a 
carrier or the Central Pacific shortly, but 
mail will catch up eventually.” 

Charlie Crocker writes from London: 
“As you now read in the papers, life in 
London is quite exciting. More about this 
when the war is over! Life in England in 
general is very pleasant. . . . I have done 
a fair bit of traveling and have seen almost 
every corner of Britain. I think I found 
Scotland, and Edinburgh in particular, the 
most charming and fascinating places of 
all. I have never been treated more kindly 
by strangers than in Scotland, and that is 
saying a good deal. The weather also was 
unusually good while we were there. . . . 
I have seen no contemporary Alumni here, 
but I am keeping my eyes open, for there 
must be some around. What has become of 
Gus? I wrote him some months ago and 
have not heard from him; at that time he 
was anticipating going overseas. Another 
poor correspondent is Jerry French — 
where is he? I have also lost track of Jim 
Leader, John Harsch, and Russ Bowen. My 
work continues along the same line as in 
the States, and I enjoy it. We are very busy 
and often work well beyond midnight, but 
seldom mind, the work is so interesting and 
the associations so companionable. I plan 
soon to spend some leave on a one-week 
lecture course at Oxford given for allied 
officers. It includes such things as Eng- 
lish history, government, politics, current 
events, music, and literature and should be 
very pleasant."’ 

Yes, just where are Jerry French, Jim 
Leader, Johnnie Harsch, and Russ Bowen? 
Somebody who may see them, tell them 
that the United States Mail is still func- 
tioning and that even I still have a mailbox. 
We should like to know what you lads are 
up to and where you are. Of Gus Smith, 
however, news is at hand, for he wrote: 
“It has been some time since I so much as 
sat down to begin a letter, and even now 
little good can come of it, except that I 
shall have the sheet ready when I get 
wherever this ship is taking me. The last 
time I saw you I didn’t know what kind of 
job I was headed for, and in a way I still 
don't know, although I can tell you what 
the position is supposed to be. I am the 
assistant S-2 of an engineer combat battal- 
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ion. I should rather, of course, have a 
platoon, but I can’t complain too much 
about the present setup. We have good men 
on the staff, and it is a pleasure to work 
with them. Also, having a staff position 
puts me where I can better see what the 
entire battalion is up to. I will say one 
thing about a combat battalion. It is no 
place for a person schooled in such subjects 
as probable error. There are exactly two 
officers who know what 12 +2 might mean, 
and there is no one who could guess the 
significance of 12 probable error +2. In 
fact, those who know more than a little 
trig are rare. I am not allowed to tell you 
much about the ship I am in except in 
general terms. For one thing, I should 
never have believed that one man could 
live in a cubbyhole six by two by two, but 
it can be done!” 

We take pleasure in including a new 
name in these class notes, for we have news 
of Captain Syd Crook, who says: *‘As you 
may remember, I got in the Army in Jan- 
uary, 1941, and G.I.'d it for a year and a 
half in the Coast Artillery; then I got a 
break and went to Army antiaircraft Of- 
ficer Candidate School. I was assigned to a 
post in New Hampshire, where I remained 
until recently. Shortly after becoming a 
shavetail, I was married to Frances Clark 
of Washington, D.C. We are now gloating 
over a half-year-old son and heir.”’ 

Since we last heard from Hans Walz, he 
has moved around considerably and is now 


commanding officer of a squadron; he says: 

‘I like the job very much. We're really 
eager to get on that boat —the sooner the 
better. I heard recently from Train and Ken 
Warden, both Army lieutenants, in New 
Guinea and Bougainville respectively. That 
is about all the news of the boys I know. 
This moving around so much has wrecked 
my correspondence. I did hear from Frank 
Clauson, who is working for an oil com- 
pany around Long Beach, Calif. I've also 
heard from-Ensign Al Bakker, who is ona 
ship somewhere in the Pacific.”’ 

Bedrich Hettich has written us a veritable 
history of himself. Here it is: “The other 
day I stopped at the post library, where I 
happened on The Review. I sat right down 
and read through the last six or seven issues. 
It was like receiving a letter from home, 
milling through all the familiar names. I 
then had a strong urge to give you a short 
biography of myself and send information 
on some of our classmates. Last October I 
took a position with the Texas Company 
as a process engineer. Frank Clauson also 
lined up with the company, although I 
don’t know where he is now. We were sent 
to train at different refineries in the first 
two months of our employment. I haven't 
heard from him since he left Amarillo, 
Texas, last January. I was in Montana, and 
was later sent to Lockport, Ill. At Lock- 
port I was working on heat and material 
balances to determine operating efficiencies 
of fractionating equipment, heat exchang- 


ers; heaters, and pumps. I was not hef 
responsible for any specific process at g 
plant because my status at the draft boagg! 
was very uncertain. As you Can see, it ig: 
now much more positive. I am a private ig) 
the Armored Replacement Training Centegy 
The Navy rejected me because my eyes were 
too weak. The only way I can become cog . 
missioned now is to complete basic traj 
ing here and hence be sent to Officer Candi 
date School upon recommendation of the 
company officer. While in Lockport, I rag 
into Keith Rumbel, who is now in the New 
York office of the Texas Company. He® 
looked well and happy, like the same old” 
Keith we knew in Buffalo. I have been cop. 
responding with Jim Reswick who, uneil 


recently, was located in Little Rock, Ark, © 


He was an ensign in the Navy Ferry Sery- 
ice. I don’t know what he is doing now, 
except that he has gone to Shreveport, La 
He expects to be sent to St. Louis shortly,” 
George Musgrave and Virgil Otto 

‘interested in reviving the Indiana alumni) 
chapter of M.I.T., but have been unable 
to get in touch with any live wires regard=) 
ing it.’’ Speak up, Indiana live wires, and] 
let’s see what can be done to the Indiana 
alumni chapter. And all the rest of you, re-7 
member to tell me where you are and what 
you have been doing, and particularly, 
whom you have seen. Cheerio. — Cun- 
Ton C. Kemp, General Secretary, Barrington 
Court, 988 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


























Books of Value to the Scientist and the Engineer 





HANDBOOK OF COLORIMETRY 


By the Staff of the Color Measurement Laboratory of M.I.T. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, TURBINES 
AND PROPELLERS 








Edited by Professor Arthur C. Hardy, ’18 


This Handbook discusses the characteristics of light 
sources, the physical measurement of colored materials, 
and the laws of color mixture. It includes the recommen- 
dations of the International Commission on I|lumination, 
which are interpolated to wavelength intervals of one 
millimicron; and in addition many auxiliary tables and 
charts which facilitate the specification of color. The large 
page size (10’’ x 13’’) has been adopted so that the tables 
and charts may be read with maximum ease and precision. 
Pp. 87, including 30 drawings, 25 charts, and 24 tables. 

Price $5.00 


WATERWAY ENGINEERING 


By Otto Franzius 

Translated by Lorenz Straub 

The topics covered include: River control; river mouths 
and their treatment; effect of the sea on coasts; weirs; ship 


locks; artificial waterways. Pp. xvi + 527 — Illustrated. 
Price $7.00 


THE TECHNOLOGY PRESS : 


MIT. * 


By Wilhelm Spannhake 
Translated by John B. Drisko, ’27 


“Its primary functions are to enable the reader to under- 
stand the operation and operating characteristics of exist- 
ing machines by a presentation of fundamentals, and to 
instruct in the design of such machines. . . . To this 
class of readers it will be an outstanding contribution 
to engineering literature.” — Power. Pp. xiv + 328 — 
Illustrated. Price $5.00 


THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS AS 
APPLIED TO ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


By R. Rothe, F. Ollendorff, and K. Pohlhausen 
Translated by Alfred Herzenberg 


The first half of the volume deals with the theory from 
the point of view of pure mathematics. The second part 
consists of lectures upon specific applications to problems 
of physics, electrical, mechanical, and aeronautical engi- 
neering. Pp. x + 189 — Illustrated. Price $3.50 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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COMPENSATION PRINCIPLE 


- with its fatigue-relieving Strength Members — 
gives you longer belt life, 
more power at the Point of Production 


TIGHTLY STRETCHED 
OUTER PLY 


10) “inner poy 


Try this yourself to illustrate what happens when 
your belts lack Compensation. A pad of paper, 
held firmly and bent has buckling sheets on the 
inside of the curve. This shows lack of equal 
tensions and illustrates why the plies of con- 
ventional belt ‘‘bootleg.*’ 


BONDS—buy more to bring the 
boys down the home stretch. 


The Compensation Principle makes every ply 
work under equal stress—and prolongs the life 
of belts made from today’s synthetic rubbers. 
You no longer need penalize your production 
by constant alternating of ‘‘stretch and buckle” 
stresses which, in ordinary belt, cause ply 
rupture as the belt goes round the pulley. 
Look ait the diagram below which illustrates the 
difference between ordinary belt and Com- 
pensated Belt behavior under curve load. Note 
how Compensation—a patented and exclusive 
MANHATTAN development —equalizes ply 
stresses, prevents these destructive alternations 
of ‘'stretch and buckle.’ Note how smoothly and 
uniformly the Compensated plies flex around 
the curve—providing fatigue relief for “‘war”’ 
rubber. 

The amazing service you get is the result of 


MANHATTAN’S specially designed Strength 
Members so laid in FLEXLASTICS* that you get 


a truly Compensated Construction—flexible, 
longer-lived, with high overload capacity and 
capable of running over smaller pulleys without 
danger of ply separation or rupture of out- 
side plies. 


This principle of Compensation was developed 
for Condor Compensated Transmission Belt but 
is now also incorporated in MANHATTAN Con- 
veyor Belts to increase service life where small 
end pulleys are used. 


Users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life. A 
paper mill reports a 9-year-old Compensated 
Belt ‘'still performing like new.’ “100% more 
starting load capacity without appreciable belt 
slip,”’ is still another comment. 


Compensate yourself three ways—safeguard 
production, get longer belt life, increase power 
transmission efficiency with this revolutionary 
Compensation Principle in MANHATTAN Belts. 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is a MANHATTAN Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 
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These crimped plies’ 
SLACKERS” 
ORDINARY BELT / “= 
ply Stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 
three SLACKER plies 


Diagram shows approxi- 
mately the division of 
tension on typical drives 
with ordinary belt and 


=f 2s uss 


= 


BELT 


ply stresses “EQUALIZED” 
all plies working asa TEAM 


° - Patent Nos. |,978,912- 2,010,804 
== = 

~/B 2518s 

Condor Compensated Belt. 

How your belts take the curve 


load determines what you get in 
belt life and efficiency. 


—[B 25 wes. 
—~/B 25 18s. 


PLY STRESSES 


tP AHEAD WITH 


tomas H. Boyd, ’23 Wilder E. Perkins,’ Charles P. McHugh, '26 Daniel J, Hanlon, '3 Albert W. Beucker, '40 
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REPULSION MOTOR 
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PEED CONTROL— wits 


VARIAC continuously adjustable auto-transformers 
are widely used to control the speed of fractional 
horsepower motors. They provide exceptionally 
smooth control with very low power losses. This 
type of control, however, cannot be used success- 
fully with all a-c motors; both the type of the 
motor and the type of load determine whether the 
variable. auto-transformer can be used. 


For example, repulsion and series motors can 
be controlled over a wide range of speeds; induc- 
tion motors do not lend themselves to voltage con- 
trol, except with a fan-type load where the effec- 
tive load varies greatly with speed. 


VARIACS are available (with suita- 

ble priority‘cating) in power ratings 

betwéen 170 va and 7,000 va; 

prices are..between $10.00 and 
= 4°. $100.00 


40 3530 60 70 80 90 


BELT -DRIVEN LOAD 


100 110 120 


VOLTS 


ARIACS 


The split-phase motor with automatic cut 
cannot be controlled successfully. 
induction motors can be controlled only during 
time that the repulsion-start system is cut in, and 
the winding is designed for continuous duty. 


VARIACS are incorporated in so. many 
operated devices that many manufacturers 
consider the adaptability of this control 
choosing or designing the motor to be used. 


A detailed discussion of VARIAC motor 


control appears in a recent issue of the 
Radio Experimenter. May we send you a 
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